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The Independent. 


MARCH. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





© witb world winnower! Leonine March. 
They wrong thee sore who say that these are 
all— 
Thy mighty mutterings, thy strident call, 
Thy bugles blowing from Heaven's loftiest arch ! 
I know thee where the thirsty alders parch, 
Whose streams thou fillest. Over mere and 
mall 
Thine assonant cries of wakening softly fall, 
Ob ! sweet I hear them in the murmuring larch. 


So, lo! I love thee in thy melting mold, 
Through which my first, faint budling pricks 
its way 
Out to the sun ; love thee in swelling spray 
That glows resilient in the morning’s gold ; 
In maples flower-full, ere leaf be told— 
Thine all, great herald of floréal May. 
WasHINGTON, D.C., March, 1883. 
— > 


NILSSON. 


6x SIDNEY LANIER. 





A ROBE of perfect red, embossed 
With silver sheens of crystal frost, 
Yet warm, nor life nor fragrance lost. 


High passion throbbing in a sphere 
That Art hath wrought of diamond clear— 
A great heart beating in a tear. 


The listening soul is full of dreams 
That shape the wondrous-varying themes 
As cries of men or plash of streams ; 


Or noise of Summer raindrops round 
That patter daintily a-ground 
With hints of Heaven in the sound. 


Or noble wind-tones chanting free 
Through morning skies across the sea 
Wild hymns to some strange majesty. 
Oh! if one trope, clear-cut and keen, 
May type the art of Song's best queen : 
White-hot of soul, white-chaste of mien, 
On Music's heart doth Nilsson dwell 
As if a Swedish snow-flake fell 
Into a glowing flower-bell. 

> 


AT PEACE. 


BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 


“A breath 
From the Heaven-side bank of the River of Death.” 





—Sidney Lanier’s last Poem. 


I sToop above fis grave who died last night, 
And heard enraptured this, a Seraph’s song : 
“The freed soul knows nor time nor bound, 
Here air is but immortal sound, 
And sound is a golden ocean broad, 
Great Love its master, Love its lord, 
Its sky the open arms of Love ; 
And fair ships sail this songful sea 
Whose freights are notes of harmony , 
The winds that push their sails above 
Are words, the words of large, doar Love ; 
No coasts need stretch their harboring arms 
Nor uplift torches through the night ; 
These crystal deeps conceal no harms, 
And Christ is this sea’s lordly Light.” 
Mowroomxny, Axa. 








| THE LILY-WORK ON THE PIL- 


LARS; 
OR, ATTRACTIVE CHRISTIANS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


THERE were two massive pillars in the 


| porch of Solomon's Temple which bore the 


names of “Jachin” and ‘‘ Boaz.” One 


| name signifies “He will establish,” and the 





_as it might be made. 





other signifies ‘‘In strength.” The two 
together are admirable emblems of solid 
goodness of character. Not hollow, not 


easily thrown off their base, and of undecay- | 


ing material, they typify the firmness and 
the strength of the man who is immovably 


| fixed, trusting on the Lord. But, while 
| these two pillars were made strong, they 


were also made ornamental; for they were 
enwreathed with delicate chains of carved 
pomegranates and ‘‘upon the capitals of 
the pillars was lily-work.” Thus are strength 
and beauty to be combined in every well- 
developed Christian character. 

Beauty is that combination or harmony 


in color or in form that gives pleasure to | 


the eye of the beholder. One of the pro- 
foundest prayers in the Bible is the prayer 
that the beauty of the Lord our God may be 
upon us. One of the richest promises is 
that ‘‘ the meek will He beautify with salva- 
tion,” and the loftiest ideal set before us is 
‘*the beauty of holiness.” When our eyes 
gaze upon our enthroned Saviour in His 
celestial splendors, then shall they ‘‘ see the 
King in His beauty.” It was the ineffable 
perfection of Jesus of Nazareth which con- 
stitutes not only the glory of the New Test- 
ament, but furnishes the most unanswer- 
able argument for the essential divinity that 
was clothed in human form. 


Christ enjoined upon every one of His 
disciples to study Him, to learn of Him, 
and to imitate His example. A true 
Christian is the representative of Christ 
in this world—the only embodiment of 
gospel teaching and influences that is 
presented in human society. How vitally 
important is it, then, that those of us who 
profess and call ourselves Christians should 
make our Christianity attractive / 
tudes of people know very little and think 


very little about the Lord Jesus; nearly all | 


the ideas they get of His religion is what 
they see in those who profess it, and their 
eyes are as sharp as those of a lynx to dis. 
cover whether their neighbor is one whit 
the better for his religion. I will venture 
to say that the life of William E. Dodge was 
the most eloquent sermon in behalf of 
practical Christianity which has been pre- 
sented in this community lately. It was 
worth many a volume of ingenious Apolo- 
getics to refute infidelity and silence the 
gainsayers. 

But not all the solid piety is as attractive 
There is many a 
Jachin and a Boaz that has not much lily- 
work about his harsh and repulsive char- 
acter. Of course, we do not refer to such 
disgraceful delinquencies as some church- 
members are guilty of, who defraud their 
neighbors, or steal trust funds, or practice 
knaveries in politics, or befoul themselves 
with sensual excesses. Such members of 


the flock do not wear a fleece big enough to} 


hide the wolf. But we might instance 
thousands of genuine Christians, honest at 
heart and sincere in their professions, who 
would be wonderfully improved by lop- 
ping off some of their unsightly branches. 
Egotistical Brother A——- would look better 


Mullti- | 


aon Gar _ 
in the eyes of his neighbors if he had not so | godless to our Saviour, we must make our 


many ‘‘I’s” of hisown. Brother B——— is 
| devout in his prayers, but his clerks and 
| employés would enjoy hearing them better 

if he did not treat them as if they were 
| pack-mules. Mrs. C is indefatigable 
| in the Ladies’ Benevolent Union; but her 
ill-conditioned children look as if they 
| needed a Dorcas Society at home. And so 
we might go through the alphabet with 
descriptions of those whom the grace of 
God has converted ; but they have not added 
many of the graces of ‘“‘lily-work” to their 
religious constructions. 

None of us need travel a mile to find some 
unquestionable Christians who sour their 
religion with censoriousness. Grant that 
their standard is high and exacting; but 
who made them judges over their neighbors? 
After an hour's talk with them, you acquire 
an insensible prejudice against some of the 
best people in your community. Such 
Christians are in God’s orchard; but they 
bear crab apples. Everybody respects their 
| sincerity, both in creed and conduct; yet 
| nobody loves them. I once had a venerable 

and most godly-minded member of my 
| church, who never did a very wrong act, to 
my knowledge. I am sorry to say that he 
scarcely ever did a pleasant one. There 
was a good, sound nut in that chestnut- 
burr; but no one liked to prick his fingers 
in coming at it. So the rugged, honest old 
man (who in an humble way reminded me 
of Carlyle) was left to go on his way to 
Heaven, working and praying and scolding 
as he went stubbornly along; and even the 
children in the street were almost afraid to 
speak to him. I suppose he has grown 
mellower since he passed into the genial 
atmosphere of the better world. One of the 
most blessed things about Heaven is that 
the best and holiest who are admitted there 
will have left every disagreeable thing about 
them outside the gates. 








Sanctification is a genuine and gracious 
process and it never reaches completeness 
in this life. This should make us tolerant 
and charitable toward the infirmities of 
sincere followers of our Master. Yet it 
should never excuse our own willful ad- 
| herence to words, or practices, or traits of 
| character which disfigure our religion and 
mar our influence. In building a character 
for eternity, we should regard its impression 
on our fellow-men; we as much bound to 
ornament it with the “‘lily-work” as we are 
to make the structure solid and enduring. 
An attractive Christian is the one who hits 
the most nearly that golden mean between 
| pliant laxities, on the one hand, and severe 
or sanctimonious harshness, on the other 
hand. He is strict, but not censorious. He 
is sound, and yet sweet and mellow, as one 
who dwells much in the sunshine of Christ's 
countenance. He never incurs contempt 
by compromising with wrong, nor does he 
provoke others to dislike of him by his 
doing right in a very harsh, or hateful, or 
bigoted fashion. 

Our Master is our model. What marvel- 
ous lily-work of gentleness, forbearance, 
and unselfish love adorned the massive 
divinity of that life! What He was, we, in 
our imperfect measure, should pray and 
strive after. Study Jesus, brethren. Get 
Kyour souls ssturated with His spirit. His 
grace imparted to you end His example 
imitated can turn deformity into beauty 
and adorn your lives with whatsoever things 
are true and honest and lovely and of good 
report. He that winneth souls is wise. 








But, if we would win the careless and the 





daily religion more winsome. 
Broogyrn, N. ¥. 
nethtianinibaicinllians 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTO 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Patm Sunday in Washington was fair 
enough to have dawned over Palestine. 
Full of the suggestions of Spring, its hints 


| were heralds to tell us that her inspiration 


came before, that we might be sure that 
she herself was not afar off. Only a few 
more days and the catkins of the trees 
would swell and spread into leaves; the wil- 
lows would send their scent over bosky 
meadows; the frog would swell and beat his 
drum by the Rock Creek pools; daffodils 
and hyacinths would bloom in a hundred 
gardens and magnolias would lift their 
royal cups to the sun. But already the 
anemone has opened its star-like eyes on 
Georgetown Hights and the crocus 
has spread its cloth of purple and gold over 
the eastern slopes of the Capital. The win- 
dows of the White House stand wide open 
to the sun, as if no doubt, or pain, or 
weariness could ever enter it again. The 
little brown steeple of St. John’s seemed 
cut with a burin into the blue. Loiterers 
linger on the benches of Lafayette Square, 
and everywhere—in the church, on the 
street, in the cars, in the carriage, in the 
hands of old men and tired-looking women, 
in the hands of young men, maidens, and 
little children—is the branch of palm. If 
only as a poem, what a delight itis! What 
an idyl of history, if not of inspiration! 
What is the vitality? Is it all of earth that 
keeps it living and vivid to-day, the sacred 
symbol of the one little mortal triumph of 
that life of thirty-three years lived in sorrow 
in Palestine, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
three years ago. How far away to the 
mind is that misty Palestine. Not the 
Palestine of to-day; but that other one, 
hanging on the skirt of a vaster civilization 
of thrice ten thousand years before. 

Yet is not the story one of to-day that 
we read in the Gospels? “And the dis- 
ciples went and did as Jesus commanded 
them, and brought the ass and set him 
thereon. And a very great multitude 
spread their garments in the way; others 
cut down branches from the trees and 
strewed them inthe way. And the multitude 
that went before and that followed cried, 
saying: ‘Hosanna to the Son of David. 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord. Hosanna in the highest.’ And 
when he came into Jerusalem all the city 
was moved, saying: ‘Who ta this?’ And 
the multitude said: ‘This is Jesus, the 
prophet of Nazareth.’” 


Equal to this culminating moment, Jesus 
went into the Temple, and cast out the money- 
changers and those who bought and sold in 
the house of prayer. The blind saw and 
the lame walked under his marvelous touch, 
and, doing all this while the children still . 
cried Hosanna to the Son of David. — See- 
ing it done, how human {t was that the 
chief priests and scribes should have been 
sore displeased. Don’t you believe that the 
same men would be just as “displeased ” 
to-day should any man s0 marvelous come 
riding into Washington with a crowd follow- 
ing him, shouting his praises ? Ou! the buy- 
ers, and the sellers, and the money-changers 
would not enjoy being turned out or having 
their tables thrown over to-day, any more 
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than did their like eighteen hundred years 
ago. Nor would priests or scribes to-day 
want ‘a very common person” set up 
above themselves in the shouts of the 
people. 

But, without for one: moment taxing your 
imagination or your faith, think of the im- 
mortality of the tale that to-day, in ten 
thousand cities of this flying earth, fills the 
hands of age and youth alike with palm 
branches, in sacred memory of that hour 
at once a sign and symbol of the Divine 
Man, who in seven days from that time 
died for you and me and completed the 
tragedy which has electrified the ages ever 
since, touched the human race in myriad 
ways of which it never dreamed, and made 
imperative, as well as possible, the personal 
pursuit of the Divine Idealin human charac- 
ter to every manand woman who ever heard 
his name. Only the Sunday before a class of 
over thirty persons was confirmed in St. 
John’s Church, Washington, by one of the 
most apostolic of bishops, Bishop Pinck- 
ney of Maryland. Connected with this 
confirmation was more than one touching 
sight. One was that of an aged man, who 
came in with a young daughter, and, 
kneeling by her side at the altar, was 
baptized with her. Another was, when in 
the midst of young boys and girls—alone, 
yet not alone—for a beloved wife waited, 
kneeling in a near pew, knelt at the altar a 
gray-haired man, a man—a man who has 
borne and bears to-day no small share of 
the honors of this world; an illustrious 
name, an exalted station. I could but wish 
that one more man knelt by his side—a 
man still more honored by place, more ex- 
alted by responsibility. What influence 
could be so potent with the people as the 
knowledge that their President had, of his 
own desire and purpose, been consecrated 
by a servant of God to a life of righteous- 
ness and holiness. It is a superficial con- 
clusion with men, with many who live 
honorable lives, that such consecrations be- 
long a8 a natural sequence to their wives, 
daughters, sisters, and mothers, not at 
all to themselves. Were they pressed for 
their reason, they could give no good 
one for it; but would instinctively say 
that ‘‘Women are naturally religious,” or 
that it is ‘‘ Easy for a woman to be good,” 
while with themselves it is quite impossible 
to be good by the measurement of a church 
standard. Then not infrequently follows 
the assertion that the particular masculine 
being who is addressing you—is—to his own 
certain knowledge—is a much more worthy 
person (in his own estimation) than many 
churchmembers he knows. ‘‘ He does not 
backbite Azés neighbors, like -—-; nor does 
he overreach in a bargain, like ——, both 
of whom take the communion.” Then, be- 
sides, he ‘‘ does not believe enough to belong 
to any church. No, churches are for women, 
though it proves thei7 magnanimity to want 
to belong toa church, while they are for- 
ever nagged at by priests as inferior beings, 
while St. Paul is perpetually thrust at them 
in a way that he (the masculine being) 
thinks ought to make them hate the sound 
of his name.” 


But how futile and far were all these ob- 
jections last Sunday. While the gentle 
hands of the good bishop were laid in ten- 
der unction on gray head and fair head alike 
as he cried: 

‘* Defend, O Lord, this thy child with thy 
heavenly grace, that he may continue thine 
forever; and daily increase in thy Holy 
Spirit more and more, until he come into 
thy everlasting kingdom. Amen.” 


What man capable of spiritual emotion, 
no matter what his lack of mental belief 
may be, would not, if only for the sake 
of his mother, be glad with a great joy to 
know that these words, with the laying on 
of consecrated hands, had been prayed 
above his head, and this in the sight of the 
great congregation? Even if he stumble, 
even if he fall, how much better that they 
should have been said! How much surer 
he is to be trueto the highest, to the Best in 
himself, at last, because these words were 
said! 

No man can always forget the moment of 
his consecration as a Child of God. Un- 
awares, it comes back to him, as comes the 
memory of his mother’s kiss; as comes the 
face of one he loved, long gone into her 
Heavenly Father’s house; as comes back 





the vision of the child that he buried from | 


his sight, with the inward cry of anguish 
that sometime, somewhere he might fold it 
to his heart again! 

Do you ever think of it, mon frére, in 
what a little space of time the whole human 
circle ig rounded; the wholé“human story 
of life. and love, of loss and longing, of de- 
feat and triumph told? And ‘then—for the 
strongest, the wisest, the bravest—all that is 
left is the hope, the eager, endless hope of 
life, of inextinguishable life, beyond mortal 
death. 

If any one of my countrywomen is anxious 
to contribute her mite to a good work, let 
her deny herself a new ribbon and send one 
dollar to Mrs. Thomas L. Tullock, 121 B 
Street, S. E. Washington, D. C., and she 
will receive in return a badge which will 
make her a life member of the Woman's 
Aid to the Garfield Memorial Hospital. 

I find, by private letters of inquiry, re- 
ceived by myself, that the exact object of 
this proposed hospital is not fully known 
or understood by people living remote from 
Washington. For them, and for all others 
who may become interested in this great 
undertaking I make a definite statement 
concerning its proposed mission and the 
demand for it at the Capitol. 

The hospitals already existing in Wash- 
ington are the spacious Providence Hospital, 
on Capitol Hill, under absolute Roman 
Catholic rule; the Freedman’s Hospital, for 
colored people; the Lying-in-Hospital, for 
women; the Children’s Hospital. These 
would seem to cover a wide area of needs, 
and they do; yet one not so wide but that 
many are left out. For the absolutely des- 
titute, for people distinctively classed 
there is ample provision; but for the lady 
or gentleman disabled or sick, without 
means, there is no provision at all. Save 
in the Freedman’s Hospital, for colored 
people, there are no free beds in any insti- 
tution for the sick in Washington, save for 
vagrants and paupers. We are glad that 
the pauper may find, at last, a clean bed, in 
which to get well or die; but why should 
the bed be ready and waiting for the pauper 
only ? 

The intention of the projectors of this 
Memorial to Garfield is to build at the 
National Capital a national hospital, which 
will take into its sheltering and healing 
arms those most unfortunate of mortals, 
the refined, the sensitive, the suffering who 
are poor. Cultivated and _ respectable 
people of limited means, such as fill the 
Government departments, in case of sick- 
ness would find in such a hospital a benefi- 
cent place of refuge and recuperation. The 
object of this hospital will be to give wards, 
beds, and the best medical attendance to 
any one not already provided for, and to 
keep, besides, a certain number of rooms, to 
let to those who wish to pay for them, 
while the medical attendance and nursing 
in all cases is to be free of charge. 
The building and ground once belonging 
to the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphan 
Home has been presented to the 
Memorial Hospital Society. Ithas, besides, 
in its treasury about twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Now, if twenty-five thousand 
women should suddenly resolve to do with- 
out twenty-five thousand dollar bits of rib- 
bon, and if a few thousand more would 
send one dollar who could have the ribbon 
besides, why, the great National Hospital 
could be not only begun, but finished, and 
the widow who falls sick at her task, and 
the man who leaves his desk to die; the 
suddenly smitten of fortune; the ne’er-do- 
well, of whom the world is so full—all could 
have a place to lay their weary heads, be- 
fore they start out on their lonely flight 
into Eternity. The board of directors of 
the Memorial Hospital, of whom Justice 
Miller is president, followed by many distin- 
guished names, including all the leading 
physicians of Washington, made concern- 
ing the project this their first state- 
ment: “The object is to erect a Natjonal 
Hospital, the doors of which shall be 
open to the afflicted who may apply, without 
distinction of race, sex, or creed.” “ First 
to provide a certain number of free beds 
for the use of persons from any state who 
may apply.” The large catholicity of this 
proposition is refreshing in a national city, 
to which citizens of every state came, only 
to find, as yet, the most meager and sec- 
tarian of accommodations for the afflicted 
of the various states of the Republic. The 





letter which called for the forming of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society to the Garfield Memo- 
rial Hospital have the signature of W. T. 
Sherman, general of the army, and of 
William Windom, Garfield's Secretary of 
the Treasury, Its closing clause was in 
these.words; ‘To insure a complete suc- 
cess to this undertaking; the warm hearts, 
the magnetic enthusiasm, the unbounded 
resources, and the untiring devotionof the 
Women of the country are needed, and, for 
the purpose of obtaining your generous 
and valued co-operation in forming a Na- 
tional Ladies’ Association, in aid of the work, 
and your assistance, hereafter, in the con- 
duct of the institution, you are cordially in- 
vited to attend a meeting of ladies to be held 
in the parlors of the Ebbitt House,” etc. 

Though a delusive and allusive figure of 
speech, an airy and glittering fiction in 
fact, no less it reads well, the opening sen- 
tence of the articles of incorporation of the 
** Ladies’ Aid ’"—viz., ** Be it known that the 
following named persons, being of full age, 
citizens of the United States, a majority of 
whom are citizens of the District of 
Columbia; namely, Ellen T. Windom, ete. 
Then follow the names of many honorable 
women, honorable by their own inherent 
right, in their own womanhood. The 
work of ‘‘ aid” to them has been no sine- 
cure. By day and by night, in Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, they have 
worked with unceasing industry, keen in- 
telligence, and endless devotion, sparing 
neither time nor strength to advance this 
great work. The ‘ Rotunda Tea Party,” 
which they gave under the dome of the 
Capitol, last May, was personally and finan- 
cially a great success. The great Garfield 
Fair, held also in the Capitol, during the 
past Winter, owing to conditions beyond 
their control, was less successful. Though 
presenting a small nominal gain, it made 
no return for the wear and tear, the work 
and weariness (ending in more than one 
case in actual sickness), that went into it 
from the nerve and life-force of these de- 
voted women. Among these untiring work- 
ers is Miranda Tullock, the treasurer of 
the Association, the wife of the postmaster 
of Washington; Ellen T. Windom, the wife 
of ex-Secretary Windom; Mrs. Blair, the 
wife of the senator from New Hampshire; 
Jean M. Lander, the widow of General 
Lander; Mrs. Ricketts, wife of General 
Ricketts; Rebecca R. Springer, the gifted 
wife of the representative from Illinois; 
Miss Frelinghuysen, the daughter of the 
Secretary of State. 

Mrs. Tullock, before her present mar- 
riage, during the war left her home in New 
Hampshire, and in hospital and on battle. 
field for over three years, nursed and saved 
the wounded and dying. Mrs. Ricketts, 
the wife of General Ricketts, made herself 
famous in Libby Prison, while nursing her 
wounded husband, by the additional care 
that she expended on other wounded men. 
Such is the caliber and such the record of the 
women who now call upon their country- 
women, to the extent of one dollar, to assist 
them in the establishment of a great National 
Hospital, to be built in the name of Garfield. 

For your sake, before I close, I call your 
attention to the delightful and altogether 
interesting article on the ‘ Capitol at Wash- 
ington,” in the April number of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, by Benj. Perley Poore, the 
veteran journalist of Washington. The il- 
lustrations are wonderfully apt and the por- 
traits of public men which it contains are 
remarkable for their likeness, even in ex- 
pression, to their originals. Major Poore is 
a perfect reservoir of the most delightful 
information concerning historical people 
who in the past and present make Wash- 
ington famous, and I trust other enterpris- 
ing publishers will tempt him to draw from 
his fountain of facts. 

Wasutnaton, D. C., March 22d, 1883. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


IV.-CONCLUSION. 








BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN. 


“We have thus far examined sixteen pas- 
sages which contain words of Jesus about 
Moses, and thirty-two containing utterances 
of inspired men. Two of the former and 
fourteen of the latter refer to events in 
Moses’ life. Of the remaining thirty-two, 
twelve refer to Moses as lawgiver or as 








author of particular requirements of the 
law. Eleven speak of the ‘“* Law of Mo. 
ses,” or “Book of Moses,” or Sof 
**Moses”—all cases in which a writ. 
ten document may be meant, in some ‘of 
them it must be. Four say that Moses 
uttered certain words which are recorded 
in the Pentateuch. One speaks prophet. 
ically of a song to be composed by Moses. 
One implied either that Moses wrote a cer. 
tain passage of the Pentatauch or that he 
is authority for what is recorded in that 
passage. Three declare that Moses wrote 
certain things, which, by express statement 
or inference, are contained in the Penta. 
teuch. 

The great majority of these thirty-two 
passages are absolutely and manifestly in- 
conclusive as to the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. It would probably be fair 
to make this claim for them all; certainly in 
not more than two or three cases can it be 
thought that there is even any presumption 
in favor of the Mosaic authorship. In no 
case, however, can the presumption be 
allowed such weight that it would overbal- 
ance positive evidence to the contrary, from 
other sources, nor can the two or three pos- 
sible cases combined afford such a pre 
sumption. This, then, is the result of our 
strict, verbal exegesis. 

We have now to inquire whether this re- 
sult will have to be modified by a consideéra- 
tion of the current opinion of the New Testa- 
ment. Is it true, in other words, that Jesus 
and his disciples must have meant to imply 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, because 
the people so understood them? There are 
here two questions: (1.) Was it the current 
belief of the time that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch ? (2.) How does the current 
belief affect our conclusion ? 

We must first ask what light is thrown 
upon the belief of the time by the use of 
Moses’ name in the new Testament. Those 
passages which have already been examined 
and found inconclusive as testimony to the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, can, 
of course, afford no direct evidence as to 
whether or not the contemporaries of Jesus 
in Palestine welieved in that authorship. 
We have to do, primarily, With passu,- 
not yet considered—viz., the utterances of 
uninspired men which are recorded in the 
New Testament. The Gospels give us eight 
of this class, as was observed in the second 
article. They are : Matt. xix, 7 (with the 
parallel, Ma. x, 4); Matt. xxii, 24 (with the 
parallels, Ma. xii, 19; Luke xx, 28); Johni, 
45; John [viii, 5]; John ix, 28, 29. In the 
Acts there are four: Acts vi, 11; vi, 14; 
xv, 1, and xv, 5. In the remaining books 
there are none. Thus there are twelve 
passages now before us. 

Four of these refer certain legal require- 
ments to the authority of Moses; but 
neither express nor imply any belief as to 
(literary) authorship. They are: Matt. xix, 
5, ‘*Why did Moses command to give a bill 
of divorcement” (¢f. Deut. xxiv, 1); the 
parallel, Ma. x, 4, ‘‘Moses suffered to 
write a bill of divorcement”; Matt. xxii, 
24, ‘*Moses said, If a man die,” etc, 
(ef. Deut. xxv, 5); Acts xv, 1, ‘‘ Except ye 
be circumcised after the custom of Moses 
ye cannot be saved.” With these may be 
properly classed Acts vi, 14: ‘Change the 
customs which Moses delivered unto us.” 
The two following connect a body of legis- 
lation with Moses’ name; but neither ex- 
press nor imply a belief that he wrote it, 
still less that he wrote the Pentateuch: 
Jobn [viii, 5], ‘‘Now in the law Moses 
commanded us to stone such” (¢f. Levit. xx, 
10); Acts xv, 5, ‘‘Charge them to keep the 
law of Moses.” Two passages refer to Moses 
as the object of personal veneration: Acts 
vi, 11, ‘‘We have heard him speak blas- 
phemous words against Moses and against 
God”; John ix, 28, ‘‘We are disciples of 
Moses.” The 29th verse adds: ‘‘We know 
that God hath spoken unto Moses,” which 
does not imply a belief that Moses wrote 
down what God said to him. 

There remain three passages, in which 
Moses is said to have written something. 
Mark xii, 19 and the parallel Luke xx, 28 
(varying from Matt. xxii, 24, see above) in- 
troduce the law concerning a deceased 
brother’s wife by the same formula: ‘‘ Moses 
wrote unto us.” The law cited is found in 
Deut. xxv, 5 and forms part of that body 
of law, of which we are expressly told in 
that book that Moses delivered it orally 
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(Deut. v, 1) and that he afterward wrote it 
(Deut. xxxi, 9, of. v, 24). But to have 
written this body of law is not even equiv- 
alent to having written the whole Book of 
Deuteronomy, still less the whole Penta- 
teuch. The case is similar to that of Mark 
x, 5, discussed in the second article, where 
the reference is to Deut. xxiv, 1. Here, as 
well as there, the limitation of what Moses 
was held to have written, to what Deuter- 
onomy says he did write, satisfies the pas- 
sages. 
The only remaining passage is John i, 45: 
« Philip saith unto him, We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write,” etc. This passage 
jmplies a belief that Moses wrote of Christ, 
and that such writing was in a work known 
as “the law,” and implies also that this 
work was in the hands of the Jews at the 
time when Philip spoke. It does not 
necessarily imply a belief that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch. For, while ‘‘the law ” may 
be used to denote the Pentateuch, it may 
also be used to denote the legislative por- 
tion of the Pentateuch, a sense in which it 
is certainly used in John [viii, 5] and Acts 
xv, 5. But, in whatever sense it ishere em- 
ployed, the passage does not involve the 
writing by Moses of the entire work known 
as ‘‘thelaw.” The case is similar to that 
of John v, 45—47, discussed in the second 
article, and the words will be abundantly 
satisfied if we suppose that Philip had in 
mind (e. g.) Deut .xviii, 15—19, which forms 
part of that division of the whole Penta- 
teuchal law which is said (Deut. xxxi, 9) 
to have been written down by Moses. 
These twelve therefore, 
singly and together, inconclusive as to the 
belief of the time with regard to the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. That Moses was 
believed to be the great lawgiver of Israel, 
and in that sense, under God, the author of 
the Pentateuchal law as a whole, is plain. 
It is likewise plain that he was believed to 
have himself committed to writing, at least, 
a considerable part of that law; but the 
passages which we have examined do not 
afford ground even for a reasonable pre 
sumption in favor of a current belief in 


New Testament times, that Moses wrote 
anything which the Pentateuch itself does 
not say he wrote, much less that he wrote 
the Pentateuch as a whole; but, if these 
passages do not imply such a current belief, 
then nothing in the New Testament im- 
plies it. 


passages are, 


There is another line of argument which 
may be briefly touched upon. It is of a 
character more positively adverse to the 
existence of such a current belief as that 
which is the object of ourinquiry. It re- 
sults from the observation that very impor- 
tant parts of the Pentateuch are in the New 
Testament never connected with the name 
of Moses. Events which transpired prior 
to his time are never said to have been de- 
scribed or recorded by him. The Book of 
Genesis is cited some 23 times in the New 
Testament, but never with Moses’ name. 
Is this a mere accident? More particu- 
larly; it is worthy of especial note in Ma. 
x, 3—9, where Jesus is represented as 
referring the Pharisees to Moses, as 
recognized authority on the subject of di- 
vorce, that they cite Deut. xxiv, 1, as the 
commandment of Moses, while Gen. ii, 
24, which Jesus quotes in opposition, is 
neither by him cited nor by them under- 
stood as a passage in which Moses, by 
writing it, had acquiesced. It would cer- 
tainly have been a most forcible use of 
Scripture if Jesus had put them in a di- 
lemma, by quoting Moses against Moses. 
(Cf. the use of David's authority, Matt. 
xxii, 43 7f., and parallels.) More striking 
still is the parallel in Matt. xix, 3—8, 
where, without any previous mention of 
Moses, Jesus cites the same passage, Gen. 
li, 24, as an utterance of God himself, and 
the Pharisees ask, inreply: ‘‘ Why, then, did 
Moses command to give a bill of divorce- 
ment,” etc. ‘‘ Moses” is here emphatic by 
Position and is contrasted with God, the 
author of the words which Jesus has cited. 
Can such a contrast have been brought out 
by those who were fully possessed of the 
belief that Moses wrote Genesis? The dif- 
ficulty is all the greater when it is observed 
that the words of Gen. ii, 24 are not really 
words of God in any other sense than the 
general one, in which all the words of 
Scripture are said to be words of God. Gen. 





li, 24 does not represent them as uttered | 


by God, but either by Adam or by the 
writer of the narrative. If it was believed 
that Moses wrote Genesis, why is Moses 
contrasted with the author of these words 
in Genesis ? 

But it would not be well to build too 
much upon such facts as these. We may 
turn to another part of our inquiry, 
| Itis obvious that the significance of this 
| conclusion thus far reached would be 
| diminished, if not destroyed, in case it 
| should appear that the Jewish people, 
| up to the time of Christ, had all firmly 

believed Moses to be the author of the 
| Pentateuch. But is evidence to this effect 
| forthcoming? If the Pentateuch itself 
claimed to be written by Moses, that would 
be very strong proof-that the later Jews 
believed it to be so written. But it does 
not. It contained only the following pass- 
ages which in any way bear on the question: 
Ex. xvii, 14 contains God’s command to 
Moses, ‘‘ Write this [the defeat of Amalek] 
ina book” (the absence of any statement 
that Mosés did so is, of course, not to be 
pressed); Ex. xxiv, 4, begins, ‘‘And Moses 
wrote all the [just uttered] words of the 
Lord”; Ex. xxxiv, 27, says, ‘‘And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Write thou these [just 
uttered] words’”; v. 28, says, ‘‘And he 
[Moses, or God 7] wrote upon the tables the 
words of the covenant, the ten command- 
ments”; Nu. xxxiii, 2, says, ‘‘ And Moses 
wrote their goings out according to their 
journeys by the commandment of the 
Lord”; Deut. xxxi, 9, says. ‘And Moses 
wrote this [just promulgated] law”; v. 19, 
represents the Lord as saying to Moses, 
‘* Now, therefore, write ye this [following] 
song for you”; and v. 22 says, ‘‘ Moses, 
therefore, wrote this song”: and, finally, v. 
24 speaks of something as occurring 
‘*when Moses had made an end of writing 
the words of this [just promulgated] law in 
a book.” These are all the passages in the 
Pentateuah which can come into the ac- 
count, and they do not, singly or collect- 
ively, afford any proof whatever that Moses 
wrote the whole Pentateuch. 

Neither do the other canonical books of 
the Old Testament afford any such proof. 
It is impossible for us, within our present 
limits, to cite all the passages which might 
be and have been thought to bear on the 
question; but any one who will take the 
trouble to go through the Old Testament, 
Concordance in hand, and candidly examine 
all the references to Moses, will find that 
there is not one which involves the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch. There are 
abundant references to Moses as the law. 
giver, to the ‘* Law of Moses,” the ‘* Book 
of the Law of Moses,” the ‘* Book of Moses,” 
as well as to the details of Moses’ history ; 
but none of these, as we have had repeated 
occasion to notice, carries any necessary 
implication as to literary authorship. There 
is nothing, from Joshua to Malachi, which 
would lead us to attribute to Moses any 
larger share in the writing of the Pentateuch 
than the Pentateuch itself explicitly claims 
for him. 





We turn to the extra-canonical books of 
the Jews, which antedate the time of Christ, 
and the result is entirely thesame. We find 
repeated allusions to the “law” (of Moses, 
or of God), sometimes as a body of authori- 
tative legislation, sometimes as a written 
law; and this latter, again, sometimes as a 
writing in the possession of the Jews, without 
any reference to the perscn who wrote it 
(e. g. Baruch ii, 2, ‘‘Things written in the 
law of Moses,” cf. I Esdras ix, 39); some- 
times as a law written by Moses himself 
(e. g. Baruch ii, 28, ‘“‘As thou spakest by 
thy servant Moses in the day where thou 
didst command him to write thy law before 
the children of Israel,” etc.) In none of 
these cases, however, is there any indica- 
tion that the ‘‘law” (of Moses, or of God) is 
a name for the entire Pentateuch, but rather 
the contrary, since the emphasis lies on its 
legjgjative character, and in the explicit 
passage cited above, from Baruch, the con- 
text (ii, 29) proves the reference to be to 
the writing of the Deuteronomic law. We 
find, also, the expression ‘‘ Book of Moses,” 
with evident reference to a law book (e.g. 
I Esdras i, 11, ‘‘ To offer to the Lord, as itis 
written in the Book of Moses”; cf. vii, 6, 9, 
etc.); but for this limitation the term ‘‘ Book 
of Moses” is as ambiguous here as we have 
seen it to be elsewhere. Besides these ex- 








pressions, there are also allusions to Moses 
as the author of the song, Deut, xxxii (e. g. 
TI Macc. vii, 6, dating from near Christ’s 
time) to Moses as lawgiver of Israel (¢. g. 
II Macc. vii, 3), and to other parts of Moses’ 
history, such as the fact of God's revela- 
tions tohim. Ecclesiasticus xlv is a good 
illustration 8f this. It is largely occupied 
with Moses (see especially v, 5), but there 
isno hint of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch here, any more than elsewhere 
throughout this class of the Apocryphal 
literature, We cannot, therefore, infer from 
this that Moses was in Christ's time cur- 
rently believed to be the author of the 
Pentateuch. 

The writings of Philo and Josephus are 
entirely different from the Old Testament 
Apocrypha, in this respect: they assume 
and assert the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. There are numerous passages 
which bear upon thesubject. The following 
are sufficiently explicit: Philo (Vit. Mos. 
ii, 8), after speaking of Mosesand ‘“‘ his holy 
writings,” says: ‘‘ These writings of Moses 
may be divided into several parts; one of 
which is the historical part, another is 
occupied with commands and prohibitions. 

Again, the historical part may be 
subdivided into the account of the creation 
of the world and the genealogical part,” 
ete. Cf. Josephus, Pref. Antiq.; Antiq. i, 
1, 1, ete. The familiar citations, Antiq. 
xvii, 6,3; Contr. Ap. i, 8, taken in connec- 
tion with the above point strongly the same 
way. Both of these writers include even 
the last verses of Deuteronomy in the work 
of Moses. Philo says (Vit. Mos. iii, 39): 
‘* Most wonderful of all is the end of his 
sacred writings. For when he was 
now on the point of being taken away, 

while still alive he prophesied ad- 
mirably what should happen to himself after 
his death; relating, that is, how he kad died, 
when he was not as yet dead, and how he 
was buried,” etc. Josephus says (Antiq. iv, 
8, 48): ‘*A cloud suddenly over- 
shadowed him, and he disappeared in a cer’ 
tain valley; but he wrote in the holy books 
that he died, fearing lest they should ven- 
ture to say that because of his extraordinary 
virtue he went to God.” 

Philo is believed to have been an elder 
contemporary of Jesus. He lived and wrote 
at Alexandria. Josephus, after studying 
not one system of Judaism, but, as he him- 
self tells us, all the systems, attached him- 
self to the Pharisees, indeed; but, after his 
capture by the Romans (A. D. 67), was 
identified with the life of his conquerors, 
accompanied Vespasian to Alexandria, in 69, 
and after 70 lived in Rome, where he wrote. 
(Antig., c. A. D. 92. Contr. Ap. somewhat 
later.) It is frequently inferred that they 
express the view of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, which was current throughout 
the Jewish world in their time. This would 
be conceivable and possible; but it has 
never been proved. It is equally conceiv- 
able and possible that Philo and Josephus 
may represent an Alexandrine view, which 
was not known or not accepted by the 
Jews of Palestine in Christ’s time. Very 
important in this connection is the remark- 
able passage (IV Ezra xiv, 19 7.) where 
Ezra is represented as lamenting that the 
law has been burnt, and as praying for the 
Holy Spirit: ‘‘ And I will write all that hath 
taken place in the world since the begin- 
ning, which were written in Thy law.” The 
passage goes on to say that his request is 
fully granted. Now, this book bears marks 
of a Palestinian origin and dates from the 
first Christian century, and the writer evi- 
dently intended to teach that the law (= 
Pentateuch) in the hands of his contempo- 
raries was tlie result of Ezra’s restoration; 
but it is exceedingly difficult to suppose 
that he could so teach, utterly ignoring the 
original agency of Moses, if there had been 
in his time and country a prevailing belief 
that it was Moses who gave the Pentateuch 
the literary form which it then possessed. 
This passage shows us that the theory ac- 
cording to which the view of Philo and 
Josephus was that generally accepted in 
Palestine during the New Testament times 
is attended with some difficulty. 


It is impossible, within our limits, to 
trace the opinions of the Early Christian 
Church on thjs subject, nor is it necessary, 
The sources of informstion to which we 
have already referred are the only ones upon 
whjch we can rely for the views of the first 





century. As for the Talmudic evidence, it 
will be well to refer to the well-known 
passage in the Baba bathr*, 14 b., where 
Moses is said to have written the Pentateuch, 
with the exception of the last eight verses, 

It is to be noted that this exception makes 
a not unimportant distinction between the 
opinion of the Baba bathra and that of Philo 
and Josephus. Now the Baba bathri is a 
Baraitha, or external ‘‘Mishna,” of nearly 
equal authority with the Mishna of Rabbi 
Jehuda; but, although the view contained in 
it has prevailed more widely than any other, 
from that day to this, the date of the tract 
is too late for us to determine from its as- 
sertions the opinion of the first century, 
If, however, any attempt of this sort were 
to be made, it could be offset by the other 
view, so familiar in the Talmud and Rab- 
binical literature, according to which God 
himself was the direct and sole author of 
the 7'horah (=Pentateuch), and even had it 
with him in Heaven long before the crea- 
tion (¢. g., Shabbath, 88, ete.). This would 
not of itself be inconsistent with the agency 
of Moses in receiving and recording the 
Thorah as a revelation from God; but it 
goes to show a Jewish habit of so dwelling 
upon the divine authorship of the Penta. 
teuch as to ignore, for the time, at least, 
any human agency. But in some passages 
God is represented as giving the whole 
Thorah (=Pentateuch) to Mosea in written 
form (Berachoth 5¢). Wt is true that these 
assertions are combined with other most 
which them 
practically valueless, and they are referred 
to here only as a possible offset to an undue 
emphasis upon the Baba 
bwshri. A single other reference is of in. 
terest, as showing how little the expression 
‘*Law of Moses” (or ‘‘ Book of Moses”) in- 
volves Mosaic authorship.  Shabbath 894 
represents Satan as asking the Lord; 
‘* Where is the Thorah?” The Lord directs 
him to the earth, and, finally, to Moses, to 
whom it had been given. Moses hides the 
Thorah from him, and because of this un. 
selfish devotion to the Thorah, the Lord 
declares that it shall be called by Moses’ 
name—the Thorah of Moses, (Cif. on the 
foregoing Weber, Altsynag. Palliat. Theol., 
pp. 15, 90, 25.) 

Neither from the New Testament itself, 
therefore, nor from earlier, or contemporary, 


absurd statements, render 


words of the 


or later documents, have we any such evi. 
dence as to the current belief of Christ's 
time in regard to the authorship of the 
Pentateuch as to warrant us in putting 
upon his words and those of his disciples 
an interpretation not suggested by strict 
verbal exegesis. 

Indeed, we may go still further. It ts 
impossible to concede that, even if the case 
were different, we should be able, from the 
popular belief of Palestine, to infer the 
necessary meaning of the words of Christ 
and his disciples. (a.) It must be observed 
that it is the (nearly) contemporary view of 
Philo and Josephus which alone we should 
have the right to admit as the view of 
Palestine. But this view involves the 
Mosaic authorship of the last eight verses of 
Deuteronomy. If Jesus, then, really com- 
mitted himself to the (supposed) popular 
belief as to the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, he committed himself to the Mosaic 
authorship of Deut. xxxiv, 5—12. Will it 
be agreed that we may not lend an ear to 
arguments which would disprove the Mosaic 
authorship of these verses? (b.) But we 
have no right to say that (even granting 
the popular belief) Jesus and his disciples 
committed themselves to it, when their 
language does not necessarily involve such 
commitment. To impose such a limit upon 
them is to say, in effect, this: It is wrong 
to attribute to Moses certain words, which 
he really uttered (or wrote), because the 
persons addressed falsely believe that he 
uttered (or wrote) certain other words as 
well. There is no question whatever of 
deception. Indeed, if it should ever appear 
that Jesus, for the purpose of avoiding 4 
strife with the Jews, whieh might have 
obstructed his work and in which no prin. 
ciple was at stake, used his absolute dis- 
cretion in omitting to make any statement 
ag to the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
because he knew the popular belief to be 
false, while he freely and rightly appealed 
to Moses’ authority whenever it could serve 
his purpose, we could only admire his 
wise caution. And we may say in general, 
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that, if we were to limit the meaning of | the ninety-nine names of God ninety-nine | subdued, somewhat musical recitative or 


Jesus’ words in all cases by the popular 
understanding of them at 


the time, we | 


should have to wipe out some of the richest | 
and deepest thoughts of the Gospels. Ma. | 
v. 89, John ii, 19, John xi, 11, and many | 


of the parables of Jesus ought to teach us 
how mistaken it is to attempt to condition 


the real meaning of what he said by the | 


prejudices and ignorance of his hearers. 


Not only is it true, then, that no certain 


proof is at hand of a belief in the Mosaic | 


authorship of the Pentateuch current 
among the Jews generally in New Testa- 
ment times; but, even if there were, that 
would not alter the result to which we have 
been led by our process of verbal exegesis. 

This concludes the inquiry which it was 
proposed to make in this series of articles. 
The actual Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch is not disproved by the issue of our 
discussion. That as far as the 
New Testament is concerned, an open ques- 
tion, and we may freely, without fear of 
coming into conflict with any part of the 
Scripture teachings, subject all the evidence 
that can be procured to the historical and 
critical tests to which alone a final appeal 
can be made. If it that 
wrote the Pentateuch, the 
New Testament will raise no word against 
it. If it should prove that he wrote only 
some part, the peerless authority of Jesus 
and of the Holy Spirit inspiring his follow- 
ers would be shaken not a whit. 


remains, 


should 
whole 


prove 
Moses 


UNION THEOLOCICAL SEMINARY. 


THE DERVISHES. 


BY REV. J. M. REID, D.D., LL.D., 
NHORETARY OF THE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCTETY, 


Berore the foundation of the Turkish Em- 
pire, as it is claimed, there were twelve 
orders of dervishes, and since that time 
there 
more. 


have been established twenty-four 
These thirty-six orders differ from 
each other in costumes, modes of worship, 
and doctrines. They are the mystics of the 
Mohammedan faith, a species of the genus 
known elsewhere as monks, fakirs, saints, 
etc., and count themselves pre-eminently 
the friends of Allah. The title of the order 
has been accounted for in various ways; but 
it is most generally supposed ‘to be derived 
from the Persian der (door) and vish (to 
beg) and to mean one who begs from door 
to door. Khatifi Ali was the first to re- 
nounce all worldly stores, and distribute 
them to the poor, and he soon had many 
followers, who were called Safasahibi, from 
the Arabian Safi—pure. The one idea of 
the originators of the order was usefulness, 
and their motto was from the Koran: “Tne 
nest MAN 18 He wo 1s Most Uservi To MAN- 
Kinp.” Austerities came very soon to be 
practiced and fantastical services were not 
far behind. Without any precise theological 
system, the dervishes are mostly idealists, 
spiritualists, or pantheists, though, as a 
general thing, they are the bitter antagonists 
of the Ulemas, or theologians. 

Availing myself of a recent stop of a day 
or two in Constantinople, I visited two of 
these orders in their places of worship, and 
will now endeavor to describe whatI saw 
and heard. 

The tekkeh, or convent of the ‘ Howl- 
ing Dervishes” which I visited, is at 
Scutari. There is another at St. Demetri. 
Scutari is on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phrous, and is the largest of the suburbs of 

Yonstantinople. It is the ancient Chrysop- 
olis, and built like Constantinople, over its 
cobble-stone pavements; and through its 
crowds of Turks, Armenians, Greeks, etc., 
we made our way to the convent of these 
dervishes, whose proper name is Rufa-ces. 
Behind a stone wall and entered by a wide 
gate, we found a room, perhaps 40 feet 
square, with a railing separating the in- 
terior, where the dervishes exercise, from 
aspace some six feet wide around three 
sides of the wall, where spectators sit or 
stand. A gallery for the women is pro- 
vided, screened by aclose lattice work from 
eyes below. Their exercises had already 
been begun when we entered. To us it 
was simply a continuous cry, howl, or song; 
but there was little of melody ‘in it and it 
was evidently a constant repetition of 
words of worship. I was informed that a 
portion of the recitation was the Moslem 
confession of faith: ‘Za ilaha ill Allah.” 
Other parts consisted of the repetition of 





*hiefly found. 





times. Sacred ejaculations and prayers 
varied to some extent this monotonous 
howl. A sheikh or priest, or sometimes 
two of them, in the meantime, often chant- 
ed, in tones a. little more melodious, passages 
from the Borda, the celebrated poem in 
praise of the prophet or out of *other poems 
in praise of the great Sheikh Abdul Kader 
Gelani or Seid Ahmed Rufai. Portions of | 
the Koran are also recited. 


This is all done by the dervishes, standing 
in a circle, black, brown, yellow, and 
white, of every conceivable shade and fn 
age varying from almost infancy to latest 
years. As they begin to recite ‘‘la-i-laha-ill 
Al-lah” each syllable is attended with some 
motion of the body bending forward and 
They 
were evidently intensely devout in their ex- 
ercises, and their mental excitement steadily 
increased as it continued. As emotion 
swelled within them, their gesticulations be- 
came increasingly violent, sometimes quick- 
ened by a couple of stamps of the foot of the 
sheikh. An African, nearly seven feet in 
hight, jet black, especially attracted atten- 
tion by the zeal of his worship. His chest 
began to heave, his white teeth were dis- 


backward and swaying sidewise. 


played, and his whole countenance indi- 
cated a state of cornlete rhapsody, at- 
tended with a convulsive action of the limbs, 
resembling what is known among us as 
‘‘jerks.” Another, who was said to be an 
Indian Dervish, whose long and Indian-like 
hair, with each backward toss of the body, 
was thrown over his 
wild 


face, giving him a 
at length broke into 
tears and plaintive cries, that were not in 
their rubric, and had to desist for a little 
time before he could recover his composure. 
To find an analogy between these effects 
and those of the violent singing and shout- 


appearance, 


ing of our Southern Negroes was almost 
irresistible, and we were forcibly reminded 
of the language of the Book: ‘ Bodily exer- 
cise profiteth little.” The exercises were 
closed by the children, of whom a score, at 
least, stand in the exercises, advancing to 
the sheikh, bowing and kissing his hand, 
and then casting themselves prone on the 
floor, face downward. The principal sheikh 
then walked over them, supported on each 
side by a sheikh, and treading carefully 
with his bare feet on the thighs of each. 
The significance of this ceremony we could 
only imagine. 

On a subsequent day we visited the 
Mevlevi, or, as they are commonly 
known, the ‘‘ Whirling Dervishes.” Their 
tekkeh is at Pera, another suburb of Con- 
stantinople, where the foreign residences are 
The was similar in 
construction to that at Scutari, though in a 
better neighborhood and of better con- 
struction and with better furnishings. The 
dervishes themselves were not so motley a 
group, were dressed in the neat costume of 
the order, and bore an expression of intel- 
ligence and moral worth in their counte- 
nances. Dr. Long, professor in Robert Col- 
lege, who accompanied us, informed us that 
he was well acquainted with some of them 
and that they were reliable, estimable men. 
The Mevlevi are evidently of much high. 
er order than the Rufa-ces. Many of the 
principal men of the nation, it is said, have 
given in their adhesion to this order. The 
Sultan himself is never regarded as fully 
invested with imperial power till girded 
with the Sword of Osman by the principal 
sheikh of the Mevlevi. They ordinarily 
wear a mantle bordered with green; and 
the tradition is that the Angel Gabriel 
brought some good news to the prophet, at 
which the prophet turned around, after the 


room 


fashion of the present whirl of the 
Mevlevi, and dropped his green 
cloak, which his disciples seized, cut 
into strips, and sewed upon the 


borders of their own garments. They 
wear a high and homely fez, of drab color. 
When performing, they wear a white skirt, 
belted around their person, which was evi- 
dently weighted at the bottom and which 
spread itself into a wide circle as they 
whirled. With both arms outstretched, the 
left hand lower than the right and with its 








palm downward, while the palm of the 
right is upward, they whirl around for | 
hours. Though their eyes seem tightly 
closed, they never come into collision with 
one another. All this while their counte-' | 
nances seem serene and worshipful, and a 





chant is kept up, accompanied by a flute 
and tamborine. The music is said to be 
sometimes quite superior, and to hear it 
many lovers of the art weekly resort to the 
services. My ears were not cultivated to 
such an extent that I could admire it. 
Several able writers have given much 
time and attention to the origin, doctrines, 
and character of the dervishes. 1 have had 
but the simple purpose to tell what I wit- 
nessed of this strange development of Mo- 
hammedanism. Zeal, intensity of devotion, 
and fearlessness in worship have certainly 
marked many devotees of the Koran. | 
Monotheistic as it is, it seems to many a 
step toward Christianity. 
superficial observers. 


I fear such are 
Wherever it prevails 
licentiousness, murder, and other basest 
crimes are perpetuated. Decades of centu- | 
ries have not lifted the peoples above our | 
pity who embrace it. 


On this journey, my | 
heart has almost bled for these poor peoples, | 
and I sigh more than ever for the redemp.- | 
tion of Turkey to Christ and the arrest of | 
the spread of Mohammedanism in Africa. 


- ~—_ — 
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Tue customary large audience greeted Mr. 
Cook Monday Noon, March 19th, completely fill- 
ing. the seats of Tremont Temple. The subject 
of Mr. Cook’s prelude was “ Foreign Criticism of 
America” and that of the Lecture was “ Japan 
the Self-Reformed Hermit Nation.” 


THE PRELUDE. 
AND AMERICAN JOURNALISM. 
Average Britons reverence pedigree ; average 
Americans, performance ; the highest Britons, 
ancestry ; the highest Americans, achievement. 
But there are two Britains and two Americas— 
a tory and a republican England—as there was 
once an oligarchic American government under 
the slave power and a republican government in 
opposition to it. In our civil war very few in Eng- 
land understood that there were two Norths and 
two Souths. There is an Americanized England 
and an Anglicized America, but the former en- 
larges its boundaries more rapidly than the latter. 
The tory England of the privileged classes and 
certain sides of our fashionable society sympa- 
thize closely with each other as do republican 
England and our most progressive American re- 
formers. Neverthless, as Charles Sumner’s ex- 
perience, first as an extremely ardent admirer, 
and finally as a most vehement and searcning 
critic of England, shows, even the best classes of 
the Anglo-American world often most seriously 
misunderstand each other in great matters, in 
spite of the speed and fullness of intercommuni- 
eation between England and America in our 
brisk day. It is a little amazing to open an 
English historian like McCarthy and read that 
during our civil war those who endeavored to 
show that it was not easy to find a convenient 
dividing line for two confederations on the North 
American Continent were commonly answered 
that the Mississippi formed exactly a suitable 
boundary. It was an article of faith with some 
of those who then most eagerly discussed the 
question in England that the Mississippi flowed 
east and west and separated neatly the seced- 
ing states from the states of the North. 
{Laughter.] That is the wisdom of a certain 
portion of London club life. (See “ History of 
Our Own Times,” by McCarthy, vol. ii, chap. 
xliv.) John Bright used to say, during the hot 
contest against slavery, that every morning the 
leading newspapers of London went into the 
streets of Europe to curse the American Republic. 
It was a liberal British politician who declared 
that the Republican bubble had burst. Lord 
Russel, spoke of our war as a contest in which 
the North was striving for empire and 
the South for independence. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself once said that Jefferson Davis 
had made an army, a navy, and a nation. 
There were three Englands during our civil war— 
that of the operative and middle classes, usually 
for us; that of society in London and the shap- 
keeping class, dependent on society, usually 
against us; and then the government, strictly so 
called, which never took formal groundin favor 
of the South, but seemed at several times on the 
very point of doing so. The densest ignorance 
was found not withthe operatives, who in Lan- 
cashire endured a cotton famine, rather than 
assist in breaking the blockade of the Soutiern 


ENGLISH 





States ; not with the middle class, represented by 
a John Bright or a Stuart Mill; but with the 
haughty fastidiousness of London luxurious cir- 
cles ;and even with the ‘‘Thunderer,” which when- 
ever it spoke on American affairs was commonly 
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a blunderer. [Laughter.] The British Govern- 
ment itself was often exceedingly in need of in- 
formation ; for instance, when President Lincoln 
issued the emancipation proclamation, the only 
official reply made by England to that great act 
of our nation was that it could not be made clear 
to British common sense why we emancipated 
the slaves in precisely those states where we had 
no power to carry out the proclamation and did 


| not emancipate them in the states of which we 


already had military possession, (Laughter. } 
That was one of the sapient remarks of Ear] 
Russell himself. Two English noblemen were 
once standing before Michael Angelo’s statue of 


| Moses, which was intended for the tomb of Julius 
| II, and one of them asked: ‘* Why should Julius 


II be represented with horns?” The other replied ; 
“They were a peculiarity of the Sforza family,” 
No less a man than Chunder Sen, as we one day 
launched our small steam vessel on the Ganges, 
turned to his American guest and asked : “‘ Have 
you any rivers in America as large as this?” 
[Laughter.] I might have told him that it isa 
fact of physical geography that the seven largest 
rivers of Asia—the Oby, the Amoor, the Hoang- 
ho, the Yang-tse-kiang, the Yenesei, the Indus, 
and the Ganges—taken together, do not carry to 
the ocean as much water as the Amazon alone, 


| Fearful of falling under suspicion of exagger- 
| ation, I was silent, for I remembered that Mr 


Spurgeon once showed me in his study two 
pamphlet cases with the peculiar titles : ‘ Bull on 
Bragging” and “Jonathan on Exaggeratiou,” 
[Laughter.] 

In discussing foreign criticisms of the United 
States, my object is not to annoy either our critics 
or ourselves ; but to strike, if possible, a fair bal- 
ance between the ignorant and the wise criti- 
cisms and between justifiable and unjustifiable 
self-estimation. Notice, first, a few points in the 
list of not very ignorant, unfavorable criticisms 
of America by foreigners : 

1. Our newspaper press is deeply colored by our 
national and local peculiarities, good and bad ; 
but as yet more thoroughly by the latter than 
the former. Nevertheless, although it nowhere 
represents adequately our best traits, we are 
justly proud of it, on account of the merit of its 
upper portion, There is, however, a long tail to 
the kite of American journalism, and a consider- 
able portion of it is bedraggled by the gutters. I 
have no patience with third and fourth-rate 
American journalism ; nor with our people for 
having patience with it. Iam proud of first and 
often of second-rate American journalism ; but 
Tam ashamed of our people for not giving our 
best newspapers ao gand a support as they give 
to fifth-rate and sometimes to seventn-re~ .c..4 
in the newspaper world, Allow me to say that I 
hope I do not lack appreciation for our best 
newspapers. They pay more for news than the 
British newspapers do, American first-class news- 
papers seem to me to be superior to the British in 
the discovery of news, while the British are supe- 
rior to the American in the discussion of it, 

It is most interesting to compare the journal- 
ism of the outskirts and edges of the British Em- 
pire with that of the frontiers of the American 
Union. I confess iam somewhat humiliated by 
being obliged to admit that I think the British 
Empire throws the blood of its heart out into the 
finger-tips more thoroughly than we do the blood 
of the best parts of our civilization into the fin- 
ger-tips of our frontiers. The newspapers of 
Australia are better than those of our Pacific 
slope. Look at this superb daily journal from 
Sydney, in New South Wales, Australia, the Her- 
ald {unfolding a paper before the audience], and 
which is called the Times of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The moment you take it in your hand 
you feel that here is a very different stock of 
paper than usually goes into even our best Amer- 
ican sheets. You can carry that newspaper around 
the world, and unfold it every other day, without 
its becoming a rag ; but there are many first-class 
American newspapers which you cannot use three 
days without finding them drop to pieces, of such 
poor quality is the paper. The mere unprinted 
paper of the Sydney Morning Herald costs two- 
pence half-penny, and the paper is sold for two- 
pence—that is, four cents—the income being de- 
rived largely from advertisements. You observe 
that this paper does not display its advertise- 
ments. They are all set solidly, an indication 
that space is worth something in this sheet. 
But our very best dailies, with the exception of 
about three in New York and two in Chicago, 
are full of garishly displayed advertisements ; 
and what shall I say of journals in other parts 
of the country? It is a sign of a wide circula- 
tion in a journal to have compact advertising 
columns, without great loss of space occupied by 
screaming type. 

Our dailies are improving rapidly; perhaps 
those of Chicago even more rapidly than those of 
New York. It does not become me to criticise 
the Boston press, for the best representatives of 
which I have great reverence. I wish exceed- 


ingly that the best of our newspapers 
were patronized ten times as well as 
they are. They deserve an immensely 


larger following than they have. I am 
obliged to notice, as I travel across the continent, 
that the wings of Boston dailies tire beyond the 
Hudson. Very few of them fly to Chicago. We 
have disadvantages here, because the ocean is on 
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one side of us; we can send a daily only one | 
| foremost Christian republic of all time and 


way. New York has much the same disadvantage, 


in spite of the complexity of our railway system | 


and her superior facilities for gathering news, 
Chicago has physically great advantages for the 
purposes of a daily newspaper, as it can send one 


four ways. That city is likely to be the news- | 


paper center of the country. San Francisco 
publishes no paper equal to the Sydney Herald or 
the Melbourne Argus, both of them provincial 
sheets in the British Empire. You say British 
newspapers are dull, and many of them are. But 
the best of them are not dull to men of thought 


and action. They grapple with difficult sub- | 
jects; they always furnish a leader or two on | 
the most intricate and complex matters of pub- | 


lic interest. Our journalism, I fear, is open to 
criticism for running into scrappy discussions, 
that catch the eye of the multitude, but do not 
really fix the attention of educated readers. Our 
dailies are not as ready as the best parts of the 
English press are to discuss difficult themes 
every morning, three hundred days of the year. 
On the other hand, our newspapers are probably 
more entertaining than the English. It will not 
do to speak of English journalism as all of it 
dull, because there is a class in society that finds 


mere scrappiness dull and thorough discussions | 
in leading articles interesting. Let short para- | 


graphs, a8 compact and incisive as sonnets, be 
made numerous on the editorial pages. They need, 
nevertheless, to be accompanied by leading arti- 
cles containing a wider sweep of information and 
argument, and themselves as compact as sonnets, 
in spite of length. Is it said that such articles 
are not read? Let them be on the most strategic 


and blazing of current themes, and the | 
more thorough they are the more cer- | 


tain are they to command attention by re- 
warding it. There is room in America for a 
great improvement of our discussion of the news 
which we gather with such enormous cost. Why 
is it that our newspaper editors do not 


oftener remember the remark of the present | 


editor of the Tribune, that the day is coming 
when the position of a first-class editor will 
be more influential in the United States than 
that of a member of the Cabinet at Washington? 

It is often said by our foreign critics that we 
are governed by newspapers; but my reply 
usually has been: ‘‘No, not by newspapers ; but 
by news, which is a very different thing.” The 


glory of our press is that it is willing to expend | 


enormously for news. Its chief fault is that it 


does not discuss this news with as much thor- | 


oughne-s as the English would do, with the 
serious purpose of leading public sentiment. 
Of course, it is to be remembered that the ar- 


rangement of our politics is such that newspa- | 


per discussion is not very effective. Ordinary 
political campaigns often depend on quite other 
influences than newspaper discussion here and 
in Great Britain; but I cannot explain why so 
many dailies this side of Chicago appear to be 
afraid to have an opinion of their own. Do 
political parties own newspapers? Do counting- 
rooms put ropes around the necks of editors? 
What the people want in a newspaper is not only 
news, but intellectual and moral leadership. The 
chief writers for our daily press are brave and 
scholarly men ; but they seem to lack a large por- 
tion of characteristic American courage in their 
discussion of issues unpopular with great lead- 
ing parties in both church and state. The press 
of Chicago criticises our Eastern press for 
timidity in presence of the foremost literary, 
political, and religious powers in society. The 
East values newspapers less and books more than 
the West does. The best parts of the Chicago 
press contain much that is raw and crude and 
sometimes utterly vulgar. The leading sheets of 
that city are to be praised as yet chiefly for their 
vigor and enterprise. The quality of the jour- 
nalism of Chicago is by no means equal to the 
quantity of it; but there is improvement in it, 
there is life, there is courage, and well there 
may be, on account of the geographical position 
of the city, which is the queen of our lake 
region and of the upper half of the valley of 
the Mississippi. Sunday editions are an indus- 
trialand moral nuisance with which first-class 
English dailies almost never trouble their print- 
ers and editors and the public. Our critical 
weeklies the foreign critics sneer at mercilessly. 
It is amazing that, with 53,000,000 of people here 
and less than 40,000,000 in Great Britain, she 
should look in vain for a parallel among us of 
her Spectator, or Saturday Review, or Atheneum, 
Her great quarterlies she thinks superior to ours 
in weight, as they certainly are in number; but 
Inever found a Briton bigoted enough not to 
admit that our best illustrated monthlies sur- 
pass everything of their class produced abroad. 
It is safe to assert asa summary that there is 
much more room than is popularly supposed to 
exist for the improvement of both American and 
British journalism, through the imitation by each 
of the best traits of the other. 

2. What is to be said of American “manners 
from the point of view of our foreign critics ? 
“Webster,” said Thomas Carlyle, writing to 
Emerson, “is a dignified, perfectly bred man, 
though not English in breeding.” (Correspond- 
ence of Carlyle and Emerson, vol. i, p. 248.) 
Far be it from me to assume that American man- 
ners must be molded exclusively by British or 


4 


French or German or Italian ideals. We are the 


soon to be the wealthiest, as we already are the 
most progressive of the nations. We have a 
right to a standard of manners of our own ; but 
we are most certainly open to criticism yet, as 
we were in the days of Charles Dickens's first 
visit, as to a number of large, avoidable mis- 
takes in the field of manners. I do not know 
how I shall introduce the distasteful topic on 
which Dickens spoke so frankly and which Mr. 


| Emerson called “a fury of expectoration.” 
| This is an inveterate, but let us hope not an in- | 


curable American disease. There is not a cuspi- 
dor in the public rooms of the House of Com- 
mons, nor in the hall where the members sit. 1 
have been in many a great English hotel, in 
which I have looked in vain, outside the smok- 
ing room, which I never visit, for one of those 
| characteristic American utensils. [Laughter.] 
| What would a senator from Congress do in Par- 
liament? This disease of ours results partly 
from our climate, no doubt, which is dryer than 
| that of England. Miners and plowboys in 
| Australia fall into this American habit. The 
climate there, at least in the central portion of 
that continental island, is very dry. We have a 
reputation for excelling all civilized populations 
| in coarseness in this matter. You would no 
more think of seeing in a first-class hotel in 
England er in the House of Commons or Lords 
| —whatever may be the case in the sin@king-rooms, 
on either side the main floor—one of these 
| 
| 


| utensils than you think of seeing one in a 
church here. The fact that we can manage our 
churches properly shows that we could, if we 
would, manage other places properly. It is 
affirmed on the authority of official statistics 
| that Russians and Britons consume annually 
only one pound of tobacco; but that 
Americans consume three pounds per in- 
dividual—that is, about six pounds per man, 
not per woman, thank Heaven! (Laughter and 
applause.] There is a certain lawlessness about 
| our habits in regard to our use of the weed which 
| our continent gave to the world that I have not 
| seen matched anywhere, unless it be in the ruder 
| portions of Germany. Certainly in England well- 
| dressed persons are far more cautious about in- 
| vading the rights of others through the use of 
| this weed than they are here. If a man smokes or 
|. chews tobacco, and you affirm that he has a right 
to do so, it by no means follows that he has a 
right to make me smoke or to offend a whole 
company of people in a railway carriage, or 

even on the street, by a display of his offensive 
| habit. [{Applause.] I am ashamed of the good 
| nature of Americans on this point. We ought, 
as Herbert Spencer told us, to be a little more 
ready to growl in the English fashion in regard 
to smali but real invasions of propriety, and we 
shall be ready to do this, no doubt, as soon as 
our population is more dense and it begins to 
cost more to let infelicities run their course. We 
shall arrest them when it is necessary to do so. 
Every generation our ministry is taking a higher 
and higher position on the matter. There are a 
number of conferences of our mighty Methodist 
Church that will not now ordain a man who is an 
habitual user of tobacco, [Applause.} The great- 
est orator of Boston and of the United States I 
heard once say that he hoped the time would 
come when no gentleman would smoke on the 
public streets. [Applause.] For one, I echo that 
sentiment of Mr. Phillips, and I wish we might 
have a far sterner public sentiment on this 
matter; not mere ly among men, but among 
ladies. If the gentler half of our population, the 
fastidious half, will assert its rights with a little 
bit of queenliness, men who have good habits 
will be immensely encouraged and men who 
have bad will be made to feel the pressure of dis- 
couragement. [Applause.] 

3. De Tocqueville thought that the bad man- 
agement of our great cities will ruin us ultimate- 
ly unless we keep a large standing army to gov- 
ern them. This sentiment is heard constantly 
among our foreign critics. 

4. The corruption of our civil service is a 
theme on which it seems as if Von Holst, author 
of the most pessimistic European criticism of us 
written of late, must have been sent here to find 
ground for unfavorable opinions. I do not know 
that this author was subsidized by anybody in 
Germany to find out our faults and disgust 
Europe with American institutions; but ,if he 
had been, his employers would have had reason to 
be highly satisfied withthe results of his work. 
Let us study Von Holst, although he gives an 
hundred pages to the political chicanery of a 
Martin Van Buren, and hardly half a dozen to 
the great constitutional arguments of our Web- 
ster against the doctrines of the South as to nul- 
lification and secession. 

5. Bondage to the uneducated, to illiterate 
voters or to the half-educated, this is the stern- 
| est of American woes, as our haughtiest foreign 
| critics think. In view of the extent of our illit- 
eracy, it is difficult toshow that there is not yet 
| in this country something like bondage to illiter- 
| acy. In spite of the merits of our common-school 
system, our illiteracy is so great that in many 








closely-contested elections we are literally un- 
der bondage to the uneducated or half-educated. 

6. Sharp dealing and distrust Charles Dick- 
ens thought the worst vices of American com- 


mercial, political, and even social life. When 
Richard Grant White wason the tower of 
Windsor Castle one day, the old keeper there 
pressed certain attentions on him which the 
musing traveler tried to shake off. “I beg your 
pardon,” said the keeper ; “ but I think you must 
be an American gentleman. I shouldn't have 
thought it if you had not been so suspicious. 
American gentlemen are always suspicious. 

being so accustomed, you see, sir, to be taken in 
at home.” (‘England Without and Within,” by 
Richard Grant White, p. 155.) [Laughter.) A 
more just or acute remark than _ this 
has not often been made concerning our 
characteristic American mental attitude. Every 
man hereis his own manager; every man 
his own protector. It is characteristic of our 
pushing, fairly well-educated, shrewd American 
that the look of his eye is: ‘Cheat me, if you 
can.” [Laughter.] Far more often do you find 
this look here than abroad. It is a good thing, 
this self-reliance, if it do not degenerate into 
self-assertion. It is a good thing, this acute cau- 


born with a speech in his mouth ; but, if a Briton 
is born with a speech in his mouth, it is a speech 
with a stammer in it and a halt. Nevertheless, 
he utters very good sense, usually, and there is 
capacity for a long pull and a strong pull in him. 
I have the feeling that the Briton is our superior 
in endurance, while we are his superior in the 
matter of incisiveness, insight, and swiftness in 
presence of any difficulty. 

8. We are criticised for having too little orig- 
inal literature. British and German literary cir- 
cles have a mild mania for something in poetry 
and prose that is distinctively American. We 
are savagely criticised for saying ‘‘I guess,” 
where the Englishman says “I fancy.” It is 
enough to mock us in the eyes of certain critics 
asa nation of Philestines that we “guess” and 
‘reckon ” and *‘ calculate.” Britons who forget 
that these phrases are never used by persons of 
thorough culture and careful habits of speech 
among us are also very likely to forget how 
many millions of Englishmen have trouble with 
the letter hb. The American vulgariam, after all, 





tion, if itdo not become mere suspiciousness, 
It is charged against us that we are more shrewd 
than conscientious in the collisions of trade and 
politics. It is affirmed and with some truth, I 
fear, that there is among Americans a tendency 
to sharp dealing in little things that is not found 
in British and German society. Undoubtedly 
there is rascality enough in the British 
Island, and, indeed, more physical brutality than 


here ; but many an American critic has admitted 


that there is less sharp dealing in small matters. 
In Great Britain everything centers in London, 
and, if a rascal is found out anywhere in the 
islands, he is gazetted in the great metropolis ; 
while here you may know in one city that a man 
is a rascal, but not be able to proclaim the fact 
easily in any one of a dozen cities to which that 
man may flee. There is opportunity to bring 
penalty on the dishonest man in Great Britain 
that there is not here. In a first visit abroad I 
twice found my American bankers falling into 
bankruptcy, and when I went abroad the last 
time I had an English banker ; that is, I depended 
on a house in London. It is very humiliating to 
be obliged to make these confessions; but, for 
one, I have come home with the conviction that 
we are capable of a good deal of improvement in 
the matter of honesty in little things. An Ameri- 
can may be and usually is the soul of honor in 
great things; but we allow an amount of sharp 
dealing in little things that would disgrace a man 
in many circles abroad. Do not say I have 
brought a railing accusation against the American 
character at large. We are more enterprising 
than any other people ; competition is fiercer here 
than anywhere else on earth ; there is vastly more 
opportunity to rise here than elsewhere, if you 
only have self-reliance and capacity. Itisa great 
national allurement of ours, this of sharp deal- 
ing, and should be resisted with all the sagacity 


| and force ef the American character. 


7. We are accused of having a fickle tempera- 
ment. Britons, it is said, bear a loug and steady 
strain in commerce, in politics, and in war better 
than Americans. ‘‘We do not care to be trou- 
bled with this theme any further,” we say very 
often of an important but wearisome public 
duty. ‘* We are too busy with our own affairs to 
attend to it. We bave heard enough of it.” 
‘Let us not have this man’s name in the news- 
papers any more.” “ Hush up the matter. What 
if we have not reached the truth concerning it as 
yet? We have no time to investigate it thor- 
oughly. Let it drop.” This comes partly from 
American overwork, from American haste, from 
the absorption of individuals in their own af- 
fairs, where all have a chance to rise; but I fear 
there is a certain fickleness of temperament 
which proceeds from other causes. It is most 
certain that the physical fiber of Americans is re- 
fined by our climate. The magnetic pole of the 
earth is in the forehead of this continent. The 
magnetic intensities of our climate are greater 
than those of similar parallels abroad. Our cli- 
mate is dryer, and for this and a multitude of 
other reasons, we are developing something of 
the Greek temperament and the Italian. If you 
put Greek and Italian finesse with Anglo-Saxon 
daring, may God have mercy on the civilization 
that will be developed unless Christianity puri- 
fies it. Give the American as much conacien- 
tiousness as he has will and finesse, and I regard 
him as incomparably the noblest human crea- 
ture on earth. But there are many things 
that develop our will and our tendency to 
sharp dealing more rapidly than our con- 
scientiousness. Our very temperament leads us, 
perhaps, into the Greek and Italian quality of 
fickleness. At the bottom of this tendency lic 
our superior capacities for art. We are deyelop- 
ing in this matter far more rapidly than Britain 
ever did, and, as I shall show in a moment, are 
surpassing her through delicacy of touch. This 
comes from our new temperament. I am now 
speaking of the dangers of this temperament ; 
but its blessings are very great. American ora- 
tory depends on it to a large extent. We are 
more fluent than our British ancestors. It has 
been said that whoever is brought up in the elec- 
tric climate of our country, under our Northern 
Lights, in our nearness to the magnetic pole of 








the world, under our common school system and 
our opportunities for political advancement, is 








although its use is not to be defended for an in- 
stant, was once good Chaucerian English. Six 
times in as many pages of ‘ Chaucer” I found 
this American phrase 


* Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 
And fell adown her back, a full yard long, J guess. 


Our New England colonies, founded just after 
Shakespeare's time, brought his English to 
America, and our long colonial isolation fixed it 
in our usage, while British English haa been 
| Johnsonized and thereby not improved, Ameri- 

can English to this day is more nearly Shakes- 
| pearian than British English, 
| 9 We are criticised for lack of participation in 

the affairs of the Old World. We are said to have 

no sympathy with the struggles of weak nations 

outside America, Following the advice of Wash- 

ington to keep out of entangling foreign al- 
| liances, we have rarely, except once, in the case 
| of Greck independence, expressed an opinion on 
affairs in the other hemisphere, We are sharply 
criticised for this by the best English and 
German philanthropists, and especially by those 
of France, for France has made it her glory to 
| help weak nations. 

10. We are criticised for overwork and the 
haste that makes waste. Every American, #0 
Europe thinks, is born half an hour too late and 
is trying all his life to make up lost time. This is 
| Herbert Spencer's criticiam and is one of the 
most just ever passed upon us, 
| ‘To look now at a few points on which opinion 
is divided abroad, I will mention, first, protection, 
| 
| 


which the mass of Britons, of course, do not be- 

lieve in. If you are ever annoyed in British 
| society by the persistent presentation of the ad- 
| vantages of free trade, turn about upon your 
critic and say: “* Free trade may be a very good 
thing ; but do you believe in free trade in land?” 
{Laughter.] That question usually staggers a 
Briton like a cannon-ball amidships. Several of 
the great states of Australia do not believe in 
free trade just now, although 10,000 miles of 
ocean between England and Australia constitute 
protection for these colonies, Opinion is divided 
as to the separation of church and state ; but the 
| most advanced of English reformers believe in 
the American ideal on that matter, 


What are the favorable foreign criticisms on 
America? Is it admitted that on a few points we 
have indisputably acquired a certain superiority 
to Europe? In machinery we are confessedly 
superior. For nearly every purposé to which 
labor-saving machines are applied American in- 
ventions lead the world. Our watchmakers 
dazzle the Swiss and English ; our cutlery outsells 
the British, even in Sheffield. The London Times 
once said there was not a more amazing out- 
burst of genius in old Greece in the 
matter of art than there has been in 
America in the matter of machinery. It is 
confessed that our best engraving far surpasses 
the English. I heard one of the foremost pub- 
lishers of Edinburgh, Mr. Nelson, whose name is 
held in honor on both sides the Atlantic, say he 
could find nobody in the British Islands to do 
for him such work as is issued every month in 
the Century and in Harper's Magazine, Our rail- 





in the world, although Britons will be slow to 
adopt our system for their small islands, Where 
there must be great rivers of night travel flow- 
ing constantly, sleeping coaches must be intro- 
duced; but there is very little night travel be- 
tween even London and Edinburgh, and so 
there are only two or three railway lines that 
have sleeping coaches in Great Britain. The 
compartment coach has advantages of its own in 
a mild climate, like that of the British Islands. 
The American system of checking luggage is the 
best in the world. 

Our best writers of monographs in science 
have the most unfeigned respect of the leaders of 
science in Europe. For example, take the re- 
cent estay of Professor Abbot, of Cambridge, on 
the Fourth Gospel ; take certain publications of 
the Smithsonian Institute; take such scientific 
treatises as Professor Peirce used to issue in 
astronomy ; take the very best of our work in re- 
gard to electric lighting, and it is confessed that 
we are not surpassed even in the haughtiest cir- 
cles of science abroad. Our common school 





ways, on the whole, are to be regarded as the best _ 
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system, on the whole, is greatly admired, though 
probably it is not superior to that of Prussia, 
nor to that which England and Scotland will soon 
have. The aspiration of our masses, the temper- 
ance reform, the absence of a law of primogeni- 
ture and of a hereditary house of legislation, 


our just land laws, our high wages—are all eulo- | 


sized abroad, 

The best way to decide how much truth there 
is in foreign criticisms of America is to notice 
what your own secret thoughts are as you return 
to your country after a long absence. As I 
crossed the continent, lately, I kept a blank book 
open before me, in which I entered on the right- 
hand pages what I admired in American civiliza- 
tion, and on the left what I disliked. A very 
singular and suggestive manuscript thus came 
into existence. The lists which I have now given 
of unfavorable and favorable criticisms made by 
foreigners are almost precisely what my criti- 
cisms were as [came back to my native land. 
America has ceased to be excessively sensitive to 
European criticism or even to British. The poet 
Tennyson said to an American Northern gentle- 
man, ina London parlor, during our civil war: 
“Twish you to understand, sir, that my sym- 
pathices and those of society here are on the side 
of the South.” “TI wish you to understand, sir,” 
the American replied, “ that we of the Northern 
States do not care where your sympathies lie. 
We expect to fight this war out on our own plan, 
for our own good and that of the human race.” 
Tennyson treated his guest with increased re- 
spect after this speech. America is of age. 
Nevertheless, in Occident, as in Orient, the worth 
of international criticism increases with its in- 
telligence so rapidly in our day that the wisdom 
of Robert Burns deserves cosmopolitan applica- 
tion: 

0, wad some power the giftie gle us 

To see ourselves as ithers see us ; 

It would from many a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion. 


THE LECTURE. 
JAPAN, THE SELF-REFORMED HERMIT 
NATION. 

Physical May in Japan is endlessly beautiful ; 
but her s,iritual springtime is yet more fascinat- 
ing, although it has not reached May yet, but is 
in early April, How swift and vast the change from 
its recent pagan January and February and its 
stormy, revolutionary March. Civilization in 
Japan puts forth buds of joyful promise, The 
spring brooks flash and foam where a little while 
ago the land was locked in the drifts of hermit 
politics and religious traditional misbeliefs, The 
landscape is full of pleasant sights and sounds and 
odors. Now and then the song of birds fills the 
fresh air. It is good to be in Japan in the vernal 
season of the regeneration of an empire, and to 
have opportunity to cast a few seeds into the 
giant, virgin furrows of reform, never before as 
promising as now in the Far East. 


LAND AND PEOPLE, 


What is the land of the Rising Sun? What 
are the chief traits of its people ? 

Approaching Japan from the West, over the 
misty and often turbulent Chinese Sea, you 
awake one bright Spring morning, and find 
yourself in the presence of the paradise of green, 
conical islands which surround the harbor of 
Nagasaki: The celebrated missionary, Xavier, 
lived and labored on the Island of Firando, not 
far to the north. You are soon sailing close 
under Pappenberg, the Tarpeian Rock of Japan, 
where in 1688 hundreds of Japanese Christians, 
who had accepted Xavier's doctrine, were cast 
headlong upon the tusks of the reefs at the foot 
of precipices andinto the sea. The birds sing 
audibly, in spite of the throbbing and the clank- 
ing of your ship's engines. The pines secm to 
stand as solemn mourners at the summit of the 
cliff, and to gaze in perpetual sadness down the 
murderous crags. You repeat Milton’s sonnet on 
the massacre of the Piedmontese, and cannot 
deny yourself the delight of anticipating the 
ultimate religious regeneration of Japan, as you 
recall the heroism of her early Christian martyrs, 
when, as yet in the seventeenth century, they 
had been taught only the corrupted faith of 
Rome, 

The faces of many aged women and men 
whom J saw in Japan interested me exceedingly 
by their thoughtfulness, symmetry, gentleness, 
and akind of patient force, not unaccompanied 
by a considerable spiritual elevation. If you 
wish to know the real traits of a people, study 
the faces of its men and women in their ad- 
vanced years, before the strength of the body 
has begun to crumble and when ripeness of the 
soul is at its best. I think the faces, especially 
the eyes of virtuous people in advanced life 
among the Japanese, are more nearly civilized 
than those of any other population I saw in 
Asia. The eyes are sensitive and sober, pene- 
trating and usually conscientious, fairly forceful 
and almost never arrogant or evasive. The chil- 
dren of a nation do not reveal its characteristic 
traits so thoroughly as its aged people, for their 
faces have not been chiseled by the experiences 
of life. One finds in the countenances of those 
who have fought the battle of their earthly 
eareers the marks of both their natural and 





The faces of its old men and women are the best 
map of any nation’s capacity and actual life. 
The islands of Japan are best compared to 
those of Great Britain. They lie off the coast of 
Asia, much as those of Britain do off the coast 
of Europe and are not far from the same size. 
There are four islands, however, in the Japanese 
group that are of very considerable extent. The 


| central and largest one is rather longer than 





Great Britain. From its extreme southern por- 
tion to its northernmost point its length is equal 
to the distance from New York to Chicago ; from 
the tip of the lowermost of the four large islands 
to the tip of the uppermost the distance is that 
from New York to Omaha, or from Edinburgh to 
Naples, in a straight line. 

Passing through the Straits of Shimonoseki, 
any American or Britain ought to hang his head, 
for here, in gallant self-defense, a Japanese 
prince resisted the domineering entrance of 
English and American vessels into his waters, an 
act for which Japan was obliged—not merely by 
Englishmen, but by Americans—to pay a large 
indemnity. After any amount of intricate lob- 
bying, it appears that a portion of this money, 
now amounting, with its interest, to $1,800,000, is 
likely to be paid back by our Congress; but a 
larger sum than gocs to Japan is to be given to 
the officers and crew of the vessel that we 
thrust into that most unrighteous sea fight, or 
in other ways retained by us. The Shimonoseki 
indemnity was wrung from Japan by a process 
no better than robbery. Thank Heaven that we 
are doing a little to show that we revere justice. 
Great Britain has done nothing in the matter as 
yet. 

INLAND SEA OF JAPAN, 

The Inland Sea of Japan is a gleaming silver 
and azure plain, 200 miles long, surrounded by 
bold and picturesque hills of vivid green and 
dotted with hundreds of islands of surpassing 
beauty in their forms, groupings, and verdure. 
The eye never wearies of the study of its terraces 
of waving wheat, its hillsides clothed in thick 
green copse, and their summits crowned by the 
murmurous gnarled Japanese pines, outlined 
against a sky as soft as that of the Mediterranean. 
Plainly, this land has never been ground by 
glaciers. Whoever would grasp the controlling 
fact concerning Japanese landscape scenery must 
remember that the islands of Japan are volcanic 
in their origin and that what we call the drift in 
geology has never been passed as a gigantic rasp 
over the conical hills thrown up by force of earth- 
quakes and inner fires. Japan is part of a mighty 
submerged mountain-chain, extending from the 
Kurile Islands far southward and lying on the 
edge of a great depression in the sea-bottom. 
There are twenty active volcanoes in Japan and 
several more in the Kuriles. The chief peculiari- 
ty of Japanese scenery is that the hills have not 
been worn down by glacial action, and so there 
are a certain sharpness, symmetry, and hameless 
grace in Japanese landscape views that I have not 
found in other parts of the world, The tops of the 
hills are frequently as sharp as they can be with- 
out land slides. Often there is breadth on them 
for but one row of pines. When a delicate haze 
overspreads the landscape, it causes the hills to 
appear higher than they are and the trees on 
their tops to look unnaturally large. Japanese 
landscape painting has been criticised for mak- 
ing trees too large for the hills on which they 
stand ; but one glance at the characteristic scenery 
around the inland sea shows that what appears 
disproportioned in Japanese representations of 
landscape is really a close copying of Nature. 

FUJI-YAMA. 

Early one morning you are looking anxiously 
toward the East fora first view of Fuji-Yama 
while it is wholly covered by dark gray and pur- 
ple clouds, which become fleecy white a third of 
the way up the arch of the sky. Gradually, 
as the sun beats upon this vaporous eastern wall, 
it falls apart, and above it looks out something 
white and vast, with an outline that does not 
crumble in the sunlight. This is Fuji-Yama, the 
sacred mountain of Japan. You will never for- 
get its glorious hight, its saintly snows, its daz- 
zling contrast with the azure behind it, nor the 
fleecy multiplex vapors with which its breast is 
enswathed and its feet covered down to the very 
edge of the far-flashing sea across which you gaze 
toward the whole celestial vision. When you turn, 
later, northward, into the Bay of Yeddo, you see 
nearly the whole outline of the mountain rising 
against the sky, like an openinverted fan, Stand- 
ing wholly alone and having an altitude of over 
14,000 feet, Fuji-Yama draws to itself from all 
Japan admiration and sometimes adoration. The 
natives really worship it as itself a god, and not 
merely as the Greeks revered Olympus as the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Fuji is said to have 
risen suddenly, in the third century before 
Christ, in a great earthquake, from the level of 
the sea. As its birth was portentous, it may well 
have originated devout awe among the inhab- 
itants of the tottering island through whose crust 
it shot toward the sky. 

You land at Yokohama, a beautiful city, partly 
on a sea-washed plain, partly on a bluff, and 
your chief anxiety, after twenty-seven days at 
sea, is to escape into the green fields as soon as 
possible, After an outline study of the city, you 
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employ a mellow, sunny afternoon in a rural ex- 
cursion, which turns out to be idyllic. I must 
show you the land and people before I show you 
their reforms, and I ask you now to look upon 
a landscape which certainly is not easily matched 
anywhere on the globe. You roll smoothly along 
in your man carriages, which are simply magni- 
fied child’s carts, drawn by men—Pullman cars, 
[Laughter.] You look abroad over the blessed 
billowing grain, and remember the dearest coun- 
try hauuts with which you are familiar on the 
other side of the globe. Fuji gazes at you from 
the west. Mississippi Bay flashes from below 
you on the east. Here are the waters through 
which floated the ships of our American Commo- 
dore Perry, who was sent to Japan, in 1853, by 
Daniel Webster, the first of our statesmen, to 
insist on the opening of Japan to Western com- 
merce and the earliest circle of that typhon of 
reform which has since swept over the empire. 
On this shore stood the natives, who thought 
Perry's steamers were imprisoned volcanoes. 
At the edge of these waters, in 1854, he 
set up a mile of telegraph wire, and had 
a locomotive put into action on an iron track. 
You pluck familiar flowers of the temperate 
zone in a walk through the green fields. Here 
are white clover and red, the violet, the dande- 
lion, and the wild strawberry. The cherry blos- 
soms, 60 prominent in Japanese art, are but a 
little past their prime, while the camelias and the 
azaleas, in the fullest blaze of their beauty, are 
drinking the mild sunbeams of the fresh sea- 
wind. At the foot of the bluff you take your 
jinrikishas in a picturesque village, and roll 
slowly back to Yokahama, through wonderfully 
verdant landscapes of rice-fields and pine-clad 
hills. Some of the slopes are covered with 
thickets of the most graceful bamboos and now 
and then you see a somewhat chilled and under- 
grown palm. The wheat fields rustle on the right 
and on the left. The pine trees sing. The sun- 
light falls as a benediction on land and sea. 
You seem to hear a tremulous celestial music 
in the sky between Fuji and the great 
deep. Looking up, you find that your fancy has 
not misled you, Far above the green, solemn 
country are floating in the sea-breeze Japanese 
kites, with Xolian attachments, raining down a 
concord of sweet sounds—now low, now loud, now 
apparently near and now distant, but always 
mysteriously ravishing to the ear and soul, 
Poems have been written by scores, in many 
languages, to express the mysterious meanings of 
the music of an Holian harp ; but of all positions 
in which this most pathetic and touching of 
musical instruments can be placed the best is in 
the evening twilight and the fragrant winds of 
Spring, far aloft between the seashore and the 
stars. 
CAUSES OF REFORM IN JAPAN, 

What were the chief causes of the reform of 
Jupan? 

1. The rivalry of the emperor and his chief 
general, the former called the Mikado and living 
at Kioto, and the latter the Shogun and liviug 
in the city now called Tokio and exercising really 
imperial power. 


2. The opposition of Japanese scholars, and . 


especially those of the school of the Prince of 
Mito, to this dua] government and to the usurpa- 
tions of the Shogun. This prince was burn in 
1622 and died in 1700 and is regarded as the real 
author of the movement which culminated in the 
revolution of 1868, 

3. The fall of Pekin, the accession of the Tar- 
tars, and the overthrow of the Ming dynasty in 
China and the dispersion of many refugee 
Chinese scholars throughout Japan, in a manner 
analogous to the dispersion of Greek scholars 
throughout Europe, after the fall of Constanti- 
nople, in the thirteenth century. 

4. The oppressiveness and corruptions of the 
feudal system, of which the Shogun was the 
head. 

5. The influence of Western secular civiliza- 
tion on Japan after her gates were opened by the 
American Commodore Perry, in 1858, and by 
subsequent British and other European inter- 
course. 

Perry arrived opposite Yokohama July 7th, 
1853, and made a treaty there March 8th, 1854. 
Webster and Everett did more than any other 
American statesmen for the opening of Japan. 
It ought to be of interest to citizens of New 
England that the very first official document 
ever written by an American concerning the 
opening of Japan was penned by Daniel Web- 
ster, when he was Secretary of State, under Mr. 
Fillmore. [Applause.] Our own Edward Eve- 
rett followed up the enterprise most vigorously, 
To-day, in the Bay of Yeddo, you have two 
islands named for these two Americans, No 
thoughtful citizen of our republic can pass these 
spots without thanking God that the genius of 
these statesmen unlocked one of the rustiest 
hinges of the Far East. [Applause.] 

6. The introduction of Christianity into 
Japan at various periods from the time of Xavier 
until that of the self-supporting native Japanese 
churches of the present day. 

7. The native aspiration of the Japanese. 

In this list of causes which have led to the re- 
form of Japan you will notice that I have not put 
into the foreground foreign influence. Japan 
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was reformed from within. (See Griffis, ““'The 
Mikado J Empire,” especially chap. xxviii, ) 
Foreign influence was more the occassion than 
the cause of her entrance upon a new political, 
educational, and religious career. It ought to be 
remembered constantly that the dual govern- 
ment of Japan, under what were called the spirit- 
ual and the temporal emperors, never had the 
cordial support of the best scholars of the 
empire. The Prince of Mito secured the publica- 
tion of a history of Japan in more than two 
hundred volumes, but containing not much 
more matter than Bancroft’s History of the 
United States. It soon became a classic and 
educated the best circles of the Japanese into 
opposition to the usurping Shogun, at Tokio, 
Little by little patriotic public sentiment was 
aroused, As the Shogun was the head of the 
feudal system, I suppose his power would have 
been overthrown with violence, even if foreigners 
had not opened the ports of Japan. It is some- 
times said by British writers that the bom- 
bardment of one or two Japanese towns intro- 
duced a new career in the empire. Cannon-balls 
and powder and British bravery are to be 
credited with all the impulses that set in motion 
these great reforms. The truth is that, without 
any bombardment of Kagoshima, or Shimono- 
scki, or any other place that has been approached 
by Britons or Americans in our capacity of 
pirates [Laughter], the Japanese feudal system 
would have been overthrown. The head of it 
certainly would have been cut off, for, before 
Perry landed, public sentiment was ripening for 
the overthrow of the Shogun. The head of the 
feudal system once cut off, it was easy to bury 
the body. It is true that feudalism was put 
down after the country was opened to foreigners , 
but the best judges, both foreign and native, are 
of opinion that it would have been put down 
without any incitement from abroad. 

There is a very suggestive parallel between 
the dispersion of the Greek scholars through 
Europe, after the fall of Constantinople, and the 
dispersion of the Chinese scholars through Japan, 
after the fall of Pekin. The downfall of the 
great city of the Bosphorus was the beginning of 
a new period of culture for all Western Europe, 
and so the downfall of Pekin was the beginning 
of entirely new impulses in Japan. 

Notice that feudalism in Japan was very op- 
pressive, very corrupt. Great nobles spent their 
days in debauchery. They had, indeed, some 
military ability ; they were proud of reputation 
with their fellows, and were accustomed to com- 
mit suicide at the slightest infraction of their per- 
sonal honor. Harikari, in Japan, was abolished 
only of late; but these men, in spite Of their 
bravery and their honor, were often exceedingly 
tyrannical and utterly debauched, and lived on 
taxes wrung from a comparatively virtuous 
peasantry. 

The chief influence, after all, in the reform of 
Japan came from the native aspiration of the 
Japanese character. If the head of the China- 
man is turned toward the past, that of the Jap- 
anese is turned toward the future. 

JAPANESE ART. 

In spite of th2 fascinations of the theme, 1 
have no time to pause on Japanese art further 
than to say that I believe that since the old 
Greeks there has been no nation that has hada 
larger spark of celestial geniifs in this matter 
than the Japanese. Already their art is coloring 
more or less many portions of Occidental art. 
Probably no one school in art has done more to 
acquire a cosmopolitan influence during the last 
thirty years than that of Japan. No people 
known to history has ever exhibited a more in- 
tense love of the beautiful in Nature than the 
Japanese. The native encyclopedias are accus- 
tomed to point out the fine scenes of the 
noblest cities, lakes, and mountains. You bathe in 
Lake Biwa, and, opening a native description of 
that wonderful sheet of water, you find much 
mention made of its eight beauties. No Greek, 
Roman, German, or English eyes taught the 
Japanese to see beauty in Nature. Its enchant- 
ment seems to have been a passion with them 
for ages. Carlyle says that descriptions of 
scenery were not common in European literature 
until after Goethe gave to the world the “ Sor- 
rows of Werther.” But here are the eight bean- 
ties of Lake Biwa as described by the Japanese 
in their own books when as yet they were a 
hermit nation : 

‘¢ The Antumn moon from Ishiyama; 

The Evening Snow on Hoia Yama ; 

The blaze of Evening at Seta ; 

The Evening bel) of Mii-dera; 

The boats sailing back from Yabase ; 

A bright sky, with a breeze, at Awadzn ; 

Rain by night at Karasaki ; 

The Wild Geese alighting at Katada,” 
(ERNEST M, SATOW, “Central and Northern Japan,’ 
p. 89.) 

NATIVE ENDOWMENTS OF THE JAPANESE, 

You give twelve lectures in Japan ; six in Eng- 
lish, and six through an interpreter, As you 

study your crowded native audiences in Yoko- 
hama, Tokio, Nagoya, Kobe, Osaka, Kioto, and 
Nagasaké, you gradually form definite concep- 
tions of the peculiarities of the physical, mental, 
and moral temperament of the Japancse, Un- 
doubtedly, they have the temptations to false- 
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hood and sensuality which are peculiar to the | 
most sensitive races. Aspiration, honor, in- 
dustry, patience, and cheerfulness, however, are 
natural to the Japanese character, and need only | 
to be crowned by thorough training in Christian | 
conscientiousness to transform the native sensi- | 
tiveness of organization into a blessing and make 
it consistent with the judicial type of mind. The 
Japanese have been called the French of the 
East. They seem to me to be more sober than 
the Gauls were, as Julius Cesar found them 
more gifted in art, more aspiring, while not less 
generous, courteous, and brave. The Japanese 
are occasionally criticised for being physically 
small. I call them the diamond edition of 
humanity ; but they are marvelously. well-formed, 
fine-grained, and compact in organization, A 
great physician told me he measured the hight 
of an hundred as they came into his dispensary, 
and that the average was five feet two inches, 
which, I believe, exceeds the hight of Isaac Watts 
or Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The Japanese are exceedingly fine steel. The 
edge of the battle-ax in the Japanese soul I 
think is sharper by Nature than in the Briton, or 
in the German, or in the American. There is not 
as much weight in the ax. There is not so much 
length of helve. This is the power of the Ger- 
man, the Briton, and the American that, even 
with a dull edge, there is such size and weight in 
the ax, such length in the helve that the edge 
cuts its way through this rough world. The 
Japanese is the more delicate structure ; sharper, 
but without as much weight in the metal, per- 
haps. Nevertheless, there is still great weight 
behind the helve, as in the Saxon or in the 
Frenchman, great smoothness in the _ helve 
and toughness. In ordinary affairs the Japanese 
will do better without education than the Briton 
or the American. They are a people of an 
ancient civilization ; they show the mark of it in 
their faces. The quality of steel is so good that 
a little education sharpens them immensely. 
They improve faster under a given amount of 


training than the German peasantry, or the Brit- | 
| tion to look into it for proof that there is as 


ish, or the average American. This is saying 
very much ; but I respect immensely the fiber of 
the Japanese steel, and the form of the ax and 
its achievement in cutting down the mighty tree 
of feudalism, and in beginning to cut down the 
still mightier tree of paganism in the Japanese 
Empire. 
EXTENT OF REFORMS IN JAPAN. 

What is the extent 
Japan? 

1. It is represented in outline by the celebrated 
charter oathof the emperor taken in 1868 and 
faithfully kept to this hour. 

‘* A deliberative assembly shail be formed. All 
measures shall be decided by public opinion. The 
uncivilized customs of former times shall be 
broken through. The impartiality and justice 
displayed in the workings of Nature shall be 
adopted as a basis of action. Intellect and learn- 
ing shall be sought for throughout the world, in 
order to establish the foundations of the empire.” 
[Applause. ] 

Think of such a proclamation as that issued by 
an Asiatic prince, whose family antedates the 
Roman Empire. He claims to be the 123d of his 
race in succession from an emperor, whose date | 
is about 660 B. C. It is affirmed that the | 
dynasty of Japan is the oldest known to history. 
This document is the real basis of the new gov- 
ernment. The Emperor promises the organiza- 
tion in 1890 of a national parliament, based on 
representative institutions, When the Emperor 
took the oath, he was only sixteen years of age. 
Its words were put into his mouth by the 
real leaders of the revolution—Okubo, Kido, 
Iwakura, Sanjo, and other rising officials, many 
of whom had received important impulses toward 
reform by what they learned of the Occident in | 
studying in missionary schools. ‘These men 
were almost all business managers, factors, and 
retainers of the territorial nobles. 

2, Alarge measure of freedom of the press is 
guaranteed and newspapers are numerous and 
influential. 

3. The feudal system is overthrown. An hered- 
itary nobility, with at least 600,000 retainers, is | 
disarmed. The rule of the Shogun is ended. The 
Mikado has supreme power. } 

4. The army, navy, and post-office system have | 
heen reorganized on the best western models. 

5. Auniversity has beenJopened at Tokio, com- | 
mon school education made compulsory, and 
seventy per cent. of the children of school age 
brought under instruction. Schools for female 
education are efficiently patronized by the Em- 
press and the nobility. 

6. Practical ownership of the land has been 
taken from a few privileged classes, and given 
into the hands of the people. The Emperor re- 
tains a title in the soil; but the peasants can buy | 
and sell leases of it for long periods, 

7. The abolition of most of the restrictions as 
to the admission of foreigners to the empire. 

8. The general toleration of the preaching of | 
Christianity and the growth of self-supporting 
Christian churches and school. 

9. The sending of embassies to the Western 
nations, beginning with the visit of Iwakura 
Tomomi and his associate ministers to the United 
States, in 1872, and so making the circuit of the 
world. 


of the reformation in 


10. The activity of native authors, teachers, 
politicians, and reformers in the common pur- 
pose of regenerating Japan by the adoption of 
the best portions of the civilization of Europe 
and America. 


DANGERS IN THE JAPANESE FUTURE. 


Let me now answer the question : What dangers 
are yet before Japan as a reformed country? 

1. The too speedy introduction of representa- 
tive institutions. 

2. The growth of party spirit under political 
rivalry and enlarged freedom of public discus- 
sion. Imported heresies in political economy, 
such as socialism and nihilism. 

3. A large public debt, burdensome taxation, 
and threats of bankruptcy. 

4. The death-struggle of reformed Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and other native hereditary misbe- 
liefs. 

5. Imported unbelief. 

Several teachers from the West have assured 
Japan that Christianity is waning in power in 
the Occident. Japan needs to know the differ- 
ence between the cream of the Occident and 
its driftwood and scum. Nihilism,* socialism, 
agnosticism, positive atheism float into Japan on 
the waves of our literature. Only a scholarly 
and aggressive Christianity can guarantee the 
prosperity of the Japanese future. After Lyeyasu, 
one of the greatest of Japanese heroes, had won 
the battle of Sekigahasa, he sat down and tied 
on his helmet, and said: “After victory tighten 
the cords of your armor.” His wisdom is pecu- 
liarly necessary to Japan at the}]present hour of 
her great transitional period. Let her study the 
West until she learns that it is Christianity that 
has made the foremost of Occidental nations 
free, intelligent, powerful, and progressive. 
Japan will soon be too well educated to be mis- 
led as to the real sources of the greatness of 
England, Germany, and America. I hold in my 
hand at this moment the catalogue of the stock 
in trade of the chief Japanese book-shop in 
Tokio, and I ask any one who doubts my asser- 


good a collection of English books as you will 


| find in almost any book-shop in the Occident. I 


| good results are following. 


hold in my hand the examination papers of the 
Japanese University. They are as searching as 








and magnesia, which are the earthy bi-carbonates, 
and in some waters those of potash and sodas 
which are the alkaline, bi-carbonates. The neu- 
tral portion consists of the neutral] salts of earth 
and alkalines, such as gypsums and common salt. 
Salts of iron occur also occasionally in waters 
that are in use. Such salts impart an inky taste 
to the water, and they give a yellowish tint to 
lime that is washed by the water containing them. 
They too produce hardness. Waters known as 
chalky are those having for their principal in- 
gredient of impurity the bi-carbonate of lime. 
This is derived from chalk or limestone, the salt 
being changed from an insoluble to a soluble one 
by a double amount or dose of carbonic acid. 
The earthy salts of magnesia, above noted as 
belonging to the most material of the earthy 
salts, are frequently present in minute quantities 
with the bi-carbonate of lime. In some in 
stances “‘ the salts of magnesia are in so great 
proportion that a distinct and peculiar species 


of water is obtained.” The neutral salts of 
| lime, known as gypsum or sulphate of 
lime, act on water somewhat in the same 


| mere item of saving in tea.” 


| in many ways imperils health. 


those of Harvard or Yale, or Oxford or Cam- | 


bridge, the classics only excepted. Her inherited 
misbeliefs, which cannot endure the light of real 
research, Japan is vigorously casting off. 
grant that the land of the rising sun may 
speedily cease to be the land of bats! [Applause.] 


| NON-ORGANIC MATERIALS IN 


WATER. 


THERE are variations in the quality of water 
independent of organic constituents which need 
to be carefully considered and scrutinized. Our 
attention has of late years been turned so strongly 
to impurities dependent upon organic matter, 
such as that from sewage or to gaseous im- 
purities, that, perhaps, we are overlooking those 
charges of constituency which arise from more 
constant sources. Indeed, we have come to hear 


so much of Mineral Waters as conducive to 


health and have sucha host upon the market 
that it seems almost to be concluded that waters 
charged with some form of saline constituent or 
in some way differing from pure water, because 
of inorganic substances, are always pretty safe. 
The truth is far from this. Many saline sub- 
stances are prejudicial to health. The various 
mineral waters are not to be taken at a venture. 
Over-stimulated organs not infrequently make 
complaint, while other symptoms show that no 
Many of the saline 
waters tend rapidly to reduce fat and to waste 
muscle. Nota fewof them disagree with the 
digestive apparatus. Whenever any form of 
water different from ordinary pure water 
is used, its real inorganic variation should be 
known. Then its adaptation to any particular 
ailment needs to be known and its prescription 
to be carefully governed as to quantity. 

Water which has been boiled and aerated, by 
being freely poured from one pitcher to another, 
is not unpalatable and often agrees where the 
water of a particular locality is found to dis- 
agree with the resident or the traveler. It is an 
argument in favor of rain-water, properly stored, 
that it is found so free of saline constituents, 
except the little that is gathered in its descent. 

Hardness of water is one of the principal vari- 
ations with which we often have practically to 
do. ‘‘ Water is made hard by certain saline sub- 


| stances, of which the principal one met with is 


chalk (carbonate of lime), gypsum (sulphate of 
lime), and common salt (chloride of sodium). 
These are met with in nearly all waters, and do not 
make them necessarily impure, in the sense of 
being unhealthy ; but when in excess they render 
the water very hard.” The most important por- 


| tion of the earthy salts is the bi-carbonate of 


lime. The whole salts present, whether earthy 
or not, may be distinguished into two parte, 
according as they are neutral to test-paper or 
alkaline to test-paper. The unneutralized portion 
consists entirely of bi-carbonates, those of lime 





way as the bi-carbonate of lime; that is, render 
the water hard. It would be easy to give ample 
details showing the enormous outlay of soap in 
washing of clothes which the use of hard water 
entails, and its wasteful effects also in cooking. 
Mr. Holland, who softened the water supplied 
to his house, has stated ‘that it paid for the ex- 
pense of softening over and over again in the 
Of more serious 
concern is the effect of hard water on health. 
Its effect in causing calculus in deposits in the 
joints and on rheumatism are well known. In 
many it will beget a form of chronic indigestion. 
Soft water extracts much more efficiently and 
quickly the nutritive portions of meat and is 
even better for the boiling of almost everything 
that needs cooking. Thus the use of hard water 
“Water may be 
hard from the presence of salts, which cannot 
be removed from it, which we would thus call a 
permanently hard water, or it may be hard from 
the presence of salts which can be removed. 
Where the hardness of water arises from the 
presence of sulphate of lime, it cannot thus be 
made soft ; but, if, from the presence of carbonate 
of lime or chalk, it may be made soft by boiling, 


| or by what is now the well-known process of Dr. 


Clark, of Aberdeen, known as the Clark process. 


2 | In this the chalk or carbonate of lime, which 
God | 


constitutes the hardness, is precipitated by the 
addition of lime-water, made from caustic 
lime. The water thus becomes hazy and 
then white, but soon the chalk subsides, and the 
water is left clear and soft, withou! any sensible 
amount of quick-lime or bi-carbonate of lime. 
There are many water-works which need to bx 
examined as to the hardness of the water. 


School and College. 


Tue special feature of the new observatory 
at Columbia College will be a paper dome. This 
will be the fourth paper dome in the world. 
They have all been made by Waters & Sons, of 
Troy, N. Y., the manufacturers of paper boate, 
and are all in this country. The first one made 
is at the Troy Polytechnic Institute, the second 
at West Point, and the third at Beloit College. 
The method used inthe manufacture of the 
paperis kept a secret, the makers using a pri- 
vate patented process. The dome is made in 
sections—semi-lunes, as they ere technically 
called. There are twenty-four of these sections. 
They are bent over toward the inside at’ the edges 
and bolted to ribs of wood. The thickness of 
the shell is only 3-32 of an inch, but it is as stiff as 
sheet iron. On one side of the dome is the ob- 
long opening for the telescope, and over this is 
a shutter (likewise of paper, but stiffened with 
wood lining), which slides around on the outside 
of the dome. The whole dome isso light that 
the hand can turn it. The inside diameter 
is twenty feet and the hight eleven feet. The 
floor of the observatory is one hundred feet above 
the ground. 


-..-The educational movement in Turkey, 
which was lately set going by an order is- 
sued by the Porte that, at least, one school should 
be established in each village throughout the 
empire, has not advanced rapidly, owing to a 
lack of funds. A scheme to meet this difficulty 
has been devised by Halil Rifat Pacha, governor- 
general of Sivas, a district which comprises 
3,052 villages. There are 90,000 pairs of oxen in 
the province, and it is suggested that an annual 
school tax, not exceeding twenty okes of wheat 
for each yoke, shall be levied during five years. 
The grain thus collected is to be sown and culti- 
vated at a fixed charge, and will, according to 
Halil Rifat’s estimate, yield at the end of five 
years a capital of thirty million piasters (about 
one and « half million dollars), which 
can be devoted exclusively to educational pur- 
poses. The scheme will, it is anticipated, be- 
sides ite other advantages, give a strong impetus 
to agriculture. The Porte has entirely approved 
of the plan and hopes that in other provinces 
it will be found possible to promote education 
by raising funds on the ox-tax system. 





.... Professor Huxley said, in @ recent lecture : 
‘‘T have said before and I repeat it here, that, if 
a man cannot get literary culture of the highest 
kind out of his Bible, and Chaucer, and Shakes- 
peare, and Milton, and Hobbes, and Bishop 
Berkeley, to mention only a few of our illustri- 
ous writers—I say, if he cannot get it out of those 
writers, he cannot get it out of anything ; and I 
would assuredly devote a very large portion of 
the time of every English child to the careful 
study of the models of English writing of such 
varied and wonderful kind as we possess, and, 
what is still more important and still more neg- 
lected, the habit of using that language with pre- 
cision and with force and with art. I fancy we 
are almost the only nation in the world who seem 
to think that composition comes by Nature. The 
French attend to their own language, the Ger- 
mans study theirs ; but Englishmen do not seem 
to think it worth their while” 


....The president of the French Commission, 
appointed to report upon the advisability of in- 
troducing apprenticeship schools in Paria, 
recommends that, in addition to the schools for 
boys, ‘a school should be established for girls, 
which should be not only an apprenticeship 
school, but also one of domestic economy. The 
latter division would include general housework, 
laundry work, sewing, and, in addition, the 
obligatory parts of primary instruction, together 
with linear drawing, gymnastics, singing, and 
some special notions of technology having 
reference to the duties of housekeeping and to 
the materials to be used in the workshops, The 
trades to be taught would be millinery, embroid- 
ery, lace-making, dress-making, artificial flower 
and feather making, and, with these latter there 
would be compulsory courses of drawing from 
flowers and Nature and of modeling.” 


...-There is in Philadelphia an organization 
composed of some of the most prominent ladies 
and gentlemen of that city which is known as 
“The Public Education Association.” The ob- 
ject of the Association, as stated in its first annual 
report, is ‘to promote the etliciency and to per+ 
fect the system of education in Philadelphia by 
attracting general attention to its errors and 
defects through appeals to the local authorities 
and to the legislature, when needful, and through 
such other means as may from time to time be 
deemed expedient, becoming thus a medium for 
the expression of public opinion; finally, by 
taking such measures as may be best calculated 
to bring under instruction the thousands of 
children now growing up in ignorance,” 


....Cavendish College, Cambridge, England, 
was founded to enable students younger than 
ordinary undergraduates to pass through a 
university course, and to train for their profes- 
sion students who propose to become school- 
masters. The senate of the University has 
recently passed a grace admitting the College to 
an independent position within the University, 
under the title of “ Cavendish College Public 
Hostel.” The success of the students in gaining 
honors has contributed greatly to the result, 
while the distinction won by the College and by 
its cricket and football teams have —_.. 
ignored in summing up its merits. The cMarges 
at Cavendish are as low as £84 per annum, 


....In the Congressional Record, published 
since Congress adjourned, there is an interesting 
table showing what cach state in the Union spends 
for school purposes and what share cach state 
would receive in the proposed distribution of 
#10,000,000 out of "Government funds on a basis 
of illiteracy. It appears from this that Connect- 
icut, which spends yearly $1,408,375 would get 
$45,551.59, while North Carolina, which spends 
#352,882 yearly, would get $743,654.70. In other 
words, Connecticut would get a sum equal to 
three per cent, on what she spends for education, 
and North Carolina would get a sum equal to 
210 per cent. on what she spends yearly, 


....Dr. McCosh, of Princton, has given notice 
to the trustees that he desires to resign the presi- 
dency of the college and devote his entire ener- 
gies to the teaching of certain important branches 
of philosophy. To further this desire, it is 
probable that a School of Philosophy will be 
founded, which shall incinde departments of 
mental, moral, and political science with hin- 
tory. 


...-The Hon. Frederick Billings, of Wood- 
stock, Vt., who purchased the library of the late 
Hon. George P. Marsh, for $15,000, and presented 
it to the University of Vermont, has now given 
that institution #75,000 for the erection of a 
library building. 


...-The third annual meeting of the National 
Council of Education will be held at Saratoga, 
in connection with the National Educational 
Association, beginning July 5th and continuing 
to the 11th, 

....The junior class of Brown University 
voted recently in favor of refusing to speak at 
the usual junior exhibition, because President 
Robinson refuses to abolish the marking system. 
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Missions. 
AMERICAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY’S PROGRESS. 


Tur close of the Crimean War was a marked 
epoch in the missionary history of the East. - In 
the previous quarter of a century Evangelical 
Protestantism bad effected an entrance into the 
Turkish Empire and gained a widely extended 
existence in the Asiatic portion of it. The bit- 
terest opposition of hierarchical despotism wield- 
ing civil power and of popular bigotry had failed 
to crush the spirit of inquiry which had been 
awakened under the labors of a few missionaries 
and agents of Bible distribution from the 
West. Excommunication, with anathema from 
the Armenian Church, of adherents to evangel- 
ical truth, who were mostly of that body, com- 
pelled, in 1846, the organization of a distinct 
Evangelical Church ; and soon afterward, chiefly 
by the exertions of the English embassador, Sir 
Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), 
the Turkish Government was brought to ac- 
knowledge the claim to protection, as a separate 
civil community, of those who, by the action of 
their enemies, had been deprived of a legal posi- 
tion and all civil rights under the administration 
of Turkish law. 

Under varying experiences of partial freedom, 
and official as well as popular oppression, the 
work of religious enlightenment was prosecuted 
with such success that, in 1856, there were 
twenty-six evangelical churches, with a member- 
ship of 696 communicants and 3,538 registered 
native Protestants in the cities and many of the 
larger towns of various provinces ; and many 
places also had been reached in which a formal 
separation from the Armenian Church had not 
then occurred. In that year, in connection with 
the Treaty of Paris, the Sultan gave to Europe 
a pledge of full religious freedom to all his sub- 
jects. This was of great value, as a concession 
of a principle ; but it has never been more than 
very imperfectly carried out and, unhappily, it 
is leas executed at present than it was in some 
past years, 

But, against all obstacles, we see a progress 
which, if not such as we should rejoice to behold, 
is yet full of cheer to all who can rightly estimate 
it, The churches have increased in twenty-six 
years, from the number above-mentioned to 108, 
containing a communicant membership of 7,490 ; 
to which are to be added five churches, with 241 
members among the Bulgarians, and excluding 
the Syria mission, transferred, in 1870, to the 
Presbyterian Board. The Protestant civil com- 
munity in the empire must contain nearly 40,000 
souls, while many thousands more have, in a 
greater or less degree, been brought to the pos- 
session of new thoughts and feelings on the 
great questions which pertain to the ground of 
hope for sinners, 

Twenty-six years ago there were seven ordained 
native ministers, ten licensed preachers, and 
74 reported as native helpers. Now there 
are 66 ordained native ministers, 68 
licensed preachers, 368 teachers, and 99 other 
hel In 1856 there were 1,151 pupils, in 44 
co n schools, connected with the evangelical 
communities. Now there are 328 such schools, 
containing 13,366 pupils. If to these we add 
scholars inthe higher schools, the whole num- 
ber receiving instruction considerably exceeds 
15,000. 

At the former date there were in the whole 
field one boarding school for girls having 25, and 
one for young men with 40 students, both at Con- 
stentinople and both entirely free. The latter was 
largely scientific, but also furnished theological 
training to candidates for the ministry. A the- 
ological class of nine pupils at Tokat and one of 
six of Aintab were also taught. In place of these 
have arisen four theological seminaries, one at 
Marsovan, for Western Asia Minor; one at Har- 
put, for Eastern Asia Minor and Armenia; one at 
Mardin, for the region of Assyria and Chaldea ; 
and one at Marash, for the field of the 
Central Turkey Mission. In these are usually 
an aggregate of more than fifty students, prepar- 
ing for the sacred ministry, besides those in 

lower stages of instruction. Colleges have been 
established at Constantinople, Aintab, and Har- 
put. These are under independent boards of 
trustees ; but are direct outgrowths of the mis- 
sionary work and a potent agency for the moral 
and spiritual advancement of the people. The 
education is gratuitous in the theological semin- 
aries, but is paid for in the colleges and in high 
schools at a price which is a severe taxon the 
large majority of those who receive it. Station 
classes and more recently high schools, in which 
instruction is given by missionaries, as well as by 
native teachers, have been established in various 
places and others are contemplated, so that there 
shall be at least one in the field of each station 
occupied by a missionary, Twenty-one high 
schools, of which sixteen are boarding-schools 
for girls, now exist at the central points in all 
portions of the country. One of these, called 
the American Home School, is on a beautiful site 
on one of the hights of the Bosphorus, and fur- 
nishes instruction parallel to that of a college to 
about ninety pupil, from whom payments were re- 
oeived in 1882 to the amount of 1,882 Turkish liras 





| (#8,017.28). This fact, when compared with the 


difficulty of getting a few girls, as free boaders, 
when the first boarding-school was commenced, 
is a striking testimony to the change which has 
taken place on the subject of female education 
and in regard to the estimation in which mission- 
aries are held. 

Although, at the beginning of the period to 
which this comparison relates, the stations oc- 
cupied by missionaries were 14, and the number is 
now only the same, the work, nevertheless, has 
had a large territorial expansion. The outsta- 
tions, manned by native laborers, have increased 
from 26 to 243, and the aggregate of native 
workers of all classes has risen from 91 to 601. 
To superintend this agency and provide 
teachers for schools, as reported by the missions, 
the numbers of American laborers have be- 
come enlarged, as follows: of missionaries 
from 30 to 47 and of female assistant mission- 
aries from 31 to 88, 

The highly promising mission to the Bulgari- 
ans was not begun until after the commence- 
ment of the period under review. That mission 
now occupies four stations; one of which is in 
Eastern Roumali, at Philippopolis; one at 
Samokoy, in the Principality of Bulgaria ; one in 
Macedonia, at Monastir; and one at Constanti- 
nople, which is specially for literary and publi- 
cation work, It has a high school, with a theolog- 
ical department and a boarding school for 
girls at Samokov; and also a girls’ boarding 
school at Monastir. It has gained a strong hold 
among the people by the labors of its ten mis- 
sionaries, its thirteen female assistant missiona- 
ries, and its five excellent Bulgarian pastors and 
preachers, its other helpers, and its publications. 
Chief among the latter is the translation into 
the spoken tongue of the entire Bible. This has 
awide circulation and is highly estecmed as a 
standard of the language. Besides various 
books and tracts of permanent value, the Zor- 
nitza religions newspaper, in its weekly and 
monthly forms, has a circulation of 8,000 paying 
subscribers and is exerting an influence of ines- 
timable worth in shaping the ideas of the people 
on great moral and social questions at this form- 
ative period of their history. 


The issues of Scriptures by the two Bible 
societies, the British and Foreign and the 
American, which have their agencies at the Bible 
House in Constantinople, for the year reported 
in 1882, were 11,795 Bibles, 30,442 New Texta- 
ments, and 49,559 portions--an aggregate of 
91,796 copics. Newspapers, and _ illustrated 
monthlies for children are published in the 
Armenian, Armeno-Turkish, Greeo-Turkish, and 
Bulgarian lapguages at the Bible House, These 
have a larger circulation than any other native 
periodicals, and reach not less than 500 towns 
and villages in all parts of the empire. 

teligious tracts and religious and educational 
books, in the same languages, also in Greek and 
Osmanli-Turkish, and in other languages, have 
been prepared and issued. Among these are 
text books in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
geography, English grammar in Armenian, 
astronomy, intellectual philosophy, moral 
science, D’Aubigné’s “‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany,” “History of the Christian 
Religion and Church,” commentaries, Bible 
hand-book, text-book of theology, ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” natural theology, ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,” ‘‘ Christian Doctrine,” ‘‘ Confes- 
sion of Faith of Reformed Churches,” “Cause 
and Cure of Infidelity,” ‘‘ Armenian Concord- 
ance,” etc. 

The influence of such issues of the press, and 
of the evangelistic and educational work per- 
formed, cannot but be great. How far it reaches, 
and what it portends, is little indicated by sta- 
tistics of present visible results. The forces 
which in the Spring bring forth the resurrection 
of the outer world from the grave of Winter, 
cannot be weighed or measured. The dawn 
comes imperceptibly upon the darkness and 
brightens into day. In faith and patience we 
await the coming glory of the new moral creation 
in which the Son of God.shall see of the travail 
of his soul and be satisfied. 

At the repeated request of missionaries in 
Turkey, the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board has had in contemplation for over 
two years a plan for sending, at some fitting 
time, a deputation from the Missionary Rooms 
to visit the Turkish missions for a full and free 
conference with missionaries and churches upon 
several important q' of mi y pol- 
icy presented in the memorandum adopted by 
the Prudential Committee in 1881, and reprinted 
in the last annual report. The missionaries in 
recent letters have expressed their earnest de- 
sire that on account of the bearing of these 
questions on the estimates for the coming year 
the deputation be sent without further delay. The 
special committee appointed at the meeting in 
Portland has also requested the prudential com- 
mittee to send a deputation to Turkey, to be 
present at Constantinople with the députation 
of that special committee. As the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Turkey Mission, at which 
delegates from the other Turkish missions will 
be present, is to be held in May, at Constantino- 
ple, the Prudential Committee have requested 
Dr. Thompson, with Secretaries Clark and Al- 














den, to attend that meeting for a full and free 
conference with the missionaries and churches, 
as suggested above. We understand that the 
secretaries will probably leave early in April. 
Dr. Thompson will be unable to go. The secre- 
taries will probably be able to visit the Euro- 
pean Turkey Mission also. We learn that the 
special committee appointed at Portland has in- 
vited President Chapin, of Beloit College, and 
Prof. Mead, who is now in Germany, to act as a 
visiting deputation to the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion, and that they have accepted the invitation. 
ae eae SE SES 


Tue Methodist Missionary Report for the past 
year shows that there has been a healthy growth. 
The missionaries employed number 103; assist- 
ant missionaries 76; native ordained preachers 
246, a gain of 28 ; native unordaine/ preachers 187, 
a decrease of 40; native local preachers 317, a 
gain of $1; native teachers 521, a loss of 6. The 
number of members is 29,095, a gain of 968; of 
probationers 9,984, a gain of 1,102. There are 
12,913 day scholars, 1,183 scholars in the high 
schools, and 54,097 in the Sabbath schools, The 
number of churches is 303. The collections for 
self-support, pastor's salary, and current 
church expenses aggregate #80,745, against *79,- 
674 last year. There was collected, besides, for 
church building and repairing, $39,712 ; for other 
local purposes, #36,173. The contributions to 
the missionary and benevolent funds amounted 
to about #26,500. The brief review of the various 
missions, which prefaces the detailed reports, 
speaks of a new prosperity springing up in the 
South American Mission, in which the English- 
speaking work has overflowed into the Spanish 
communities, in which it is “widely spreading.” 
The hour, says the report, ‘‘ for Methodism to ad- 
vance and conquer seems to have fully come.” 
The good word about India is that the forces are 
marshaled and are to possess the land. At the 
head of the column are 104 native preachers and 
in the 145 schools 7,000 children are in training. 
The year has been one of success in China. The 
new Anglo-Chinese College at Fuh-chau has been 
visited by a gracious revival and many of its 
students profess conversion. There has also been 
an awakening at Peking, the Central China 
Mission has been able to extend its work, and the 
mission in Western China has been established. 
Something encouraging is said of the other mis- 
sions—Japan, Scandinavia, Italy, Mexico, except 
Africa and Germany. The latter has much 
more that is favorable to report than the former. 
In reference to Africa, for which no definite plan 
of new work has been devised, the society found 
by experience that ‘no attempt at interior work 
is likely to be successful without the employment 
of larger force in the way of missionary coloni- 
zation.” White missionaries can, by great care, 
live in the Liberian climate; but the future of 
the mission depends, it is believed, on the con- 
secration of efficient men of African blood, 
trained in the Freedmen’s schools in this country. 
From the interesting pages devoted to the year’s 
history of mission work in North India we take 
the following paragraphs from the report for 
the Rohilcund District : 

“ At present we have nine native members of 
conference in charge of important work, and thirty- 
six local preachers and exhorters acting as regular 
supplies. These are working in forty-two centers, 
in different parts of the district, each center repre- 
senting a large circuit of villages. Those acting as 
supplies meet annually in a district conference, 
where they are examined ina prescribed course of 
study and where their work and their spirit are 
carefully tested. Wedo not receive men into the 
Annual Conference until they have passed their four 
years’ course as local preachers and had four years 
of training in the regular work. We thus secure 
tried and trained men for an Annual Conference. 
In a new work in anon-Christian country this is of 
greatimportance. There is no stronger praof of the 
supernatural work of Jesusin the reformation of 
men than is found in these preachers whom God has 
raised up here in our midst. They are saved men 
and, as a rule, baptized for this work. 

“The communicants have increased from 3,069 to 
3,474 during the past year. Particular attention is 
paid to al] the means of grace of our Church in all 
the churches and classes, and growthis everywhere 
manifest. Our churches in the central places will 
compare well with churches anywhere in faithfal 
attention to religious duties and in aiding and sup- 
porting the work of the Church, both by their means 
and by their personal efforts. The village churches, 
where the people are uneducated, have many weak- 
nesses peculiarly their own, which come with them 
from their old religions. It is difficult for them to 
drop at once their old religious customs and to con- 
form in all things to the new. They would prefer 
still to marry their children while they are yet 
wholly under their control, and some of them would 
prefer to keep the Sabbath in their old way of keep- 

ing a holiday, rather than in going each Sunday 
regularly to a service, Earnest effort and the Spirit 
of God will correct all this. 

“The assertion made that our native Church is 
supported by missionary money is a mistake. In the 
native district of Amroha, where no European or 
American resides, there are eighteen men paid from 
mission funds. One is paid entirely by the people 
and nine more are partially paid by the mission. 
These are the preachers and teachers of the district. 
Be it remembered we support no man as a matter of 
support; but we employ men as preachers and 
teachers and are anxious for more of the right sort 
for this work, and these are paid partly by mission 
funds and partly by funds raised in India, Each 





year our people gain in pastoral support. In nearly 
every circuit in this district at least one man is sup- 
ported by the nativeChurch. The mission money 
is for evangelistic work outside of the Church. Let 
every reader remember that each of our circuits re- 
presents from 500,000 to 1,000,000 of people, and, 
hence, where one little cnurch of 100 members is es- 
tablished in a circuit, we have yet 499,900 outside of 
the Church to evangelize.” 





The number of communicants mentioned is for 
the whole Conference. At the last session of 
the Conference a new district, called Amroha, 
was created, and a native preacher made presid- 
ing elder for it, the first district in the history of 
the Society's Asiatic missions committed wholly 
to the care of a native preacher. 

-...On the 29th of January it was one hun- 
dred and fifty years since the ‘first Moravian 
missionaries were sent to Greenland. Frederick 
Boehnish and Matthew Stach were the pioneers 
in this difficult field. Since their appearance in 
those cold and dreary regions many missionaries 
with their wives have gone out after them. All 
of them faced great hardships and trials. The 
story one of the later missionaries has told isa 
story of deprivation, of exposure, and of true 
heroism. The cold is not quite so intense in 
Greenland as it is in Labrador, still it is keen 
enough to make one’s teeth chatter at the mere 
thought of men being compelled to live in it. 
The breath of the people who gather in the large 
meeting-room in Unianak, which serves for a 
church, ascends as vapor to the ceiling, to freeze 
there into large icicles, which cover the whole 
surface and hang down toward the floor, increas- 
ing in length every time the congregation meets. 
During the short Summer the missionaries go 
occasionally for a distance of some days’ voyage 
in search of a few boat loads of brash-wood and 
dwarf pieces. On these occasions they use a 
large boat made of seal’s hides, stretched over a 
framework of whalebones or wood. A number 
of native women form the crew, and must, of 
course, be fed and paid. The perils on these 
expeditions are sometimes great on account of 
drift ice and local squalls, which suddenly rush 
forth from many a fiord, stretching for miles into 
the land, or, rather, into the rows of icebergs and 
glaciers on the right and left. Encamping in such 
desolate places under a tent is, even in Summer- 
time, not at all pleasant. But sometimes it happens 
that the drift of ice prevents them from reaching 
the few places where a scanty amount of fuel is 
to be found, and, in consequence, the missionaries 
have to look forward to a long and dreary Green- 
land Winter night, without the comfort arising 
from the consciousness of having a good supply 
of coal or firewood in store, unless they secure 
providentially a few large logs of timber from a 
more abundantly supplied region of our globe, by 
means of the current of the Gulf Stream. It is 
part of the peculiar glory of Moravian Missions 
that a small amount of money is made to support 
a comparatively large missionary staff. But, 
perhaps, too little is done for the missionaries in 
a country like Greenland. In Labrador the 
question of fuel and subsistence is not so 
difficult ; but Greenland is a barren, desolate 
country, and a more generous support of men 
who, simply to proclaim the Gospel, leave their 
homes and civilization and brave the rigors of a 
polar climate and live in the “eternal solitudes” 
of the North, ought to be provided. Sometimes 
the missionaries are compelled to depend upon 
the seal for food, the flesh of which, when killed 
by the harpoon, is nauseating. Only hunger 
could compel its use as food. 

....Letters from the Methodist Mission in 
Bulgaria state that the government authorities 
have, for reasons not apparent, forcibly closed 
the school at Sistof. Superintendent Challis is 
endeavoring to have this action rescinded, and 
has the help of the English consul. Mr. Challis 
writes : 

“There is a strong influence being used against 
us in official circles, instigated by the Bishop, who 
is the chief politician in the country. But our real 
influence was never stronger among the masses. 
Our sale of books was never so large as last year.” 
The persecution is interpreted as an evidence 
that the authorities perceive the growing power 
of the mission. Some of the preachers were ar- 
rested, but were detained only a few hours, and 
released on bail. The missionary staff consists 
of four missionaries and four assistants. There 
are four ordained native preachers, and two 
native local preachers, with thirty-five mem- 
bers and fifteen probationers. In the single day 
schools, which have been closed, there were twen- 
ty-two scholars. The stations occupied are Rust- 
chuk, Sistof, Tirnova, Loftcha, Orchama, and 
Selvi. 


....The closing exercises of the academic year 
of the Rangoon Karen Theological Seminary oc- 
curred February 2d. maps | the past year fifty 

— men, from ail parts of Burmah, 
en nin attendance. The course of study 
extends through four years, the first year be- 
ing designed as a parr for the purely 
theological studies of the next three years, The 
graduating class numbered five. The addresses 
of the young men were thoughtful and forcibly 
delivered. This school of the prophets has been 
an invaluable aid to the Karen Mission. Its 


Cay are scattered as tors and school- 
the four and fifty Karen 
churches of while several are 





missionaries in regions under the rule of 
princes, and far distant from British Burmab. 
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Science, 


Tue ease with which mere notions come to be 
regarded as true scientific deductions is the 
source of much trouble to those who desire to 
advance no further than solid facts warrant, 
The reputation the gum trees of Australia, 
species of Eucalyptus, have received as ‘* Fever 
trees” is agood illustration of this, It has been 
shown in these columns that the immense 
yrowth of these trees nevessarily- involved a 
vreat draught on the moisture reservoirs of the 
carth, and that any rapid-growing tree would 
dry a swamp, as well as the Eucalyptus. The 
benefits were as likely to come from the draining 
of the soil a8 from any peculiar virtue in the 
resinous exhalations from the tree. We have 
now some actual facts, contributed by the Rev. 
J. E. Woods, of Queensland, a botanical writer 
of considerable reputation, He says the ‘‘ Hodg- 
kins diggings” is a region famous for fever and 
ague; yet species of Eucalyptus are not only 
abundant about the tract, but that prevailing 
winds blow through hundreds of miles of these 
trces before they reach the infected district. 





..We have not seen the original paper, but 
European serials are giving abstracts of a paper 
by “Professor Ponfick, of Breslau,” on the 
poisonous character of mushrooms. It is stated 
that even the edible mushroom (Agaricus cam- 
pestris) is poisonous if eaten raw. The Profes- 
sor made a dog “eat its own weight of mush- 
rooms”; and it fell sick, but did not die. It 
would have been sick, probably, if forced to eat 
its own weight of beefsteak. If, however, it ate 
“two per cent.”—by which double its own 
weight is probably meant—it invariably died, 
andno wonder. But boiled mushrooms could 
be taken without injury to “ten per cent. of the 
dog’s body.” Washing with cold water is said 
to remove some, but not all the poison ; so that, 
even thus prepared, mushrooms are poisonous 
when taken in large quantities. Fortunately 
the most ravenous for mushrooms seldom in- 
dulge to the extent of “ten times the size of the 
body” of even a very small dog; so the mush- 
room eater may feel tolerably safe. The whole 
story is probably what the French term a 
‘* canard.” 

..A considerable degree of attention has 
been given to forestry planting in America of 
late years ; but what planting has been done has 
been chiefly with the view of furnishing fence- 
posts and railroad ties. For this purpose, the 
Catalpa has been chiefly employed. Professor 
Sargent’s ‘Forestry Bulletin, No. 23,” shows 
that there isan enormous consumption of wood 
for fuel, notwithstanding the general use of 
coal. In the great coal state (Pennsylvania) 
7,361,992 cords is about the annual consump- 
tion. As the Catalpa is wholly useless for fire- 
wood, our foresters will have to @eep other 
wants than fencing in view in their plantings. 


...Birds and beasts have their epicurean 
tastes and will go through a good deal of labor 
for the sake of a very little tit-bit. In Australia, 
there is a species of pigeon (Carpophaga spilor- 
hoa) which feeds or, rather, takes a sort of appe- 
tizer on the fruit of a Combretaceous plant, named 
Terminalia melanocarpa. This fruit is 
little more than a hard stone, an inch long, 
with the thinnest kind of a sarcocarp. It cer- 
tainly can afford no nourishment to its greedy 
devourers, but must be enjoyed solely for the 
extremely bitter and to human beings very un- 
pleasant taste. 


-A telegram has been received announcing 
the safe arrival at Colon of the eclipse party, 
which sailed from New York on Mareh, 2d. The 
two English observers are Messrs. Lawrence 
and Woods. We learn from Nature that they 
sailed from Southampton on February 17th, for 
Panama, where they join our party. Their work 
will be exclusively photographic and, if every- 
thing goes right, they are expected to secure 
some fifty different plates during the six 
minutes of the totality. Our American observ- 
ers will not attempt photography at all. 


.-The great red spot on Jupiter still remains 
visible, though very faint. But it is singular 
how profoundly it seems to modify the form of 
the Southern equatorial belt, which is notched 
out where it comes near the red spot, as if the 
spot sumehow prevented the belt formation from 
being developed above it. At a recent meeting 
of the new Astronomical Society of New York 
the red spot formed the subject of a warm and 
interesting discussion, several different theories 
of its origin being brought forward and explained 
by the members. 


.. The new telescopic comet discovered sim- 
ultaneously by Brooks and Swift is rapidly re- 
ceding from the sun and earth. It presents no 
Special features of interest, either spectroscop- 
ically or telescopically, except that, for a few 
days, like Pechiile’s comet of 1879, it showed 
fo faint tails, one directly toward the sun, the 
other from it. 


..+Palisa reports another asteroid, discovered 
4t Vienna, on February Ist. Of late, discoveries 
of these bodies have been very few and interest 
in them bas much diminished. 





¥ evsonalitics. 

A rrienp of the late Karl Marx writes as 
follows of their first meeting: “‘He was at 
Ramsgate, the great seashore resort of the 
Londoners, while I was in London, and 
there I found him in his cottage, with his 
family of two generations. The saintly-faced, 
sweet-voiced, graceful woman of suavity who 
welcomed me at the door was evidently the 
mistress of the house and the wife of Karl Marx. 
And is this massive-headed, generous-featured, 
courtly, kindly man of sixty, with the bushy 
masses of long, reveling gray hair, Karl Marx? 
His dialogue reminded me of that of Socrates-- 
80 free, 80 sweeping, 80 creative, 80 incisive, 80 
genuine, with its sardonic touches, its gleams of 
humor, and its sportive merriment. He spoke of 
the political forces and popular movements of 
the various countries of Europe—the vast cur- 
rent of the spirit of Russia, the motions of the 
German mind, the actions of France, the immo- 
bility of England. He spoke hopefully of Russia, 
philosophically of Germany, cheerfully of 
France, and somberly of England, referring con- 
temptuously to the ‘‘atomistic reforms” over 
which the Liberals of the British Parliament 
spend their time. Surveying the European 
world, country after country, indicating the 
features and the developments and the person- 
ages of the surface and under the surface, he 
showed that things were working toward ends 
which will assuredly be realized.” 


.. It is related of Sothern, the famous actor, 
that his fondness for practical joking was almost 
unparalled. On one occasion, it is said, he gave 
a dinner-party to about a dozen gentlemen, of 
whom one, designated as Thompson, was late. 
The others had just sat down to thcir soup, when 
aloud ring announced the arrival of the late 
Mr. Thompson. Sothern hastily exclaimed: 
‘Let us all get undér the table. Fancy Thomp- 
son’s surprise when he beholds a long table de- 
void of guests.” Sothern’s love of practical 
joking waa well known, so that the company 
were not astonished at the proposition, and ina 
couple of seconds every man was concealed from 
view beneath the table. Sothern made a half 
dive, then resumed his place at the head of the 
table. Thompson entered, stared, and ex- 
claimed : ‘*Hallo! where are all the fellows?” 
Sothern shook his head in a lugubrious fashion, 
and in melancholy tones replied: ‘‘I can’t ex- 
plain it, my dear fellow; but the moment they 
heard your name they all got under the table.” 
The expression on the facea of the hoaxed 
guests as they slowly emerged, one by one, from 
their concealment, can be better imagined than 
described. 


.. The late widow of Heinrich Heine lived in 
Paris during the Franco-Prussian War and was 
in mortal terror lest the Germans, on entering 
that city, should give her house and goods over 
to pillage, which she supposed would prevail. So 
she wrote to her brother-in-law, Maximilian 
Heine, begging him to prepare a placard which 
she might post on her door and which would 
afford her protection. He wrote on a large sheet 
of paper the words, in German, “Here dwells 
the widow of Germany's great poet, Heine,” and 
sent it to her, and she kept it safely and in 
readiness for use, should her place be threatened 
by the invaders—an emergency which, however, 
never arose. 


.- Nothing displeased the poet Bryant more, 
as old age came on, than any reference to declin- 
ing years, and his activity, assumed or otherwise, 
was always remarkable up to the time of his last 
illness. Coming in from the country, one rainy 
day, bis companion suggested that they take a 
carriage at the ferry. ‘‘ You may do so,” was his 
reply. ‘I shall walk.’ It was noted in the 
editorial room, where he reigned supreme for 
fifty years, that a stormy day was most certain to 
bring him to the office. 


..The Duke of Edinburgh, who is the bro- 
ther-in-law of the Czar, will go to the Russian 
coronation, but with the feelings of a soldier set- 
out out on a hazardous campaign. It would be 
foolish to say that the Roya] Duke is actually in 
danger ; but the situation is exciting enough to 
make his departure from England interesting to 
his family and friends. 


..A very careful distinction is made in all the 
royal palaces in England between state property 
(which goes from one sovereign to another) and 
private property. At present, almost everything 
at Balmoral and at Osborne belongs to the queen 
herself ; but, except a few pictures and statues, 
she has nothing of her own at Windsor or at 
Buckingham Palace. 


..A Russian princess, at a recent ball given 
in Nice, wore a dress made entirely of peacock’s 
feathers. Heads of the birds, with eyes made of 
garnets, were used in the looping. 


...-Gilbert Stuart’s celebrated painting of 
General Washington has been replaced in the 
Connecticut State Senate Chamber, at Hartford, 
after being thoroughly cleaned. 


...-Carlyle and Tennyson both declined bar- 
onetcies offered by Beaconsfield. 





Hebbles. 


A SHAMEFUL hanging: the hanging of the head | 
.. You can never expect a blacksmith to give 
up all his vices. 
..Motto for a young man starting a mous- 
tache: ** Down in front.” 


..Why do pioneers march at the head of a 
regiment? To “ ax” the way. 


..When a girl travels on her good looks she 
passes for her face value. 


..By what means do spirits materialize? 
Echo answers: ‘‘ Material lies.” 


..Fish are so plentiful in California that the 
only lie a fisherman can tell is to say he didn’t 
catch anything.” 

..A new song just published and dedicated 
to young Gebhardt is entitled ‘ Langtry’s 
‘dude’ il Dandy.” 

.. Thought is swift. Thought cannot be con- 
trolled. This last is the only thing that hinders 
our engaging Thought as an office-boy. 


..Now that Gorringe has left the navy, he 
ought to tell just where he left it, so that his 
successor may not waste all Summer in looking 
for it. 

..We often hear the expression that “ the 
fire has gone out.” And it is said that in some 
of our large places you can actually see the fire- 
escape. 

..A grocer had a pound of sugar returned, 
with a note attached to it, saying: ‘‘ Too much 
sand for table use and not enough for building 
purposes.” 

.A notice in the Boston City Hall an- 
nounces : ‘‘ Reading is forbidden in the elevator 
by employes.” Aren't the employés usurping a 
good deal of authority ? 

.. Telegraph wires are so numerous on some 
of the streets in New York that people living on 
a fourth floor flat can sift their ashes by merely 
throwing them against the network. 


..‘' Mrs, Lofty,” said the teacher, ‘‘ your son 
has contracted some very bad habits.” ‘* Glad 
to hear you say so,” was the answer. ‘‘ His bad 
habits certainly needed contracting.” 


.. They are now telling a story about a Chi- 
cago girl who insisted on throwing her shoe after 
a pewly-married couple. The carriage is a total 
wreck, a doctor has the bride and the horre 
under treatment, and a large number of men are 
searching the ruins for the groom. 


A dramatist went to the house of Alexan- 
der Dumas, recently, to read two new plays and 
to get that eminent author's verdict. After he 
had read the first, ‘How do you like it?” he 
asked. Alexander Dumas, after a moment's re- 
flection: ‘‘I like the other better.” 


-A sober Philadelphia omnibus came near 
upsetting, and the possible victims, with one ex- 
ception, threw up hands of protesting leverage. 
The exception sat motionless, “‘ How could you 
be so calm ?” asked a friend, ‘“‘My dear,” was 
the reply, **my gloves are a misfit!” 


.Alittle boy was out with his big brother 
shooting. They came to a churchyard, There, 
in a tree, an owl was sitting. The boy with a 
gun shot it, tothe borror of his little brother, 
who exclaimed! ‘Oh, Tommy. What have you 
been and done? You have been and sbot a 
cherrybum !” 

.- Enthusiastic professor of physics, discuss- 
ing the organic and inorganic kingdoms: ‘ Now, 
if I should shut my eyes—so—and drop my 
head—so—and should not move, you would say 
I was aclod. But I move, I leap, I run; then 
what do you call me ?” Voice from the rear: ‘A 
clodhopper?” Class is dismissed. 


.. Beg pardon,” said A ; “ but could you pay 
that five dollars you borrowed last month 7?’ 
* What !” exclaimed B. ‘‘ Haven't I paid that yet ? 
Dear! dear! I’m always forgetting such things.” 
“Yes,” replied A, “you are always for getting ; 
but seldom, if ever, for paying. I may have 
been for giving heretofore ; but I can’t forgive a 
aman more than sixteen times for the same 
offense.” 


...-A man was quietly munching on a piece of 
pie in a saloon, Friday morning, when a look 
of distress suddenly displaced the serene ex- 
pression on his face. Taking something from 
between his teeth and looking at it, he cned 
to the waiter; ‘‘Here, you, there’s a stone I 
found in this pie!’ The waiter took it, glanced 
at it critically, and, handing it back, briefly said : 
‘It’s no good to us! You can have it.” 

....“* Arrested for carrying a pistol, was he 7” 
asked a magistrate of an officer, referring to a 
gentleman who had just been arraigned. “Let's 
see the pistol.” The weapon was produced and 
handed to the judge, who examined it and asked: 
“Where did you get it?” “Bought it at a 
hardware store.” ‘‘ What did it cost?” “ Fifteen 
dollars.” “Fine implement. How’ll you swop ?” 
and the judge drew out a pistol and handed it to 
the prisoner. “Take $10 to boot.” “All right. 
T'll fine you $10. That makes us even.” 





Ministerial Register. 


AUSTIN, 8. W., called to Spanishburg, W. Va. 

COOK, O. W., ord. in West Lenox, Penn., 
March 13th, 

HANLON, C, L., removes from Mansfield, 0., to 


Gainesville, Fla. 


LINDSLEY, 8. D., ord. at Cooper's Plains, N. Y., 
March 13th. : 


PECK, A. C,, Lawrence, Kan., called to South 
Belvidere, Ill. 

PRICE, Tuxopui.vs J., Tuckerton, accepts call 
to Cape May, N. J. 

SEELEY, J. V. K., Sunbury, Penn., resigns. 

SNOW, Cuaries A., called to Third ch, Fall 
River, Mass. 

SWINDALL, D.D., Gasport, Ind., called to Ber- 
nadatte, Il. 

WOODWORTH, A. B., Newark, N. J., accepts 
call to Ithaca, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ANDREWS, Cuas. E., New Castle, accepts call 
to Second ch,, Biddeford, Me. 

CRAFTS, Wiisur F., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigna. 

CRAGIN, Cuarves C., McGregor, la., resigns, 

DAVIES, Henry, Arvonia, Kan., accepts call to 
Williamsburgh, Ia, 

DICKERMAN, Geroroe §. A., 
called to Westfield, Mass. 

EDDY, Himam, Sheffield, Mass, withdraws 
resignation and remains another year. 

FITTS, Carvin R., West Quincy, will supply at 
Sudbury, Mass, 

LADD, Henry M., Danbury, Conn., clected to a 
secretaryship of the American Foreign and 

Christian Union. 

LIGHT, Nestor, ord. in Westmoreland, N. Y. 

MOTT, Henny E., Augusta, Me., called to Brock- 
ton, Massa. 

OAKLEY, Cranence E., Essex, Conn., called to 
Wallingford, Vt. 

SMOCK, Woopronp, D., Crested Butte, Col, 
called to Schuyler, Neb, 

STOCKING, Jamzs B., North Ridgeville, called to 
Chatham, O. 

WELLES, Crayton, Waterloo, Ia., resigns, 

WHITCOMB, Cyrus B., inst. in Mount Joy, 
Penn, 

WILSON, Joun G., called to Fourth (Abyssinian) 

b., Portland, Me, 


Lewiston, Me., 


LUTHERAN, 

KING, C. B., Selinsgrove Institute, accepts call 
to Apollo, Penn. 

MILLER, Jonny B., accepts call to Washington,O. 

SCHMIDLER, Danrer, D.D., Hanover, Penn., 
accepts call to Lancaster, O. 

SHINDLE, H. C., Port Royal, accepts call to New 
Chester, Pcnn, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEATTIE, Lee W., 
Dayton, N. J. 
BEAVER, J. P., Auburn Sem., called to White 
Haven, Penn. 

HAWLEY, Gies P., inst. in Mechanicsville, N. Y, 

HOYT, ALEXANDER, Ballston Center, accepts call 
to Spencerport, N. Y. 

McLAREN, J. F., D.D., Princeton, N. J., died, 
recently, at an advanced age. 

NEWMAN, Artnvs, ord. in Bridgehampton, N. Y. 

STEVENSON, 8. B., Weston, N. Y., accepts call 
to P leasanty ille, Penn. 

WARREN, Cuasuxs J., died March 14th, in New 
York City, aged 86, 


WHALING, H, M., Memphix, Tenn., called to 
Denison, Tex. 


Princeton Sem., called te 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BAKEWELL, Jouy, D.D., Trenton, N. J., re- 
moves to Banta Sarbara, Cal, 

BARTLETT, F. W., removes from Northfield, 
Vt , to Syracuse, N. Y. 

BURFORD, E. 8,, Grand Ra ids, Mich., called to 
St. John’s, Buftalo, Be Be 

=acteee, R. * , Austin, Nev., accepts call to 

Laporte, 
GRAVES, F. Rt, aie from Shanghai, China, 
to Geneva, N. ¥. 
HOSKINS, F. D., Elmira, N *; comnes rector 
Trinty ch., : a N, J. 

JACOB, Witsiam E., ord. pricst in Blair, Neb. 

KELLY, C. W., Yantic, accepts call to Plain- 
ville, Conn. 

meme **- J. B., Bethlehem, accepts call to 

le, Conn. 

ate... Cathe ‘Mavnece, called to Coopers- 

town, N. Y. 


REFORMED. 
DAVIS, Joun A., Oyster Bay, N. Y., called to 
Becond ch. ° Newark, N 


DE BEUYN P., Rochester, | N.Y., culled to Vries- 
FORD, W. H. H., Matawan, N. J., called to Middle 


church, Brooklyn 
NOYES , calied to Second ch., Kingston, 


N. “ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

BROOKS, Nauum, Free Manchester, 
N. H., died March lasch 16th, 6 gar 

JONES, Samuzn Beacu. Southern P: - 
teria /aen or deca >. ie 

te Brooklet” N.Y. last 

oe D. call to Reformed 

to. , Penn. 
accepts call to Free Baptist ch., 
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Music, 
Waonen’s “The Flying Dutchman” was 
sung at the Academy by the Italian Opera Com- 
pany, laet week, Mme. Albani assuming the rdle 
of Senta, in which she has been very favorably 
received abroad, and Signori Galassi, Ravelli, 
and Monti appearing as respectively Vander- 
decken, Eric, and Daland. The large audience 
listened to a fairly smooth and interesting per- 
formance, which, in such episodes as the duet 
between the wandering hero and Daland in the 
first act, and the finale of the love duet in the 
second, was characterized by genuine brilliancy. 
Mme. Albani is an excellent Senta—forerunner 
in dreamy exaltation and wierd infatuation of 
Elsa. Dramatically and musically she makes 
her best impression since herreturn, She seems 
to have less tendency to exaggerate her use of 
the voice and her acting. Signor Galassi is a 
nearly ideal Vanderdecken from the instant he 
leaped ashore from his doomed vessel, in the first 
act, and begins the famous scena he has frequent- 
ly rendered in concert here. The music lies 
entirely within his voice and his progress through 
the opera is a series of vividly lifelike and pic- 
turesque tableaux, Signor Monti sang Daland 
artistically: but nearly ruined, by ill-conceived 
burlesque, the impressive situation in the second 
act, where Senta and the Dutchman, on first meet- 
ing, are transfixed by deep emotion and surprise, 
and stand silent for several moments, the orchestra 
playing pianissimo. Wagner's work is worth an 
hundred of the operas of its time, to say nothing 
of many of our own day ; but, compared with even 
* Lohengrin” or “‘ Tannhiiuser” and criticising it 
in relation to succeeding cfforts of his genius, the 
main stricture against it is a certain monotony 
in musical effects and lack of melodiousnese. 
As an expression of the immature Wagner's lyric 
theories, it is neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
verring, although a distinct advance on the con- 
ventionalitics of “ Rienzi.” The opera in proper- 
ties, scenes, and effects was mounted at the 
Academy on Wednesday —as the oldest inhabitant 
of New York might recollect them; and Col. 
Mapleson’s singers went down unto the muslin 
sea in ships (of course, rather more battered by 
time and hard wear), which, we remember, served 
Miss Kellogg’s troupe ten years ago. Itis but 
justice, however, to admit that three of the spin- 
aing wheels appeared to be new. 


.... Mme, Christine Nilsson made her second 
series of appearances in concert this season at 
Steinway Hall, last week. Evening concerts 
were given upon Monday and Thursday and 
upon the afternoon of Saturday. Mme. Nilsson 
seemed in uneven voice, but sang with fine dra- 
matic feeling and breadth on each occasion, and 
was fully as complaisant as hitherto in regard 
to encores. Her concert company is unchanged, 
and includes the fine English contralto, Miss Hope 
Glenn, Signor Del Puente, Mr. Theodore Bjor- 
kesten, and the Mendelssohn Quintet Club. Mr. 
Theodore Thomas and his selected orchestra, as- 
sisted in these New York entertainments, very 
greatly to their enhancement. Mme. Nilsson was 
heard on Monday night in Handel's recitative 
and aria, ‘From Mighty Kings,” Mozart's ‘Voi 
che Sapete,” from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” and 
the soprano part in the duet, ‘La luna immo- 
bile,” from Boito’s ‘Mefistofele.” Signor Del 
Puente gave Bizet’s ‘‘Couplets du Toreador” 
(now regarded by local audiences as Signor Del 
Puente’s particular affair) and Rossini’s ‘ Largo 
al Factotum.” On Thursday night Mme. Nils- 
son’s chief successes were in Beethoven's famous 
concert-air “Ah, Perfido!” and Verdi's duet 
“Ah, morit!” from “Ernani.” A repetition of 
some of the most popular features of the pre- 
ceding evenings constituted part of the Saturday 
program. 

..+eMr, Frederick Archer’s organ matinées 
will continue until the first week in May, upon 
Monday afternoon, in Chickering Hall, at 3 
o'clock. They are very pleasant and musicianly 
occasions. ———The Symphony Society of New 
York will reproduce Berlioz’s ‘‘La Damnation 
de Faust,” to-morrow afternoon and Saturday 
night. Mme. Adelina Patti will appear in 
Meyerbeer’s “ Etoile du Nord,” within a few days, 
as Caterina, “H. M. 8. Pinafore” is elab- 
orately revived at the Standard Theater. 
Rubinstein’s ‘Ocean Symphony” will be the 
main feature of the next Philharmonio concerts. 
The London Crystal Palace concert of March 3d 
was in memory of Richard Wagner. The selec- 
tions were almost identical with those recently 
given here on like occasions. In all the city 
churches last Sunday the Easter music was the 
customarily elaborate feature of the services. It 
was remarked that, in an unusual number of 
churches outside of those denominations ob- 
serving the day as a church festival the musical 
element of worship was strictly appropriate. In 
tho various Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches the following masses were rendered: 
Schubert’s in F; Haydn's in B flat; Haydn's 
Third (Imperial) Mass; Le Provost’s in A; 
Mozart's “Twelfth”; Gonnod’s “ Messe Solen- 
nelle” (‘‘Ste. Cecilia”), and messes sollennelles 
by Ambroise Thomas, Rossini, and Donizetti. In 
mang instances the services were a mosaic from 
various standard masses, 

















Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our lat of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent tu their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


HURST'S BIBLIOTHECA THEO- 
LOGICA. 


Tue only other volume with which to 
compare Bishop John F, Hurst’s Bibliotheca 
Theologica, a select and classified bibliography 
of theology and general religious literature 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), is the * Theological 
Indez,” by Howard Malcom, which was designed 
to cover nearly the same ground and published 
in 1868, It contains about 70,000 titles from as 
many works of a theological and religious char- 
acter as would compose a large library. It is 
rather lumbered with old books, not well up 
in recent and fresher publications, somewhat 
promiscuous, not contined to English literature, 
has the merit of referring to valuable articles in 
the current periodicals, is arranged on a topical 
plan rather simpler than Bishop Hurst's and, like 
it, contains no critical notes nor indications of any 
kind as to the nature or value of the books named. 
Bishop Hurst’s index starts with great advantages ; 
but, to offset them, has to do with an almost rev- 
olutionized theological and religious literature. 
It iscontined to English works and is designed 
for the use of ministers, theological students, and 
general readers. It is well manufactured and 
handsomely printed. It is the work of years, 
having originated in a plan fora general the- 
saurus of theological and religious literature, 
which has been gradually reduced to the compact 
limits of an index of works procurable in 
American bookstores and adapted to American 
readers. 





The tirst critical point to be iooked after in a 
work like this is the method of arrangement and 
the literary devices employed to bring the chaotic 
mass of books into order and open, simple, direct, 
and easily found paths to any and every book. 

In general, this mapping out of the subject is a 
success, It is accomplished in three ways: first, 
by askillfully constructed table of contents, which 
deserves great commendation. It follows the 
natural anatomy of the subject and opens it to 
the eye in a bird's-eye view of the whole ard the 
parts. It is a compact treatise on methodology 
which grows more definite in each subdivision 
and leaves little chance for the student to go 
astray. At the end of the index the field is gone 
over and mapped out twice more: once in a gen- 
eral index of topics and again in an index of 
authors. These three tabulations represent the 
constructive anatomy of the volume and should 
be sufficient to give the student absolute com- 
mand of its contents. The only considerable 
exception we have detected is in the department 
of general biography, where the plan followed 
throughout the volume of indexing a book by 
the author’s name first, followed by the title, 
works badly. If we want a life of Spinoza, for ex- 
ample, it cannot be looked up sub voce “Spinoza.” 
If we do not happen to know that the only life 
of this philosopher named is Willis’s rather ordi- 
nary production, there is nothing for it but to go 
through the whole list. This might have been 
avoided by treating the name “Spinoza” as a 
subject and inserting it as such in the index of 
subjects. Occasionally this method has to be 
abandoned and the name of the subject of the 
memoir treated as a title; but this is done ex- 
ceptionally, under necessity, and is only allowed 
far enough to introduce a little confusion into 
the plan. These remarks do not apply beyond 
the biographical section, where the name of the 
subject of the memoir is so much more promi- 
nent than that of the author. Elsewhere the 
plan of indexing by the author's name, 
though not strictly adhered to, has, at least, the 
merit of simplicity and works well. Another 
flaw in the arrangement is the breaking up of 
the catalogue of an author’s works and their dis- 
tribution topically through the volume. It 
would have been better, for example, to have 
catalogued all the works of Dr. Bushnell together 
in the class where they belong, and, afterward, 
under special topics, to have introduced references 
to the particular volume in the set whenever re- 
quired todo so. We may say, in passing, that a 
considerable number of pages are cited wrongly 
in the index, enough to require it to be re-read in 
subsequent editions. It strikes us, also, that in 
some cases the topical subdivisions have been 
carried toa confusing extreme. Why, for instance, 
should we have the general department of Hymn- 
ology divided, with one small squad of books 
under this heading in “ Historical Theology,” and 
another under “ Psalmody” in “ Practical The- 
ology”? This is yet more perplexing when we 
observe that several of the volumes in the 
“« Practical” group have a distinct historical char- 
acter. Vice versd these remarks apply to other 
topics—as, for example, ‘ Divorce” whose biblio- 
graphy flies apart in these pages in a very 
unedifying manner. The double-headed arrange- 
ment of the book into two departments of His- 
toric and Systematic Theology is responsible for 
some confusion and a great deal of awkward- 
ness, 





Passing from the arrangement to the cata- 
logues themselves, we are glad to recognize the 
useful work done in the attempt to sift, classify 
(especially the latter), and bring out the latest and 
best works. In all these points this volume is a 
great advance on the earlier ‘Theological 
Index.” It adopts a better plan. Its catalogue is 
not so promiscuous, and we suppose that 
the author means to introduce no work into his 
lists which is not there by its own merit, though, 
as to this question of merit, our ideas are less 
expansive than those on which these lists are 
made; but, apart from this, books have special 
merits. Some that would strike an uninformed 
student as dull and worthless are wholly unique 
in points that might be indicated by a word. 
Some note should be given of what each book is 
good for or of where it stands compared with 
others, and all the more if the index is designed, 
as we suppose, for average popular use. 

It isa great merit of this index that the number 
of books is not bewildering. But with every step 
in the reduction of the number we are to look 
for a corresponding gain in quality, and the re- 
duction is uot to be carried so far as to mutilate 
the bibliography of the topic, as when, under the 
head of “Divorce,” in Historical Theology, we 
have nothing more than the one volume of Presi- 
dent Woolsey. We must complain of the cata- 
logue under the head of ‘Young People” as in- 
adequate, page 358 ; so also sub voce “ Ritualism,” 
page 354. The department of general biography 
suffers greatly from the vicious method of cita- 
tions alluded to, and, in addition, is not system- 
atically arranged to cover the ground. It does not 
adequately represent the topic, seems to be 
put together in a miscellaneous list of interest- 
ing and valuable biographies, which, on the 
whole, are the best the author has been able to 
discover. Even on this very inadequate princi- 
ple place might have been found for Dr. Bush- 
nell, and for McCrie’s “ Life of John Knox,” not 
to name others. The lists are too frequently 
one-sided. This will, perhaps, explain the omis-' 
sion, under “Annihilation,” of the standard 
treatise of Edward White; but it does 
not explain the non-appearance of Professor 
Coppeé among the authorities on Spain and the 
Saracens. It does not let light into the mys- 
tery why “Socianianism” is not found 
as a title; but is left to be looked up 
in other topics which imply it. Under * Ration- 
alism” place might have been found for Riggs’s 
‘*Modern Anglican Theology,” Pusey’s ‘ His- 
toric Inquiry,” Schaff’s ‘‘ Germany and its The- 
ology,” Wuttke’s ‘Christian Ethics,” Draper's 
‘Intellectual Development of Europe.” The 
Quietists have made noise enough in the world, 
we should think, to have reached our author’s 
ear, and won, at least, the small recognition of 
mention in his book. Under the head of “ Hin- 
du Faiths” we do not find any mention of as im- 
portant an authority as Monier Williams. 

Even catalogues have their comic side. We 
find it here under the grave theological example 
of ‘‘ Anthology and Miscellanea,” where the only 
anthological thing is in the flowery title given 
to a Dry-as-dust ‘‘Compendium of Doctrine, 
Faith, and Practice” ; and this, when so lively a 
creation as Spurgeon’s ‘Feathers for Arrows” 
was to be had. The mysterious awkwardness of 
the book is the supplement and the addenda of 
fourteen pages; not of books too recent to get 
into the plates, but of well-known works, like 
Bruce’s “Humiliation of Christ,” Janet’s * Final 
Causes,” Dorner’s “‘Christian Theology,” Far- 
rar’s ‘‘Mercy and Judgment,” Godet’s ‘‘ Lectures 
in Defense of the Christian Faith,” Mulford’s 
“Republic of God,” Diman’s ‘Lectures on 
Theism,” John Young’s ‘Province of Reason,” 
published in 1860, ete. Our perplexity is not re- 
lieved by the discovery that no apparent reason 
exists for repeating many of these titles here, as 
a considerable number of perhaps the best 
are not omitted in the body of the work 
and their appearance here looks like an unnec- 
essary parable, too hastily taken up by the 
author against himself. The interest we feel in 
this index leads us to make these observations, 
and not any disposition to lower its merits or to 
limit its circula‘ion. Itis a very useful work, which 
we hope to see in a new edition very soon and 
greatly improved, It is far the best work of the 
kind in English and will answer all the purposes 
of average students so well that, long before they 
have outgrown it, they will have an independent 
acquaintance with books of their own. 


_— 


SOME RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue Practical Arithmetic of G. A. Wentworth, 
of Phillips Academy, at Exeter, N. H., and ex- 
President Thomas Hill, is in many respects the 
neatest and most to be admired number in the 
entire Wentworth series (Ginn & Heath). It is 
not for beginners. For such there is a ‘‘ Lesson 
in Numbers” by the same authors. The prelim- 
inary vocabulary is good. It clears the pages 
of mere reading, contains every term used, and 
is convenient for reference. It isa great merit 
that Decimal Fractions are disposed of under 
the first four divisions of Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division. We should like it 
better if Long Division had been taught first and 
Short Division introduced as an abridgment, 
as in an arithmetic published at Cambridge, Eng- 











land (Smith’s). The multiplication table stops 
at nine times, which will not be approved by 
believers in the potency of duodecimals. The 
chapter on measures substitutes the metric 
system with full and beautiful examples, which 
will, of course, delight those who look on this 
as the coming system. The duodecimal people 
will like it less. In Common Fractions, Multi- 
plication and Division come before Addition and 
Subtraction, and there is but one comprehens- 
ive example under each, which is enough and a 
gain for simplicity. Common Fractions are fol- 
lowed bya chapter on common measures with 
scales of the three thermometers in use. Denom- 
inate Numbersare, as usual (except in Smith's 
Arithmetic, Cambridge, England), a swamp. The 
heading of Interest and Discount puts things to- 
gether well for the eye and so as to save bank 
discount from the appearance of a new and 
different matter to be mastered independently. 
It is, also, a good feature of this admirable text- 
book that logarithms and a table are introduced. 
———In Wentworth’s Zlements of Algebra the 
greatest excellence lies, we are inclined to think, 
in the first 100 pages. The drill on factors is ad- 
mirable. The examples in factoring are classified 
and arranged perfectly, in an order which is in 
itself pleasing, educates the mind, and has the 
merit of disposing of the Greatest Common 
Divisor and the Least Common Multiple when 
first encountered. Wentworth also clears up the 
minus sign, which has been a great stumbling- 
block in other algebras. The elementary algebra 
is worthy of all praise and makes the impression 
that the author is equally adept in mathematics 
and in the art of teaching them. It is as near 
a perfect text-book as we can expect to arrive at. 
Every claim in the preface is met. The examples 
are numerous, beautiful, and graded, with the 
hardest ones not, as we have sometimes found 
them first, but at the end. Another great merit 
is that the manual contains both a minimum of 
rules and of reading matter. —The Com- 
plete Algebra differs from the elementary treatise 
only in the added chapters on higher subjects. 
The matter of the elementary treatise is common 
to both. We are familiar with Indeterminate 
Coefficients, but have not explored the Loci of 
Equations and some other topics. Choice and 
Chance are good and the examples look attractive. 
On some of the more difficult parts we have fan- 
cied we should prefer “ Wells’s University Alge- 
bra.” The author’s clearness of statement and 
his numerous and excellent examples are a great 
merit.———-The National Arithmetic, Oral and 
Written, by Joseph Ficklin, Ph. D., professor in 
the University of Missouri (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), 
has the merit of dispensing with many rules and 
introducing the excellent substitute of formulas. 
It avoids, also, the needless multiplication of ex- 
amples in the treatment of Fractions, and might, 
with advantage, introduce a similar simplifica- 
tion in other parts of the manual. The multi- 
plying of a wile number by a fraction does not 
differ so much from the multiplying of two frac- 
tions together as to require treatment under two 
distinct heads. The Drill Tables are a useful 
feature and will aid the teacher. The mental ex- 
ercises must prove an easy introduction to a new 
subject, and the combination of oral, written, 
and mental in one manual, with Drill Tables, is 
excellent for actual use. Two numbers of a 
new series of MacVickar’s arithmetics have ap- 
peared—Mac Vicar’s Practical Arithmetic and 
MacVicar’s Elementary Arithmetic (Taintor 
Brothers). The oral exercises are good in 
themselves; and, as an introduction to the more 
difficult examples, a teacher would not like 
to dispense with the Drill Table. Denominate 
numbers are, at best, a tangled copse, and not 
much less than this in this book, perhaps, they 
cannot be. The model for the treatment of 
compound numbers is Smith’s Arithmetic (Cam- 
bridge, England), where four examples appear 
for each of the four rules for compound numbers 
under each table, though, for obvious reasons, a 
separate chapter is assigned to Fractional Meas- 
ure. The tabular form given in MacVicar’s to the 
examples in Bank Discount will prove useful. We 
should like to have Long Division placed before 
Short Division, of which it is only a shorter and, 
therefore, less simple method. The Messrs, 
Harper have, also, two graded arithmetics, of 
which we have on our desk The Second Book in 
Arithmetic, which is designed to furnish a manual 
for four years of work below the high-school grade. 
The first 276 pages contain a brief course in the 
rudiments, such as are essential to preparation for 
business or for advanced study. Oral and written 
work are combined in it, and the arrangement 
follows the inductive method of instruction. Un- 
necessary matter iseliminated. The brief course 
is designed to occupy three years of study. The 
supplement (pp. 277—364) is arranged for one 
year of additional work, and is arranged to carry 
on the several subjects from the treatment 
given to the same subjects in the body of 
the work. This second part contains articles on 
methods of proof, short methods of computa- 
tion, converse reductions, price, quantity, cost, 
longitude time, compound numbers, the metric 
system, percentage, measurements, and forms of 
business paper, etc. ‘We have on our desk 
two revised volumes of Goold Brown's school 
grammars: The First Lines and The Institutes 
of English Grammar (William Wood & C 0, 
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Tho First Lincs is simply an epitome’ of The | can only see far enough into the caldron to dis- 


Institutes, with little or nothing essential 
omitted. This is, perhaps, a prime merit. Both 
these books are excellent and have been in the 
various revisions in long and standard use. Some 
teachers continue to prefer them to all other 
English school grammars. Ideas as to methods 
have changed since these grammars appeared, 
nearly thirty years ago. Professor W. D. Whitney's 
Grammar, with Knox’s manual to accompany it, 
is a model of the methods which are now more 
generally approved and which have required 
modification not in the substance of the Goold 
Brown grammars, but in the provisions for 
using them. 
revisions the attempt has been made to do this, 
and that they will be found, in addition to their 
other substantial and long-recognized merite, 
thoroughly practical and usable in the best modern 
schools. Professor Whitney, in his ‘ Essen- 
tials of English Grammar,” set off on the his- 


cover that it is seething. He is not the bard pro- 
phetic, who can see beyond, through the trouble 


| into the peace, or through the false peace into 
| the wholesome trouble that is to correct it.——— 


We observe that in the new | 


It is difficult to imagine a greater contrast in 
this respect than between these last and Dr. 8. 
Weir Mitchell’s The Hill of Stones and Other 
Poems. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) His verses 
spring from the glad depths of peace and from 


pictures which easily melt into each other and | 


pass on with dramatic action. He has the merit 
of close, accurate description, which, with all its 
realistic truth, gains in color and in feeling 
by every new touch. A fine example of his muse 


| is “* Noonday Woods——Nipigon.” 


toric method of treating the subject, conspicu- | 
ous examples of which are seen in his treatment 
of the verb and of anomalous phrases and con- | 


structions. These last are explained by showing 


how they arose, and not after the old fashion, in | 


a metaphysical discussion bow to parse them. 


In like manner he exploits the verb in an his- | 


torico-analytical method, taking it to pieces as it 


went together in the growth of the language. | 


We are not ready to abandon the old way for 
once and for all. It has a value of its own, 
especially for drill and discipline. The Goold 
Brown series retains enough of the old method 
for a manual of drill, and in the revised editions it 
makes considerable concessions to the new meth- 
ods alluded to.———The Elements of Chemistry, 
by Elroy M. Avery, is an improvement on most of 
the school books in use for the study of chem- 
istry. It is well arranged, analyzed, concise, 
and logical The theory of the science is 
advanced gradually and the chapters on practical 
chemistry are useful, to sustain interest. Applied 
chemistry is, also, touched on and carried as far 
as is required in an elementary book, with 
good illustrations and explanations. Pecks 
Ganot ; or, the Introductory Course of Natural 
Philosophy, is a complete condensation from 
the larger edition of ‘Ganot’s Physics.” 
It contains the important matter of that 
work, excepting, of course, the mathematical 
discussions, which are beyond the scope 
of an elementary work. Each chapter 
is well analyzed and the whole profusely 
illustrated. The language is not above the com- 
prehension of the classes for which it is intended. 
Unfortunately, this cannot be affirmed of 
William Ramsay McNab’s “ Botany ; Outlines of 
Morphology, Physiology, and Classification of 
Plants.” (Henry Holt & Co.) Dr. McNab is pro- 
fessor of botany in the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, and his work is excellent for the higher 
classes of students and readers, but is wholly 
beyond the comprehension of classes in the “‘ se- 
cond or middle-class schools” and would re- 
quire any one not a thorough botanist to have a 
large dictionary constantly within reach. The 
American editor, Professor Charles E. Bessey, has 
made some attempt to remedy this in the Ameri- 
can edition, which brings out the original two 
volumes in one, but has not gone far enough in 
weeding out the scientific terminology. These 
remarks apply to the manual as designed for 
school use (for which purpose we have better 
books). For advanced students and readers, 
capable of grappling with the terminology, 
it is an extremely valuable introduction to the 
study of plants as living things, and not merely 
to their analysis and classification. 
MMAR © ei 

.---Mr. John Albert Wilson arrested the at- 
tention of those who keep a close eye on our na- 
tive American literature, some five years ago, by 
his ‘‘ Paradox and other Poems.” He now pub- 
lishes a new volume of poetic miscellanies, under 
the general title Song-Captives (Boston: A. 
Williams & Co.) opening with a charming idyllic 
poem on Solitude. The author is an irregular 
writer of fugitive pieces and there are indications 
of this in his compositions which make the im- 
pression of far higher capacity than he has yet 
brought out in his verses. He has both the eye 
and the feeling of the poet. His thoughts spring 
quickly into verse and in a great variety of 
meters, He observes closely and feels deeply 
and passes easily from grave to gay. The beau- 
tifully printed little volume needed no such 
forcing as the autographic fac-simile letters 
of three American“poets bound in with the pre- 
face. It is an affront to the reader to take away 
his freedom in this way and brow-beat him with 
such a flourish of literary authority.——— 
If we are to judge from the collection of miscel- 
laneous verses by Minot J. Savage, published by 
Geo, H. Ellis, Boston, under the title of Poems, 
there is not peace and rest enough in the author's 
mind to permit him to settle down into the poetic 
nor into the lyric vein. He has vigor enough, 
his power of expression, his sense of rhythm is 
true and musical, he has an imaginative and 
even poetic way of looking at his subject; but 
there is no heart of good at the core of the world 
he lives in; there is no restful, settled depth in 
his mind for songs to issue from. His verses, in 
spite of musical meters, read like “‘ bells jangling 
out of tune.” He is « bard who, like other men, 











“ Between thin fingers of the pine 
The fluid gold of sunlight slips, 
And through the tamarack’s gray-green fringe 
Upon the level birch leaves drips. 


“Through all the still, moist forest air 
Slow trickles down the soft, warm sheen, 
And flecks the branching wood of ferns 
With tender tints of pallid green. 


“To rest where close to moldered trunks 
The red and purple berries lie, 
Where tiny jungies of the moss 
Their tropic forests rear on high. 


“ Fast, fast asleep the woodland rests, 
Stirs not the tamarack’s topmost sheaf, 
And slow the subtle sunlight glides, 
With noiseless step, from leaf to leaf. 


“ And lo! he comes! the fairy prince, 
The heir of richer, softer strands ; 

A Summer guest of sterner climes, 
He moves across the vassal lands. 


“ And lo! he comes! the fairy prince, 
The joyous sweet southwestern breeze ; 
He bounds across the dreaming lake 
And bends to kiss the startled trees. 


‘* Till all the woodland wakes to life, 
The pheasant chirps, the chipmunks cry, 
And scattered flakes of golden light 
Athwart the dark wood-spaces fly. 


“ Ah! but a moment, and away! 
The fair, false prince has kissed and fed ; 
No more the wood shall feel his touch, 

No more shal] know his joyous tread.” 
———lIt is rare that any poet can get his verses 
into a book so beautiful as that which contains 
the Rev. Albert Zabriskie Gray's Jesus Only and 
Other Sacred Songs, (A. D. F. Randolph.) The 
verses written in the inspired moments of a 
busy country rector’s life have an inspiration of 
their own which tells of a glowing heart. They 
are well charged, as religious poetry should be, 
with devout sentiment, scriptural allusion and 
imagery, and deserve commendation for use in 
devotional hours, Verses, by Kate Vannah 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is the modest 
title of a neat little volume of smooth-running 
musical verses, carefully thought out, neatly ex- 
pressed, and which have for their context not so 
much poetical conception as deeply-felt emotions 
and experiences, The Messrs. A. Williams & 
Co., of Boston, publish a small volume of fugitive 
verses, by William J. Coughlin, as Songs of an 
Idle Hour, They were written for newspapers 
and magazines and are collected in this more 
permanent form at the solicitation of admiring 
friends. From the Messrs. Phillips & Hunt 
we have a collection of Poems, by the Rev. 
Dwight Williams, a poet of local celebrity in Cgn- 
tral New York and whose poetic effusions have 
served a good purpose to grace the feast on a 
variety of public occasions. This collection is 
miscellaneous and will be of interest to the 
author's friends, 











....The Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago, publish a thoroughly admirable and 
useful book in Rudolf Schmid’s Theories of Dar- 
win and their Relation to Philosophy, Religion, 
and Morality, translated from the German by G. 
A. Zimmermann, Ph. D. The volume has an in- 
troduction by the Duke of Argyll, who has 
known the author for many years and gives his 
book a highly commendatory send-off. Schmid 
owes much to his prolonged residence in 
the Duke’s howsehold, where he became well 
acquainted with the foremost scientific men of 
Great Britain and acquired, in addition, some- 
thing of that solid English way of looking at 
things which is not a bad ingredient to mix into 
a German mind. From the publication of Dar- 
win’s * Origin of Species,” in 1859, dates a very 
remarkable movement of thought, which has 
spread through the world and touched men of 
all creeds and conditions in their deepest bosom- 
interests. It has resulted in an enormous liter- 
ature, which needs nothing so much as to be re- 
viewed, sifted, and have notes of progress and 
present position made on it. This, in general, is 
the object of this volume;and we may state, in 
advance, that, though Dr, Schmid is a highly ap- 
preciative student of Darwin, he is an evangel- 
ical” believer, beguiled by no sophistries, and 
who has not only maintained his faith, but 
found a reason for itin the thick of all the ma- 
terialistic hubbub in Germany. He makes his 
start in the present volume with the rise of the 
Darwinian theories, antecedent to Mr. Darwin. 
He traces the steps by which Mr. Darwin 
brought himself into notice; what was peculiar 


in his theories and central to them. He passes 
next to the followers of Darwin, especially to 
Hickel and the German school, together 
with the modifications proposed by Moriz, 
Wagner, and by Wigand. He then reviews 
the present state of their theories. In the 
historical retrospect he finds those theories 
crystalized into three distinct forms—the theory 
of descent, the theory of selection, and the 


| theory of development. The judgment reached 





with regard to their present position, as the con- 
clusion of the critical review, is that the descent 
theory has gained and the selection theory lost 
ground, while the theory of development oscil- 
lates between them both, but that none of the 
three have yet got beyond the rank of hypothe- 
ses, and as such they are of very unequal 
value. In the next book he follows the postulates 
and assumptions of these theories into philoso- 
phy, and expounds historically and critically 
their philosophic completion and consequences. 
Part second is devoted to the historical and 


| critical exposition of the bearing of these theo- 








ries on morality and religion? In the closing 
book of this part these theories are subjected to 
a searching analysis of their bearing on theism 
and the theistic view of the world and on posi- 
tive Christianity. This analysis is extended 
afterward to ethics and the principles of moral- 
ity and to practical moral life. Throughout this 
prolonged and unflagging investigation the read- 
er never ceases to be in the guidance of a singu- 
larly candid, patient, and compreh ensive student, 
who has gone through his laborious investiga- 
tions with a singular carefulness of inquiry, 
without becoming confused at a single point and 
without losing sight of the point for any one in- 
stant in the long chase. He has no fears, 
no concealments, and attempts uo dialec- 
tic resolution of difficulties. He recog- 
nizes the immense gain for truth, scicn- 
tific, philosophic, and even ethical and religious, 
which Darwinism has resulted in. He sees and 
establishes the failure of its pompous assumptions 
and identifies the points at which it is already be- 
ginning to fall back and leave the ground to 
philosophy and theology. We especially value 
the author’s analysis of the inner postulates and 
tendencies, philosophical, theologic, and ethical of 
these theories, and his exposition both of their 
wholesome elements and of those which were likely 
to be dangerously exaggerated and to prove false 
and mischievous. We have read the book through 
once and portions of it several times, and the im- 
pression which remains is that it will prove,at least, 
to be number three in a trio of which Janet's 
“ Final Causes ” and Herbert's “ Examination of 
the Modern Matcrialistic Assumptions ” are the 
other two. It isa hard book to translate, and, 
though the work is in the main done well, it is 
not done so as to obliterate all the marks of trans- 
lation and leave nothing behind but clean-cut, 
perspicuous, easily-ranning, end self-interpreting 
English. 

...-The plan of Joseph Agar Beet, in the com- 
mentaries he has begun on the Pauline Epistles, 
though not new, is carried out in such a way as 
to give his work, so far as it has been completed, 
an unique value. Beginning with a volume on the 
Romans, which appeared, we believe, about 1878, 
he met with so much favor that a fuller second 
edition was required in 1880, which was followed 
by the third in 1882. This volume has been long 
enough before the Christian public to be pretty 
well known and to require no especial notice from 
us. In its general scope it lays down the line 
to be pursued in the volumes to follow, on the 
other epistles. It differs from most comment- 
aries in giving the first place to the doctrinal 
elements of the Epistles and in aiming at a con- 
tribution to doctrinal theology. The more 
scientific and scholarly interest is kept in the 
background and the work is not allowed to get 
into the character of a treatise on Biblical 
Theology, nor, indeed, of a treatise of any kind. 
It is a plain exposition for plain readers of the 
doctrinal matter contained in the Epistles. The 
treatment is comparative. Gospel and Epistle 
are set side by side and frequent reference is 
made to the Acts. While the reproduction of 
Christianity as it lay in the mind of the greatest 
of the apostles is the immediate end aimed at, it 
is not forgotten that we have been provided with 
other points of view, and that Paul’s view, though 
undoubtedly correct, is but the partial exposition 
of the divine whole. The author's account 
of the books he has studied and of his 
opinion of them inspires confidence. He 
has marked out for himself a definite sphere, 
one that corresponds with his own powers 
and one in which he is likely to be extremely 
useful. His studies have brought him to what 
we should call a moderate Calvinism. Though 
he is himself an Englishman, his position is in 
harmony with that of the best American biblical 
scholars, for whom he has high respect and of 
whose work he makes great use. The volume on 
the Two Epistles to the Corinthians is recently 
out, and, while it is, like the preceding, a contribu- 
tion to systematic theology, has some unique fea- 
tures suggested by the character of the Epistles 
it treats, such as the exposition of the early his- 
tory of the Christian Church, its rites, worship, 
and sacraments. It goes, also, at length 
into the exposition of the evidences of 
Christianity. This volume, as well as the one 








on Romans, contains a number of longer or 
shorter notes devoted to the discussion of the 
doctrinal points and more important matters 
contained in the Epistles—such as The Lord’s 


verance, etc. There are, also, frequent sum- 
maries, together with dissertations on points 
that could not be so well discussed in the text, 
These volumes are to be followed by others, on 
the remaining Epistles, and the author hopes to 
round out his work with a volume on St. Paul, 
discussing his teaching as a whole, and hie re- 
lation to New Testament writers. There exposi- 
tions are in plain English, for English readers, 
and come nearer to what is required for popular 
exposition in Bible classes, in home instruction, 
in private devotional study, and even in many 
kinds of pastoral or ministerial work than any- 
thing we have seen. They, at least, keep clear of 
the two rocks on which such works are apt to go 
to pieces ; they do not dry up in textual criti- 
cism, and they are not carried away into wild 
and fanciful generalizations nor into conven- 
tional theology. As to the author's plan when 
we considér the end of all Scripture and its 
connection with doctrine, and life as affected by 
doctrine, it would seem that, for the need of the 
church, this method cannot be far from the 
right one. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


.... The American Almanac for 1883, edited by 
Ainsworth R. Spofford (The American News 
Co.), deserves the name applied on the title-page 
of a treasury of facts, statistical, financial, and 
political. Even the chronological almanac, with 
which it opens, is done more thoroughly than 
others. It isa compendium of dates and events 
in American history of immigration and popula- 
tion of states, towns, etc., of area, wealth, trade, 
commerce, production of all kinds, importa, ex- 
ports, prices, all sorts of financial, fiscal, and 
revenue facts, with summaries from the census 
returns. It is particularly full as to political 
facts and events, so that the whole history of the 
country can be followed in these tables, Educa- 
tional returns are full and comparative. For 
instance, we observe that the United Btates, with 
a population almost exactly twice as large as that 
of Prussia, has a school population more than 
three times as large (14,962,336 to 4,396,738). 
Of this, our school population, more than 
5,000,000 (above one-third), are in attendance 
at no school, while in Prussia the insig- 
nificant number of 389,000 are reported as 
going to no school. In our elementary schools 
the work requires 272,686 teachers. In Prussia 
half the amount of work is doue by about one- 
fifth the number of teachers, or by 57,9386. In 
France the retio of teachers to scholars is higher 
than in Germany; but nowhere isit as high by 
one-half as here—that is, in American schools 
there are more than three times as many teachers 
to a given number of scholars as in the lead- 
ing countries of Europe. We observe, too, by a 
close comparison of these tables, that the sums 
earned on all the railways in the country amount 
to as nearly as possible 4 per cent. on their total 
cost. The entire railway mileage in the United 
States in 1883 was 117,717 miles, or about three- 
sevenths of the entire railway mileage of the 
world, 


....Dr, Asa Mahau's System of Mental Phi- 
losophy (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) is a con- 
densed, comprehensive manual, of which, con- 
sidered in the light of an old-fashioncd Ameri- 
can exposition of the subject, we should have 
nothing but commendation. The author is a 
well-known writer in the departments of phi- 
losophy and theology. He is systematic, pains- 
taking, and avoids no difficulties. The solutions 
he proposes are, at least, manly, honest, and con- 
stituent parts of the system he has adopted. 
The book does not, however, mect the world on 
the level of its present thinking. The theory of 
a priori knowledge and the doctrine and defini- 
tion of reason and its functions, for ex- 
ample, will be regarded as defective. So, 
too, the view of consciousness appears to 
reproduce the old notion that it is « 
distinct faculty of the mind, besides confusing 
it with reflective consciousness. The treatment 
of memory leans too much on the principle of 
association, without connecting the act philo- 
sophically with the general representative powers 
of the mind, a defect which introduces still fur- 
ther confusion and inadequacy in the chapter 
on imagination, The methods by whieh the 
validity of knowledge and the reality of objective 
existences are maintained are open to serious 
question, and nothing is more distinctly settled 
in philosophy than that both color and sound 
exist as such only in the mind of the percipiant 
observer. The manual is intended to cover the 
whole ground of mental science and discusses 
sensibility and will as well as intellect. There 
is much in the volume to command respect. 
There is a large school of thinkers whose posi- 
tion it exactly represents and to whose require- 
mente as a manual of instruction it is admirably 
fitted. 


...-Mr. J. Brander Matthews struck on a capl- 
tal scheme for a book when he Isid down the 
plan for his selection of Poems of American 
Patriotiem. The poems and songs he 
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brought together are good, so good that we wish 
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there were more. That there are not is the head 
and front of his offense. The collection is al- 
most wholly comprised of recent poems, which 
are published with very little annotation. The 
older patriotic poetry is represented only by the 
anonymous ‘Battle of Trenton” and the fa- 
mous (or infamous, as one may choose to call 
him) Philip Freneau’s ode ‘‘To the Memory of 
the Americans who fell at Eutaw.” Besides these, 
the only selections with an oldish tinge are Per- 
cival’s ‘‘ Perry's Victory,” Key's ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner,” and Drake’s ‘‘ American Flag,” printed, 
like all the others, with a poverty of annotation. 
But what has become of ‘“‘McFingal,” of 
Dwight’s ‘‘ Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise,” 
of Joel Barlow's ode ‘‘To Freedom,” of Henry 
Wood's “ Radical Song of 1785,” of Hopkinson’s 
‘Hail Columbia,” Paine’s ‘‘Adams and Lib- 
erty,” to say nothing of Washington Allston’s 
“All hail! thou noble land,” which Bryant 
placed beside his own, ‘“‘Songof Marion’s Men,” 
and nothing of John Pierpont’s “Stand! The 
ground’s your own, my braves!” It seems to us, 
also, a great defect in the collection that it con- 
tains none of the songs of the Confederacy. The 
English do not hesitate to exhibit the Jacobin 
xon #on the list of patriotic effusions, and, viewed 
as songs or as patriotic poems, they are cer- 
tainly entitled to equal rank with the others. 


, 


. The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1883 (Mac- 
” millan & Co.) is one of the well-known and long- 
established books indispensable for reference. 
This is the twentieth year of its publication, It 
is revised after official returns. The only year- 
book which stands in comparivon with it is the 
‘* Gotha Almanac,” which, however, is not in the 
English language. The states of Europe appear 
in this collection in a part by themselves, The 
principal states of America, Africa, Asia, and 
Australia are specially treated. The social, 
political, financial, and commercial statistics of 
each country are given with a systematic codifi- 
cation of taxation, education, national debt, 
army and navy, area and population, etc. We 
notice that the publishers have been enterpris- 
ing enough to insert a new leaf, facing page 56, 
containing the personnel of the new adminis- 
tration in France brought into power by the late 
parliamentary crisis, This manual is especially 
full for Great Britain and her dependencies. 


.. Vols. IV, V, and VI of the twelve which are 
to compose the new Riverside edition of the com- 
plete works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with intro- 
ductory notes by George Parsons Lathrop, and 
illustrated with etchings by Blum, Church, Diel- 
man, Gifford, Shirlaw, and Turner, have appeared 
on our table. They are A Wonder Book, Tangle 
mood Tales, Grandfather's Chair, The Scarlet 
Letter and the Blithedale Romance, and The 
Marble Faun. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) These 
volumes are manufactured in the same unsur- 
passable style as those that preceded it and on 
India paper. It is a luxury to hold them in the 
hand and turn the soft, pliant, but tough leaves. 
The etchings deserve special notice, 


..Sadlers’ Catholic Directory Almanac and 
Ordo for the Year of our Lord 1883 has come to 
hand. It has grown in its fifty-first issue toa 
fat volume with 900 pages of closely-printed mat- 
ter, containing reports from 165 dioceses, vicari- 
ates, and prefectures, together with reports from 
the British Provinces in North America, from 
Great Britian and Ireland and from Scotland. 
The R. C, Hierarchy in the United States is in- 
cluded; the Roman Register, the R, C. Memor- 
anda of 1881—1882, and a great variety of details 
interesting to members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is, in short, the indispensable reper- 
tory of current Roman Catholic intelligence and 
statistics, 

..Now that market-gardening in the South 
has become such an important branch of in- 
dustry Dr. A. Oemler’s Truck Farming at the 
South (Orange Judd Company) must prove a 
useful manual. Its author is a public-spirited 
citizen of Georgia, interested in the agricultural 
development of the South and president of one 
of the fruit-growers’ associations of the state. 
This volume is intended to be a guide to the 
raising of vegetables for Northern markets. It 
covers the ground, from the question of labor, 
soil and its preparation, on through every variety 
of crop. 


...»The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have 
brought out an American edition of Gloag and 
Dickson's translation of Meyer’s commentary on 
The Acts of the Apostles, reprinted word for 
word from the Scotch original in Clarke's For- 
eign Theological Library. It is considerably en- 
larged, and for some purposes enriched, by 
notes of the American editor, the Rev. William 
Ormiston, who has added about 120 new notes 
on various subjects, designed to “adapt” the 
whole to the needs of the American Sunday- 
school teacher and Bible class. 


..From the Messrs. Fowler & Wells we have 
Traits of Representative Men, by George W. 
Bungay, & collection of rapid sketches of prom- 
inent Americans now living or recently deceased, 
the only exception we have aoticed deing 
zufus Covate, whe die:t im 1959, We find ‘n the 
volume sketches 2f Lowell, xheo. Thomas, 
Wendell Phillips, Wm. M. Evarts, Cyrus Field, 








Edwin Booth, R. H. Stoddard, Emerson, Bergh, 
Dr, Storrs, and many others. The sketches are 
illustrated with portraits. 


..Under the title of Heroic Adventure the 
Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers publish a neat 
16mo of “Chapters in Recent Exploration and 
Discovery,” condensed for young readers from 
the fuller journals of “‘Schweinfurth in Africa,” 
“Prejevalsky in Eastern Asia,” ‘Commander 
Markam’s Whaling Trip,” ‘ Vambéry’s Dervish 
Disguise,” ‘‘ Markam’s Arctic Sledging Experi- 
ences,” ‘‘Serpa Pinto’s Journey Across Africa,” 
and ‘‘ Nordenskiéld’s Northeast Passage.” 


..We discover no alterations in the new 
edition of Miss C, F. Gordon Cumming’s At Home 
in Fiji (A. C. Armstrong & Son), except that it 
is printed on thinner paper and at a lower price, 
which brings this valuable volume within reach 
of a larger number of readers. We have already 
noticed it with commendation. 


..For people who require an encyclopedia 
at hand, tofurnish them with quotations to ex- 
press their friendly sentiments in, A. C. Mor- 
row’s Autograph Album Selections is at hand, 
with 1,380 selections on 221 subjects from 304 
authors, x. Tibbels & Sons publishers. 


- _— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A Dutcu lady, Mrs. Helen Mercier, is correct- 
ing the proofs of her translation of ‘ Aurora 
Leigh.” It would seem that the metrical struc- 
ture of Mrs. Browning's celebrated poem was 
not to be successfully rendered in the tongue of 
the Hollanders.———In a small book, just pub- 
lished in England, are printed the one hundred 
and sixty-five translations into various languages 
of the verse written by Alfred Tennyson, for the 
monument over Sir John Franklin’s grave in 
Westminster Abbey. The reader will recollect 
the verse as running 


“Not bere; the White North has thy bones, and thou, 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Toward no earthly pole.” 


Mr. Henry James’s comedy, or dramatic effort 
of that nature, ‘Daisy Miller,” which is now 
claiming the attention of the readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, was, according to various au- 
thorities, declined by the management of the 
Madison Square Theater, of this city, for pre- 
sentment on that stage. This may encourage 
young writers by reminding them that even emi- 
nently successful literary men cannot help 
making mistakes and are not as invulner- 
able as might be imagined.———-The March 
number of JLatine, the excellent little 
periodical issued entirely in the Latin tongue, 
includes a narrative of the events of the month 
of February, a new prospectus of the work for 
Latin scholars and several critical papers on 
classical topics. An amusing account of the 
misfortunes of two antique Romans on a railway 
trip and a serial (all in Latin) are also part of 
the contents. The publication is remarkable for 
taste and uniqueness,-—In a rare little book, 
“Letters Written by the Late Earl of Chatham 
to his Nephew, Thomas Pitt, Esq.,” during that 
young man’s college-life, it is curious to observe 
the books which he especially enjoins young 
Pitt to read in leisure hours; to also note how 
entirely out of request the volumes are to-day. 
Oldcastle’s ‘‘Remarks on the History of Eng- 
land” were ‘‘to be studied and got by heart ” 
Nathaniel Bacon’s “ Historical and Political Ob- 
servations” Lord Chatham considered, ‘‘ without 
exception, the best and most instructive book we 
have on matters of that kind, and advised its 
being ‘got by heart.’” Clarendon’s “ History of 
the Civil Wars” and an “ History of Parliament,” 
by Thomas May, were likewise pressed on the 
young ward's attention. Lord Chatham in these 
letters appears devotedly attached to him. 
Home's ‘Every Day Book” brought £38 at a 
London sale lately. By the way, all good people 
are advised to hold fast to their first editions of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, and Scott. They 
wax scarce apace. i 





‘* Fanchette ” is the name 
of the next novel in the ‘ Round Robin” series, 
A Russian prince with Nihilistic proclivities, a 
rajah of an Indian province who is an American 
by birth, a French comedienne, and a Buddhist 
priest are some of the characters. 
Mr. F. Anstey [Guthrie's] ‘Vice Versa” 
has made its appearance in Swedish. 
Many or allof Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes purely 
professional writings will be collected in a single 
volume of *‘ Medical Essays.” Another series of 
essays, presumably uniform with the first-named 
set, will follow—‘‘ Pages from an Old Volume of 
Life.” A memoir of the late Adelaide 
Philips isin preparation by Mra. Waterston. This 
lady is a sister of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, whose 
death has been so generally mourned by his 
many personal, social, and literary friends, ——- 
‘* Niagara Revisited,” being a sequel to the popu- 
lar “‘ Their Wedding Journey,” is a new story by 
Mr. W. D. Howells. Lady Florence Dixie’s 
“Across Patagonia” is republished in an 
attractive form by R. Worthington. 
A new work by Jnles Yerne ia called ‘‘ Godfrey 
Morgan; a California Mystery.”-—--—It is re- 
ported in Lierary ciccies that Miss Anna Dawes, 
daughter of Senator Henry L. Dawes, will assume 


























an editorial position on the Evening Journal, of 
Pittsfield, Mass, “Orpheus C. Kerr,” 
known in private life as Mr. R. H. Newell, bas 
completed for The Continent a serial novel. 
This is, as far as we know, the first literary labor 
which its popular writer has undertaken for 
many years. The story is serio-comic in tone 
and ite action occurs partly in this city and 
during its after-part, in the far-away Island of 
Borneo, Mr. Oxgood’s ‘‘ Pocket Guide to 
Europe ” appears in a revised form shortly. It 
is a complete and handy little volume and seems 
to contain everything on which a Continental 
traveler ought to be posted. 

— —_— 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter , 
forthe present, at leaat, give the measures of bookein 
this list in inches and quarters. The number fret 
given is the length.) 
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Religious _ Futelligence. 


THE COMING BIBLE CONVENTION 
OF THE BAPTISTS. 


ConsiperAste discussion is going on in 
Baptist circles in regard to the Bible work 
of the denomination. A General Conven- 
tion is called to meet in Saratoga, in May, to 
consider the subject. The present state of 
affairs can be understood only through 
some review of the past. 

The Baptists formerly united with other 
denominations in support of the American 
Bible Society. In 1835 the Society took 
certain action regarding certain versions 
prepared by Baptist missionaries, which 
action the Baptists declared to be sectarian 
and unjust, and, with but few exceptions, 
they withdrew from the support of the 
Society. In 1837 they formed the American 
and Foreign Bible Society, which for ten 
years or more commanded the enthusiastic 
support of the denomination. Soon, how- 
ever, it was proposed to make a new 
English version and a sharp contro- 
versy In 1850 the proposal for 
a new English version being reject- 
ed by the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, the revisionists, led by Dr. Spencer 
H. Cone, of this city, the president of the 
Society, withdrew, and formed the American 
Bible Union. The denomination was now 
divided into two parties, about equal in 
strength, and there was strong feeling on 
both sides. The arguments used for and 
against revision were the same as have been 
urged in the last decade for and against the 
Canterbury movement. Little was said of 
the substitution of Immerse for Baptite—the 
principal points urged being those regarding 
obsolete words, etc., etc.; in short, the dis- 


arose, 








cussion of the last ten years in other denom- 
inations took place among the Baptists | 
thirty years ago. The revision movement | 
was popular among the churches, money | 
came in freely to the treasury of the Bible | 
Union, and in a little more than ten years | 
there was published a new version of Gene- | 
sis, the Psalihs, and some other books of 
the Old Testament, with a translation of the 
New Testament entire. These revisions, 
which were for the most part the work 
of Dr. T. J. Conant, are speken of in 
the highest terms by scholars of all sects. 
But from the time of the issue of its trans- 
lation of the New Testament the Bible 
Union rapidly lost its vitality. Its version, 
while of recognized value as a commentary, 
was adopted by no Baptist churches, and, 
it might, perhaps, be said, by no Baptist 
families. Money ceased to come into its 
treasury and some six years ago the or- 
ganization went out of existence. The 
history of the Bible Union is one in review 
of which there is considerable denomina- 
tional soreness. It used up a great deal of 
money. It is said that eighty thousand 
dollars were paid to translators alone, and, 
while its versions were of value to general 
scholarship,the denomination as such gained 
no strength from them. 

The American and Foreign Bible Society 
had a similar decline. It lost half its con- 
stituency by the formation of the Bible 
Union and its remaining supporters grad- 
ually fell away, till, at last, the vote was 
passed that the organization be merged in- 
to that of the American Baptist Publication 
Society and the Society formally ceased to 
exist; but, legal objections being interposed 
to this union, the Society was revived and 
for the last six or seven years it has been 
making new endeavors to live. It has the 
support, however, of only a handful of 
Baptists. It has an income from certain 
legacies, and its president, Ebenezer Mor- 
gan, Esq., of Connecticut, gives consider- 
able to it. Except from these two sources 
it received practically nothing. It has 
ceased to be im any true sense a denomina- 
tional body. 

Having withdrawn their support not only 
from the American Bible Society, but also 
from the two societies originating among 
themselves, the Baptists have for some 
years done very little in Bible work. It. is 
now urged that more attention be given to 
the matter, and with this arises the question 
as to the organization through which the 
work shall be done. Certain ones— 
prominently the gentlemen who adhere to 
the American and Foreign Bible Society— 
urge that a separate society is needed for 








Bible work, and that, if the American and | The committee on the question whether ; the 
Foreign Bible Society cannot be adopted by | sppropriations forthe current year bave been 
the denomination, a new society should be | 


formed. But the, great majority of those 


who have expressed an Opinion declare | 


that no separate society is called for; that all 
Bible work at Baptist mission stations can be 
done through the denominational foreign 
mission boards, and that the Pille work 
of Baptists in this country can be done 
through the American Baptist Publication 
Society, the tract society of the denomina- 
tion. To elicit an expression of denomin- 
ational opinion on the question, a conven- 
tion has been called, to meet in Saratoga, in 
May. Delegates are appointed by state 
conventions, at the rate of one delegate for 
each thousand churchmembers. Nearly or 
quite all the Northern states have appoint- 
ed delegations ; but only one or two Southern 
states have done so. At present the prob- 
abilities are that the convention will declare, 
with practical unanimity, in favor of doing 
the foreign Bible work through the denom- 
inational foreign mission boards, and the 
home Bible work through the American 
Baptist Publication Society. say, 
however, that there are undercurrents 
which will bring about a declaration in 
favor of a society exclusively for Bible 
work. 


Some 


=> 


Tue affairs of the Mexican Branch of the 
Episcopal Church are in a bad tangle. Early in 
February the Foreign Committet of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Missionary Society held a confer- 
ence with the Mexican Commission of the House 
of Bishops and it was decided to appoint a special 
committee, to report “‘an exact financial statement 
of the condition of the Mexican Church.” This 
special committee has performed the work as- 
signed it, and reporta that large sums of money 
have passed through Bishop Riley’s hands since 
his connection with the work in Mexico. The 
Mexican Missionary Association and the American 


| Church Missionary Society have sent $92,343 ; 


the Mexican League raised and sent #12,431 ; the 


| Foreign Committee received and sent %111,320, 


besides “specials” to the amount of $10,581; 


| “specials” by various committees $20,000 ; mak- 
| ing a total of $141,901 accounted for by the For- 


eign Committee. In addition to these amounts, 
#13,000 was sent Bishop Riley from England. 
The report goes on to say: 

“Tt is known that the appropriation made by this 
committee never covered entirely the expenses of 
the Church in Mexico, and it has been the custom of 
the business agent of that Church simply to charge 
this excess up to Bishop Riley, who met the deficit 
from his own private resources, Unhappily, this 
continued until Bishop Riley was confronted with a 
debt of alarming proportions. Your committee 
were surprised to find that there had accumulated 
under this system the sum of $55,000 due on drafis 
made by Bishop Riley ; and, further, that these drafts 
were so framed asto make them imperil the Church 
property in Mexico, if allowed to go to protest. It 
was not clear what could be done; but Bishop Riley 
himself proposed to raise this money from a trust 
fund left by his mother for his benefit. Your com- 
mittee were busied about this matter, which had 
caused so much anxiety, when this morning Bishop 
Riley informed them that he had been able to raise 
the entire amount himself; that $42,000 had been 
paid, and the rest would be as soon as he could get 
possession of the drafts, the money being in hand. 
This at once removes all danger from that quarter, 
and Bishop Riley asks that as little delay as possible 
be allowed in perfecting some manner of transfer in 
trust of the churches in the City of Mexico to trust- 
ees of our society. 

“ Besides these sums, Bishop Riley owes two loans, 
amounting to $17,200 ; but which*do not In any way 
put in jeopardy the church property and which he 
expects to provide for. And, last of all, he owes 
this committee a balance of $7,664, including interest. 
This sum of $24,000 represents Bishop Riley’s entire 
obligations, as we are informed. It is only just to 
add that your committee have received from Bishop 
Riley’s New York agent the following paper: ‘ Per- 
sonal donations of Bishop Riley to the Mexican 
Church from May, 1878, to February, 1893, $84,775.94; 
J. P. Heath, February 27th, 1883.’ 

“Besides this, Bishop Riley informs your com- 
mittee that he spent, previously to the first of May, 
1878, about $25,000, which makes up say, $110,000. 
Some of this the Bishop says may have come from 
anonymous donations; but not much of it, nearly all 
coming from himself and some $15,000 of it from 
his father. To this $110,000 we must add the $55,- 
000, making up the sum of $165,000 spent by the 
Bishop and his friends in the work in Mexico, Be- 
sides witch, two things must be remembered : that 
Bishop Riley has never received any salary at any 
time, an@ that the money here mentioned, it is un- 
derstood, has exhausted his private fortune.” 
Besides: all these expenditures, there was a 
further sam of $20,000 secured by donation and 
of $6,000 appropriated by the Foreign Gommittce 
for the Church of San José. Adding these sums 
together, we have: 





applied according to schedule say they were 
guided by the decision of the Mexican Commis- 
sion of the House of Bishops, to the effect that 
Bishop Riley is, as a duly-ordained bishop, 
recognized as the true representative of the 
Mexican Church, though the Commission has 


| not undertaken to decide between the rival bodies, 
| one of which is led by Gonzalez and the other 











by Hernandez. The Foreign Committee is, 
therefore, obliged, for its own present purposes, 
to treat the Mexican Church as an independent 
church and cannot deal with questions of 
appointment and dismissal. One of the rival 
bodies took certain action in General Synod, 
and required all in the employ of the Church to 
subscribe to it. The Hernandez party refused to 
do so, whereupon their stipends were stopped. 
The Foreign Committee found that it could not 
interfere with this decision; but it did appro- 
priate a sufficient sum of money to pay the 
stipends thus stopped up to the time when the 
matter was submitted to the Mexican Commis- 
sion. The Foreign Committee seems to treat 
the Hernandez party as no longer in the employ 
of the Mexican Church, and, therefore, not 
entitled to further support. The report of the 
Special Committee, covering all these and other 
points, has been adopted by the Foreign Com- 
mittee and the Board of Managers. 


....An unfriendly wave of fecling is rising in 
England concerning the Salvation Army. On its 
financial side it has often been severely attacked. 
Recently ‘“‘General” Booth sent a statement of 
the finances of the Army to the London Truth, 
which has examined the accounts and asks for 
more detailed information respecting the $474,- 
350 received by the Army. The paper says “that 
it is absolutely impossible to arrive at any clear 
estimate of the mode in which its income is ex- 
pended by means of these accounts ; that its real 
estate is most improperly vested in the name of 
the ‘General’; and that his banking scheme is 
exceedingly likely to ruin him, his Army, and his 
depositors.” The Spectator is equally severe on 
this ‘‘banking scheme.” It calls attention to 
the fact that, at present, ‘“‘ General” Booth is 
paying interest on £20,000 he has borrowed at 
the rate of 614, 7, and 744 per cent. per annum. 
To make the burden less, he invites his friends 


| to deposit money with him, on the security of 


promissory notes, and offers to give life annui- 
ties equal to five per cent. on long loans and 
three per cent. for deposits withdrawable at a 
month’s notice. 


...-Recently Pope Leo XIII completed his 
seventy-third year, and received the congratula- 
tions of the cardinals therefor and, also, for the 
fifth anniversary of his coronation, The next 
day after the anniversary the Pope celebrated 
mass in the Sixtine Chapel, the public being ad- 
mitted without ticket for the first time since 
1870. As the Vatican organ had announced that 
the usual practice would be followed, surprise 
has been caused, but it is taken as another proof 
of the Pope’s desire to break away from his ex- 
treme advisers. The number of persons at- 
tempting to attend the service was very much 
larger than could possibly be accommodated. 


....The account in the New Dispensation of the 
General Conference of the Brahmo Somaj, of 
India, says: 

“The Dance was publicly inaugurated in the 
Bhadra festival in the Brahma Mandir. On the 
13th of August it had been performed in the midst 
of a select company of friends. ‘ Boys, young men, 
and men successively formed three eccentric cir- 
cles, each performing a rotation in a separate 
direction within its own ring.’ The first experiment 
was successful.” 

It speaks pleasantly of the visit of Joseph Cook 
and his friendliness with the Brahmos and also 
of the Salvation Army. 


....The Bishop of London proposes to intro- 
duce again, in the present Parliament, his bill 
for the wholesale removal of churches in the 
city of London proper, which is now almost en- 
tirely monopolized by business houses, As many 
as fifty out of sixty-five churches are thus 
threatened, and the Society of Antiquarians is 
alarmed and is seeking to preserve ‘‘those pre- 
cious memorials of the architecture and piety of 
our forefathers.” 


.... Saturday, March 84, Dr. Benson’s election 
as Archbishop of Canterbury was confirmed, 
and the primate, who will be formally enthroned 
to-day, March 29th, took the following oath : 

“J, Edward White Benson, by Divine Providence 
Lord Bishop of Truro and elected Archbishop and 
Pastor of the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, do 
most solemnly and sincerely swear thatI will give 
faithful and true allegiance to Her Majesty the 
Queen, her heirs and -successors, according to the 
law.” 


....The French Chamber of Deputies is pav- 
ing the way for the introduction of the volun- 
tary system inthe Roman Catholic Church. It 
has passed to the second reading, a bill which 
empowers communes to provide for heavy re- 
pairs on churches belonging to them. Hitherto 
they have been instructed to provide residences 
for prievts and pastors and to make grants for 
buildings used for public worship. 





Ghe Sunday-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 8th. 
PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN.—Acts yin, 
26—40. 


Notes,—‘ Angel of the Lord spake.” —Not prob- 
ably audibly, but by means of an inward admoni- 


tion.‘ Philip.” —One of the seven deacons, 
———“‘ The south.” —Gaza 1s southeast of Jeru- 
salem. It is still a large town.————“ Desert,”— 


A desolate region, but not a sandy desert,—— 
“Ethiopia.”—The region south of Egypt, toward 
Abyssinia, ~* Candace.”—Pronounced Can’- 
da-ce, Her court was probably at Meroe, at the 
fork of the Nile.—-—“‘ To Jerusalem for to wor- 
ship."—A Jew, possibly a proselyte. “ Not 
reading.” —Aloud. “The Prophet Isaiah.” 
—He had with him a roll, written in the Greek 
translation. “* The Spirit said,”—By way of 
inward impulse, “* How can I?”—Not only 
was the answer modest, but the passage was not 
an easy one to understand, It was, however, the 
very one which, when understood, contains the 
plainest reference to Christ, ———‘‘As a sheep.” — 
It was in submissive silence that Jesus accepted 
death,—__——“‘ His judgment was taken away.”— 
Justice was denied him.———“ Who shall declare 
his generation?”—Who shall think it worth 
while to record his history? * Of humself, 
or of some other man?”—The passage had a 
primary reference to God’s “servant,” the 
righteous remnant in captivity ; but was under- 
stood by the Jews, as by the Christians, to have 
its chief fulfillment in the Messiah. “ Here 
is water.”"—Philip must have told him first of the 
death and resurrection of Christ, then of the 
organization of his Church through the ordi- 
nance of baptism. What “ water” is referred to is 
not certain. Robinson says a spring in the 
Wady-el-Hasey,near Lachishi ; but tradition gives 
a fountain near Bethzur.—_——‘ And Philip 
said,.””—Omit this whole verse. It is not genuine 
and is omitted in the Revised Version. Philip 
did not require the distinct formula or creed, 
though the Eunuch had abundantly proved his 
belief in Jesus. ‘* He baptized him.”—Very 
probably by immersion, although the fact of 
going ‘into the water” is not conclusive, 
“Caught away Philip.”—Apparently suddenly 
and miraculously, “ Azotus,”—Ashdod, the 
Philistine city of the Old Testament, just north 
of Gaza. 

Instruction.—God’s spirit is constantly speak- 
ing to us, if we will only listen to His voice of 
suggestion. We cannot tell it from our con- 
science, perhaps, but every voice of conscience is 
the voice of God. 

Philip immediately obeyed. That is our part to 
do. Let God see to the success; our duty is to 
obey. 

There are none in whom religion is more beau- 
tiful than in men placed in positions of great in- 
fluence and authority. If one is exercising 
power over his fellowmen, he needs the grace 
and humility which come from recognizing that 
he is only the servant of God, under his au- 
thority, and that before him all are brethren 
alike. 

The Bible is a suitable book to take to read 
on a journey. It is as good as a volume of 
fiction. 

Those who read the Bible and love its con- 
tents meet useful and pleasant acquaintances, 
such as will not lead us astray. The best as- 
sociates a man can call about him are those 
who can help him in the love and service of 
God. 

It is of some useto read, ifwe do not fully 
understand it. We get a part, if not the whole. 
Children do well to go to church, even when 
too young to follow the service. They learn 
reverence. 

It should be an ambition of every Christian to 
understand the Bible. It is worth long and hard 
study. 

The study of the Scripture needs good guides 
These are not to teach us the simple principles 
of duty by which we shall live, but the deeper 
things of God’s truth. Study the Bible carefully, 
with the best available helps ; but, above all, with 
a candid spirit, trying to get its simple, natural 
meaning, as addressed to the men of the times 
who first received it. 

To teach the Scriptures, like Philip, is a useful 
and honorable task. 

Jesus fulfilled in strange completeness the 
prophecies about the humiliation of the Messiah. 
We worship and love the Christ who was willing 
to humble himself to bitter death. 

It was the early Christian way to baptize peo- 
ple as soon as they were ready to make a profes- 
sion of faith, 

One who sees and accepts Jesus as Saviour 
should be glad himself to seek immediately to 
join his Church, and say: ** What doth hinder 
me to be baptized?” 

Verse 37th is not genuine. It was early foist- 
ed on the text by some who thonght that the 
Eunuch ought to affirm a definite form of creed. 
Men are very apt to add to the conditions of 
salvation beyond what the Bible ingposes. The 
condition of life is simple and the condition of 
churchmethbérship should be equally simple. 
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Rews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue reimmains of John Howard Payne, the 
author of “Home, Sweet Home,” arrived in 
Brooklyn, New York, last Thursday, by the 
steamer “Burgundia,” from Marseilles. They 
had lain in St. George’s Protestant Cemetery in 
Tunis, Africa, since the year 1852, when Payne 
died, after serving for several years as United 
States Consul at Tunis. To W. W. Corcoran, of 
Washington, belongs the honor of suggesting 
and accomplishing the project of bringing the re- 
mains of the dead poet from the far-off resting 
place in Africa to be buried in his native soil. 
The remains were met at the pier in Brooklyn 
by representatives of Mr. Corcoran, and the 
coffin, covered with the American flag, was 
borne from the vessel between two long rows of 
spectators, who stood with heads reverently 
bared, toa hearse in waiting, which was drawn 
by four horses draped in black. The remains 
were then taken to the New York City Hall, 
where they were placed in the Governor’s room, 
to lie in state for twenty-four hours. During 
this time about five thousand people visited the 
remains, some carrying flowers which they de- 
posited upon the coffin. Friday afternoon the 
remains were removed and escorted in proces- 
sion to Jersey City, whence they were taken to 
Washington, there to be interred in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. On the 9th of June, the ninety-first 
anniversary of Payne's birth, services in honor 
of his memory will be held at the grave and 
participated in by some of the prominent liter- 
ary and political men of the country. 


.. The markets, and toa certain extent, the 
households of New York and vicinity have been 
affected during the past week by the milk war 
between the city dealers and the farmers who 
supply them. The farmers have for some time 
claimed that at this season of the year milk 
should bring a nigher price than at the times 
when the quantity from the same number of 
cows is so much greater; but the dealers have 
neither shown sympathy in buying nor con- 
science in selling. ‘he farmers, therefore, de- 
manded that for the month of March the dealers 
should pay three and a half cents per quart, if 
they wished to be served with milk. This the 
dealers refused to do, and the farmers immedi- 
ately declared war by cutting off the supplies of 
New York and flooding the village gutters with 
milk. A mild form of milk famine prevailed in 
New York and Brooklyn, and the dealers could 
not water their slender supplies sufficiently to 
meet the increasing demands of the Easter sea- 
son. They therefore offered three and a half 
cents per quart for the last half of the month ; 
but this advance was rejected. An armistice 
was, however, agreed upon for Sunday and Mon- 
day, and it is probable that a peace will soon be 
permanently arranged. 


..The Hon. Timothy O. Howe, Postmaster- 
General, died at the home of his , nephew, at 
Kenosha, Wis., on Sunday afternoon, of pneu- 
monia, after a short illness, from which no seri- 
ous results were apprehended until Saturday 
night. Newsof his death was received with a 
shock of surprise at his home and at Washington, 
where he was expected to resume his duties some 
time during the week. His successor will be ap- 
pointed on or before April 4th. Mr. Howe was 
for a yeara member of the Maine legislature, 
for a ‘time chief-justice of Wisconsin, eighteen 
years a U nited States senator, a member of the 
Monetary Conference which met at Paris in 
1881, and for about a year Postmaster-General of 
the United States. 


..John B. Marston, of Plainfield, N. J., is 
the latest addition to the list of defaulters, and 
the Equitable Trust Company, of New York, has 
lost about #80,000 throngh his dishonesty. The 
discovery of the defalcation was made by Mar- 
ston’s leaving the employ of the company, where 
he had for four years acted as interest clerk, 
about the close of its last fisca’ He prom- 
ised to make up the amount of his defalcations 
through the assistance of his friends ; but, failing 
to do so promptly, the case was placed in the 
hands of the district attorney. Marston has 
now disappeared. He will, however, be arrested, 
if he can be found, 


. A Brooklyn bootblack secured a verdict of 
#5,000 last week against the Union Ferry Com- 
pany. The suit was bronght on account of in- 
juries sustained at the hands of one of the em- 
ployeés of the ferry company. The boy had 
been sent on an errand to New York, had paid 


his fare and passed in to the boat. The em- | 
ployeé, supposing he had not paid his fare, seized | 


him, threw him down, breaking his knee-pan, 
and injured him otherwise quite seriously. The 
suit was for $10,000, but the jury returned a ver- 
dict for $5,000. 


.- The legislature of New York passed a bill 
last week relieving the governor and five other 
state officers from their duties as trustees ex- 


officio of Union College, which, if signed by the | 


governor, would have resulted in ousting Pres- 
ident Potter. 
trustees, warned Governor Cleveland of the char- 


acter of the bill, whereupon the latter vetoed it. 
The bill will, therefore, be reconsidered by the 
legislature. 

.-The cross-examination of General Brady, 
and the examination of other witnesses for the 
defense occupied the week in the Star-Route trial. 
General Brady testified that he had never 
seen the Price drafts until week before last. 
General Sherman described the Custer and 
Thorburn massacres, and said that the establish- 
ment of mail lines prevented Indian raids. The 
defense is not yet ended, and the already long- 
protracted trial may occupy some weeks more. 


. Ex-Presideni Diaz, of Mexico, is visiting 
the principal cities of the United States. He 
spent several days of last week in Chicago, and 
then left for New York, with the intention of 
proceeding thence to Washington, where the 
President was to entertain him with a dinner 
and reception on Tuesday, the 27th inst. This 
entertainment was, however, postponed on ac- 
count of the death of Postmaster-General Howe. 


.-The Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
has returned to the American Bank Note Com- 
pany one of the designs thought to be most ap- 
propriate for the new two-cent postage stamps, 
with a request that it be worked over, in order to 
simplify the lettering. The designs submitted 
all bear the head of Washington. Genera] Hazen 
says the selection of the stamp may not be made 
for some weeks. 


..- The Civil Service Commission expect in a 
day or two to receive from the heads of the de- 
partments a classification of the clerical force of 
each department, After the receipt of this in- 
formation, the Commission will fully organize by 
the selection of a chief examiner and the adoption 
of rules for the goverment of the Commission. 


..The secretaries of the Irish League have 
issued a call for a grand convention of delegates 
from Irish societies of every kind to welcome Mr. 
Parnell, who has finally decided to come to this 
country, in Philadelphia, and to form a new and 
all-comprising association. 


.-It is feared that the wheat crop in Cali- 
fornia will be an almost total failure unless there 
are immediate rains. The soil is already very 
dry and parched, and the entire wheat-growing 
portion of the state is reported to be in the 
greatest need of moisture. 


.. The Cree Indians have made an irruption 
from Canada into Montana, and troopa have left 
Fort Assiniboine to drive them back. A military 
detachment has also started in pursuit of the 
marauding Apaches in Arizona. 


.- The Lower House of the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature has appointed a committee to ascertain 
why Dukes, the slayer of Captain Nutt, has been 
absent from his post, and determine whether he 
shall be admitted to his seat. 


....The examination of the Columbia College 
students charged with attempting to fight a duel 
was postponed on Saturday last for two weeks. 


.-Application has been made to Mayor 
Jacob, of Louisville, Ky., for permission to pro- 
duce the Passion Play in that city. 


. Secretary Folger has grown worse, and it is 
thought he will have to be removed immediately 
from Washington. 


..- The Senate of New York has passed amend- 
ments modifying the Sunday Law. 


FOREIGN. 


.-Some anxiety was felt in England last 
week over the injuries received by the Queen, on 
the Saturday previous, by slipping upon the 
stairs of the palace at Windsor, while descending 
to her carriage for a drive. At the time little 
was thought of the accident, and the Queen was 
not deterred from her drive; but, when she 
returned to the palace, her physicians were sum- 
moned, and, upon examination, they found that 
her knee was badly swollen and inflamed. The 
news of the accident excited considerable un- 
easiness and crowds of people collected about 
the bulletin boards of London, eager for particu- 
lars. The advices were a little alarming for a 
day or two, as the Queen suffered somewhat and 
the swelling continued ; but on Wednesday the 
physicians announced that the danger, which 
was found to have been exaggerated, was over, 
and the Queen even transacted official business 
as usual, giving an audience to Mr. Gladstone. 
Since that time her condition has continued 
satisfactory and one or two afternoon drives 





But Jadge Landon, one of the | 


have been taken. 


..At the trial at Dublin of the members of 
the Armagh Assassination Society the counsel for 
| the Crown, in closing the case, sought to con- 
| nect O'Donovan Rossa, John Devoy, James Red- 

path, and P. J. Sheridan with the Society. A 
verdict of guilty against Nugent and his fellow- 
prisoners was returned. The trial of Joseph 
| Brady for participation in the Phenix Park mar- 
| der has been fixed for April 10th. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


.-Almost general discredit is now given to 
Lady Florence Dixie’s story of the recent at- 
tempted assassination upon herself. No trace of 
any struggle conld be found, and three men, who 








were at the time within a few yards of the spot 
where the alleged outrage occurred, neither saw 
nor heard anything of it, It ie announced that 
in the House of Commons Captain O'Shea, mem- 
ber for County Clare, will ask whether Lady 
Florence Dixie did not once hoax the pulttic by 
the invention of a letter from King Cetewayo, 
and whether the police have concluded, as a re- 
sult of the inquiry into the alleged Windsor ont- 
rage, that she is an impostor. 


....Rumors of dynamite plots are still afloat 
and several threatening lettera have been re- 
ceived in Russia. The governor of Moscow has 
received a letter warning him that the Kremlin, 
where the Czar is to be crowned, will be blown 
up during the coronation ceremony, if the Czar 
refuses to grant a constitution, The Czar has 
also received letters threatening him with death, 
if he does not pardon the imprisoned Nihilists. 
Two barrels of gunpowder were found, it is 
said, near a large gasometer in London. 


.-During the services in St. Paul's Cathedral 
(London) on Saturday last a well-<dressed man 
ran up the altar steps, with his hat on, leaped 
upon the altar, and dashed the cross, candlesticks, 
vases and flowers to the ground. The Dean and 
several of the choristers secured the man, after a 
struggle, and gave him into the custody of the 
police. In the excitement many persons left the 
church horrified at the sight. 


..The program of the Revision of the Con- 
stitution League of Paris, declaring that a dur- 
able government is impossible with two hostile 
legislative houses, has been published. The 
Paris Intransigeant, Henri Rochfort’s journal, 
urges France to support, with all her forces and 
money, the revo]t in Ireland. 


. Germany and Spain have adopted hostile 
tariff laws because of the failure of treaty neyoti- 
ations. The German Bundesrath has approved 
the bill introduced by Prince Bismarck, providing 
for an increase of the duties on Spanish goods of 
50 per cent. 


...The British Government has not been 
echoed to mediate in the troubles between France 
and Madagascar and will not increase the fleet in 
Madagascan waters. The commander of the 
French squadron there has been ordered to spare 
Tamatave as far as possible and to blockade but 
few ports. 


.-A meeting of the English Revolutionary 
League has been held in London, to discuss the 
holding of a great international convention of 
revolutionists. It was resolved to invite Louise 
Michel and other prominent socialists to be 
present. 


--.-Cardinal Manuing has issued an appeal 
asking for a collection in aid of the distressed 
people of Ireland, and the Archbishop of Fuam 
has denounced the workhouse system of relieving 
the distress. 


.-It is reported from Vienna that several 
localities at the foot of Mount Ararat have been 
destroyed by snow avalanches. It is stated that 
150 persons have been killed and 100 injured. 


..Two strangers, supposed to be English 
detectives, vainly tried on Sunday last to decoy 
the Irishman, John Walsh, from Havre on board 
a vessel bound for Southampton. 


..An eruption of Mount Etna, accompanied 
by an earthquake, occurred last week. Several 
honses fell, but the danger was exaggerated and 
the eruption is now subsiding. 


.-A band of Arabs attacked a body of Turk- 
ish troops near Yemen, last week, and killed a 
number of officers and men. They were, how- 
ever, soon repulsed. 

--Don Carlos has issued a manifesto advis- 
ing his partisans as Catholics to place themselves 
at the head of the struggle against socialism and 
anarchy in Spain. 


.. The Government of Great Britain has re- 
ceived a dispatch from Madrid which indicates 
that there is a prospect of the settlement of the 
Cuban refugee question, 


.. The Lord Mayor of London has issued an 
appeal for subscriptions to relieve the prevailing 
distress in the western islands of Scotland, 


.-The English Cabinet is divided on the 
question of the expediency of the construction 
of a tunnel under the English Channel. 


.-A second ballot was taken in Gambetta’s 
district, in Paris, on Sunday, and resulted in the 
election of M. Sigismond Lacroix, Radical. 

..“ Number One,” it is said, is known to be 


in Mexico, beyond the reach of the English 
authorities, 








TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, etc. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter's Vough Balsam. Itis 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used. It is particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 





Commoporr Gamemox probably little dreamed 
when he accepted Mr. Gould's check for the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, then about 400 miles 
in length, that he should, in throe years after- 
ward, see that company comprising a system of 
roads 6,000 miles long covering the states of 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and reaching, with its 
connections, all the states and territories wost 
of the Missouri River and south to all points in 
Old Mexico. The Missouri Pacific Railway Com- 
pany now embraces the Old Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way; the Missouri Kansas and Texas Railway in 
Missouri, Indian Territory, and Texas ; St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern Railway in Missouri, 
and Arkansas; Central Branch Union Pacific 
Railroad in Kansas, The Texas and Pacific 
Railway in Louisiana and Texas, and the Inter- 
national and Great Northern Railroad in Texas, 
making a total mileage of nearly 6,000 miles. 
Rail connections from the East are made with 
this system at Hannibal, St. Louis, Cairo, Col- 
umbus, and New Orleans, on the Mississippi River 
and weekly ateamer connections from New York 
are made at New Orleans and Galveston, as well 
as Europe direct. At Laredo, connection is 
made with the Mexican National System of 
Roads to all points in Mexico and at El Paso, 
with the Mexican Central System of Roads to 
Chihuahua and other points in Central Mexico. 
At Deming, New Mexico a short distance west 
of El Paso, connection is made with the South- 
ern Pacific for New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. At Omaha and Kansas City, connections 
are made with the Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific 
and Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé to all West- 
ern states and territories, This system, there- 
fore, now affords unequaled advantages for 
transportation of freight and passengers to all 
points west of the Mississippi River. Through 
bills of lading, both all rail and by water, and 
through tickets from the Atlantic Seaboard can 
be obtained ; and special facilities are offered to 
emigranta, both for transportation and for set- 
tling in any of the states through which this 
system passes, Further information can be ob- 
tained at No. 243 spenpmng. 
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¢@™ All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
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_ INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE. 





In interpreting Scripture the proper ques- 
tion to ask is not, What meaning will this 
passage bear? but, What meaning does it 
convey? A school of interpretation almost 
universally prevalent sets this principle at 
naught. It commences with an assumption, 
and then sets itself at work to contrive how 
this passage or that can be made to take a 
meaning in harmony with this presumption, 
without considering the alternative that the 
presumption is subverted by the natural 
interpretation. An example is found in 
the tirst chapter of Genesis. It is assumed 
that the word ‘‘day” cannot mean a 
twenty-four-hour day, because geology 
shows that the world was not made in six 
twenty-four-hour days, but received its con- 
dition through a series of ages. Therefore, a 
school of interpretors declared that in 
this chapter ‘‘day” must mean age, period, 
and satisfied themselves that it does bear 
that meaning, because it bears it in some 
other passages and connections; utterly dis- 
regarding the facts that here the “day” is 
described by its parts, morning and even- 
ing, and that, jn the Fourth Commandment, 
the same ‘‘ day” is made oneday in a week 
of seven twenty-four-hour days. In the 
story of theqregtion “day” may beforced 
to bear the desired meaning; but the pas. 
Cea convey it and should not be 


pvt ‘same question meets us, we think, 
in the discussion, so ably carried on by Pro- 
fessor Brown in our columns, as to the New 
Testament witness to the authorship of the 
Pentateuch. The proper question is not, 
Will the New Testament bear this or that 
meaning? but, Does it convey such a mean- 
ing? One party, led by Josephus and Philo, 


ee 





hclds the traditional view that Moses was 
the author of the whole Pentateuch (though 
possibly, unlike their two leaders, denying 
his authorship of the chapter which tells of 
his death). This party finds in the New 
Testament proof that its writers held the 
same view. Another party finds historical 
and critical evidence that Moses could not 
have written the Pentateuch as a whole. It 
finds in the New Testament no satisfactory 
evidence that Moses was held to be its au- 
thor. Which is right? Which meaning 
does the New Testament naturally convey ? 

A preliminary presumption as to what 
the New Testament writers would say 
might be gathered if we knew from other 
sources what was the prevalent view of 
their day; especially as nowhere does the 
New Testament attempt to correct, but, 
rather, evidently assumes and argues from 
whatever was the prevalent view about 
Moses and the Pentateuch. It is clear that 
our plainest authorities, Josephus and 
Philo, one of whom lived in Alexandria, 
in the very time of Christ, and the other in 
Palestine, less than one generation after him, 
teach explicitly that Moses wrote all the 
five books complete. They mention no 
other view. The talmudic authority, which 
goes back nearest to the time of Christ,agrees 
with the same view, except that it does not 
make Moses author of the story of his death. 
The evidence existing as to the views held 
before Christ is given, also, by Professor 
Brown. It consists of nothing more than 
references to the ‘‘Law of Moses” or the 
‘*Book of Moses.” Such citations are cer- 
tainly consistent with the view of Josephus, 
and might, also, be made by one who simply 
regarded the Pentateuch as bearing the 
name of Moses, because chiefly concerned 
with him and his legislation. 

The fair historical presumption, then, 
appears to be that Moses would be regarded 
by the New Testament writers as the author 
of the books or the ‘*‘ Book,” Law, Torah, 
which bears his name. There are definite 
assertions to that effect and none to the 
contrary. That which approaches nearest 
a contrary view is a passage in Fourth 
Esdras (of the first century), which says that 
Ezrareproduced the book of the Law, which 
had been burnt. But this naturally means 
that he reproduced verbally, by miracle, 
the books previously written by Moses. 

Turning now to the New Testament it- 
self, the question may take two forms—one 
is: What is the natural meaning which the 
words used by Christ and the New Testa- 
ment writers would convey to the men of 
their day? The other is: What various 
meanings can be made not to contradict 
their language? Witb the last question we 
have nothing todo. We do not believe it 
is a legitimate question to ask. The only 
thing to be considered is: What idea would 
those who were addressed properly receive? 
It is one of the canons of correct criticism 
now accepted, that we must, as interpre- 
ters, put ourselves into the times of the 
writer. 

There is no question that the New Testa- 
ment represents Moses as author of the 
Mosaic system of legislation. There is, 
further, no question that it regards Moses 
as having written considerable parts of the 
Pentateuch. Indeed, the Pentateuch itself 
declares as much. While there is no evi- 
dence in the Pentateuch that Moses wrote 
Genesis or certain large parts of the other 
books, it is distinctly stated that he did 
write certain other large parts. There is 
no question that the New Testament, also, 
assumes and asserts as much as this; but 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that it does 
more. Every reference to Moses in con- 
nection with the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch is easily explainable on the theory 
that Moses wrote those five books called 
the Torah, or the Law of Moses. The 
theory that he was not regarded as their 
author puts not once alone, but of- 
ten, &@ non-natural end foreed sense on 
many New Testament expressions. When 
weare told: by Paul, ‘‘Moses.writeth that 
the man that doeth the righteousness. whieh 
is of the law shall live thereby,” quoting 
a passage in the Pentateuch (Lev. xviii, 
5), which it is not there asserted was 
written down by Moses, the presumption 
is that Paul regarded the whole levitical 
law, and almost as certainly the . whole 
‘‘Law of Moses,” as written by Moses. 
Where our Lord says, as quoted by Luke 








(xx, 87), “That the dead are raised even | 


Moses shewed, in the place concerning the | 
Bush, when he calleth the Lord the God of 
Abraham,” etc., the meaning seems plain 
that he accepted the idea that Moses wrote 
the chapter about the Bush, and, if so, 
the whole Book of Moses, so-called. In 
case after case Moses is quoted as the 
author of this and that passage taken from 
various books of the Pentateuch, quoted 
as from the book called ‘‘The Law”; and, 
if he wrote so many scattered passages in it, 
the presumption is overwhelming that he 
was accepted as having written the whole 
of it. When we know from Philo and 
Josephus that the Jews of that generation, 
at Jerusalem and Alexandria, believed that 
he wrote those five books, then it becomes 
almost impossible to put any other construc- 
tion on the New Testament. 

What position shall now be taken by 
those who hold that criticism proves that 
Moses did not write or compile the Penta- 
teuch? It seems to us that they should 
first admit the evident natural meaning of 
the passages which refer to Moses as the 
author of the Law. They may then, if 
they will, assert that the Holy Spirit so 
guided the writers that they were withheld 
from directly asserting the authorship 
which is implied. Professor Brown, in a 
previous article, suggests this view; but it 
appears to us to be what Moses Stuart 
used to call ‘“‘inept.” There is a certain 
prudent secretiveness and trickiness in the 
use of language thereby ascribed, appar- 
ently, to the Holy Spirit, which does not 
approve itself. If not this explanation, 
then some other, possibly one which has to 
do with theories of inspiration must ‘be 
adopted. Most offensive of all, because 
arrogantly forbidding investigation, is that 
which denies the right to raise the 
critical question of Mosaic authorship, on 
the ground that it is settled in the New 
Testament; and, next to it and only less 
dangerous, it seems to us, is the method of 
forcibly minimizing the sense of the New 
Testament passages which speak of Moses. 
We remember, however, that the schoo) of 
forced interpretations, for the purposes of re- 
moving difficulties, has had chief control in 
exegesis. It does no worse when, in the 
interest of faith, it explains away the 
natural meaning of the New Testament as to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, than 
when, in the same interest, it makes a 
‘‘day” an age,or makes two cases of 
healing the blind man out of the accounts 
ot the Jericho anand 


A REFORMATION THAT NEEDS 
REFORMING. 


WE have long thought that the Episcopal 
Church in Mexico, with the extended name, 
has little of the character of a genuine 
reformation. We do not mean that the 
priests who have forsaken corrupt Mexican 
Catholicism and given their voice to the 
propagation of a pure Christianity are 
impostors, nor that those to whom they 
minister are unworthy Christians. We 
do mean that the real character of 
the so-called Reformed Church is_ that 
of a small and.not very successful mission. 
We have been accustomed to hear wonder- 
ful accounts of a wonderful reformation 
going on in the bosom of a sadly decayed 
Church. We have often heard the story of 
the great church of San Francisco and how 
it was vbtained; how much other church 
property had come into the hands of the re- 
formers; how many priests, the flower of 
the Catholic priesthood, had joined the 
movement; how congregation after congre- 
gation had sprung into existence and how 
the influence of the Reformed Church, 
with its apostolic episcopacy, its impres- 
sive ritual, its school and orphanage and 
theological seminary was spreading and 
taking hold of the life of the nation. No 
other effort in Mexico had any sound, per- 
‘manent basis. The sects might send their 
missionaries into thé field, with the hope of 
gathering in a féw converts; but the people 
saw that Protestantism was divided, and 
that the ‘‘ Mexican Branch of the Catholic 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, Militant 
upon Earth,” was the only, ark of safety 
for them to flee to. 

Such has been the tone of the reports of 
the Mexican League and of letters from 
Mexico, and much enthusiasm has been 
created among liberal Episcopalians. An 





interesting mote on page 14 shows the 
substantial results of this enthusiasm, and 
it also shows in how hopeless a tangle the 
ecclesiastical affairs of that body have be. 
come involved. The history of this tangle 
we gave last year. We also gave the re. 
sult of an investigation into the statistics 
of the Church for a number of years, 
from which the plain inference was that 
it was not growing, that the sixty or more 
congregations reported year after year 
could not have, en the average, more than 
five or six communicants or attendants 
each, and that large sums of money were 
being expended. We gather from the 
report of the special committee, elsewher 
summarized, that upward of $470,000 has 
gone into the Mexican Branch, including 
considerably more than $100,000 of Bishop 
Riley’s own funds. He certainly cannot be 
accused of pecuniary motives in promoting 
the reformation, when he has sacrificed his 
whole private fortune and worked without 
salary. It might be rash, however, to in 
fer that he has been a wise and prudent 
manager. 

The present state of the Church appears 
to be one of division. It is divided into so 
many dioceses that it is a question whether 
the canonical clergy will not be almost all 
employed in furnishing the episcopate. It 
is divided into rival bodies, which have 
dropped the work of reformation to fight 
each other. The schools are divided, and 
part of the scholars are under the care of 
another church. The theological seminary 


has closed until further orders. As to the 
congregations, nobody can tell anything 


about them until the storm blows over and 
the fragments are picked up. There is one 
consolation for the Riley party: it has stillin 
its employ as many as its financial resources 
can provide for. The name of the Church 
is stilllong enough for division; and, doubt- 
less, there is left territory which can be 
sliced into dioceses. We recall that Bishop 
Riley has a genius for organization. A 
few years ago he organized and equipped a 
Reformed Church or two in Spain and Por- 
tugal. 


—_ 


“THE WHITE } MAN’S CAR.” 


A RECENT number of the Christian Re- 
corder, of Philadelphia, contains a statement 
given by Bishop Campbell, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in respect to 
the outrageous and brutal treatment to 
which he was subjected, as a passenger 
in one of the cars of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad Company. The Bishop, 
having purchased a first-class through ticket 
from Macon to Philadelphia, by the way of 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, Nashville, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh, arrived at 
Atlanta, in Georgia, and there took his seat 
in the rear car of the Western and Atlantic 
train for Chattanooga. Soon afterward the 
brakeman of the train came to him, and 
said: ‘‘Here, you go out of this car. 
This is not your car. That is your 
car there in front.” The Bishop re- 
mained in his seat, and in a few moments 
thereafter the conductor came, and, with 
oaths and bitter swearing, ordered him out, 
saying: ‘‘ You have no business in this car. 
Go and go quick, or I will put you off this 
train.” The result was that he was com- 
pelled to leave the car, and take his seat in 
the forward car, which was the smoking 
car. There he was abused and ill-treated 
and even his life threatened. Arrived 
at Chattanooga, he called upon the superin- 
tendent of the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road and made complaint of the ill-treat- 
ment, giving a written statement of the 
whole affair to the superintendent, who 
promised to give prompt attention to the 
matter, but who simply did nothing about it. 

This is a summary of the narrative by 
Bishop Campbell, filling a column and a 
half of the Christian Recorder. Bishop 
Campbell is a scholar and a Christian 
gentleman, and is one of the bishops of a 
denomination which, as it. relates to num- 
bers, is the third Methodist body in the 
land. ‘When he was in England, a few 
years ago, a London journal characterized 
him as ‘‘that grand old Christian gentle- 
man.” Though a gentleman, a Christian, 
and a bishop, he happens to be a colored 
man; and this is the sole reason wiy he 
was driven out of the ‘‘ white man’s car” 
and compelled to take his seat in the car 
assigned to ‘‘ Niggers” and smokers. The 
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compulsion was by the railroad company, 
through the agency of its conductor. The 

bishop had paid the full price for a ticket 

in a first-class car; but, being a ‘‘ Nigger,” 

he was denied the privilege that he had 

bought and paid for and compelled to go 

in among the smokers. 

Bishop Cain. D.D., of the same denom- 
ination, was, in 1881, ejected from a first- 
class car, while traveling with his wife, in 
Texas, and both were compelled to take 
their seats in the smoking-car, greatly to 
their discomfort, although he was entitled 
by his tickets to ride in the first-class car. 
So, also, in 1882, Bishop Payne, D.D., LL. 
D., of the same Church, while traveling in 
Florida, was subjected to the same indig- 
nity. The latter bishop is a venerable man, 
past seventy, and, rather than goin among 
the smokers, he walked twenty miles, carry- 
ing his luggage on his back, in order to 
fulfill an appointment with his preachers. 

And what shall we say in respect to such 
outrages ? Are we to understand that the 
general sentiment of the South among white 
people justifies them? Can railroad com- 
panies take from colored persons full pay 
for seats in a first-class car, and then with 
impunity break their own contract and 
deny the privilege for which they have 
been paid? Isit true that this species of 
brutality, this wicked and abominable 
prejudice against colored people is a gene- 
ral characteristic of white people at the 
South? We hope not. If it is, then white 
civilization at the South is simply white 
barbarism. Railroad companies that allow 
such outrages upon colored persons, simply 
because they are colored, ought to be de- 
nounced in terms of unmeasured severity. 
They deserve to be scathed with the light- 
ning of public wrath and made to feel 
alike the curses of the law and of popular 
disfavor. 


The Constitution of the United States 
places both races on precisely the same 
foundation as to civil and political rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities. Congress 
has by special statute provided that all 
public conveyances, whether on land or 
water, shall afford to all persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States the same 
accommodations and privileges, subject 
only to the conditions and limitations estab- 
lished by law and applicable alike to citi- 
zens of every race and color, regardless of 
any previous condition of servitude. A 
violation of this statute is a crime against 
the United States, for which the offender 
may be fined a thousand dollars and im- 
prisoned for a year. It is made the special 
duty of district attorneys, marshals, and 
deputy marshals of the United States to in- 
stitute proceedings for the punishment of 
such offenders. There ought to be a pub- 
lic sentiment, alike at the South and the 
North, that will not only sustain, but im- 
imperatively demand the enforcement ef 
this penal statute. Every state ought to 
have a law of the same character. Rail- 
road companies ought to be made to under- 
stand that they cannot with safety to them- 
selves outrage the rights of passengers who 
happen to be colored persons. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE. 


A LITTLE more than twenty years agoa 
childless old man, who had accumulated a 
fortune, began to look around him, to see 
where he should place it, that it might do 
the most honor to the Master whom he 
loved. A niece suggested founding a col- 
lege for women. , 

With cautious wisdom he investigated 
the subject thoroughly, and, becoming con- 
vinced that ‘not a single endowed college 
Sor young women existed in all Christendom,” 
he decided that he would best dispose of his 
money by founding an institution where 
women should receive a liberal educa- 
tion. 

‘He procured a charter from the legisla- 
ture, selected a board of twenty-eight, and, 
calling its members together, briefly stated 
his design, delivered into their hands a 
casket containing securities amounting to 
about half a million of dollars and Vassar 
College was founded. 

The news of this princely gift spread 
through the country, and was hailed with 
joy; for it was thought that such a sum 
would erect and equip buildings and fully 
endow professorships. But just as the 








work of building began the war broke out, 
and the sudden rise in the pricesof materi- 
als and labor, together with the unsettled 
condition of business, demanded such sac- 
rifices that when, in 1865, the college was 
ready for occupancy, it was found that the 
erection and equipment of the buildings 
had absorbed nearly all of the funds, and 
nothing was left for endowment. 

Matthew Vassar lived to see the enter- 
prise well under way, and then, in June, 
1867, on the day before the first class 
graduated, while reading his annual address 


to the board in the college library, his head | 


suddenly dropped, the paper fell from his 
hand, and when his companions reached 
him his spirit had gone from earth, His 


will gave nearly the whole of his remaining | 


property to the college. He gave his all, 
and died in the faith that, when time had 


had shown the worth of his work, other | 


generous hands would complete it, and that 
no woman longing for knowledge would 
ever be obliged to turn away from Vassar 
because of a lack of money. 


Though prejudice has marked Vassar by | 
an unceasing fire of sarcasm and censure, | 


like a true pioneer, she has kept steadily on 
her way. What results has she achieved? 
In fifteen years she has sent out over five 
hundred graduates, and, while none of 


these are Mary Somervilles or Margaret | 


Fullers, the majority of them are active 
Christian workers, whose influence is felt 


throughout the country and proves the | 


wisdom of their liberal education. Is it too 
much to say that Vassar’s high standard 
and faithful work have aided in calling 
into being Smith and Wellesley, in opening 
to women the doors of Cornell, Michigan, 
and many lesser colleges, in raising the 
standard of scores of seminaries and high 
schools, and in founding societies for home 
study, where thousands of women are read- 
ing history, science, and literature, instead 
of weak fiction? Is not this a record of 
which to be proud? 

The popular idea of Vassur seems to be 
that she has unbounded wealth. She és 
rich in buildings, cabinets, apparatus, and 
in her corps of instructors; but, without 
endowments, she is poor and is constantly 
hampered by her poverty. The revenues 
derived from her invested funds are not 
large and are appropriated, by the will of 
the founder, to specified purposes, from 
which they cannot be diverted or spared. 
Without a dollar invested to sustain a pos- 
sible financial crisis or to meet her current 
expenses, she is obliged to depend for her 
regular expenses upon the charges made to 
her students, and she cannot reduce those 
charges nor abolish her preparatory depart- 
ment, even though it is a burden upon her. 

Vassar needs professorships, scholarship, 
and general endowments. Forty thousand 
dollars will endow a chair and six thou- 
sand a scholarship. The founder left a 
scholarship fund of fifty thousand dollars, 
and within the past few years several 
smaller funds, ranging from six to ten 
thousand dollars, have been given; but 
never yet have the funds been adequate to 
the demand. 


The students of Vassar are mainly from 
the middle classes of society, with only 
occasionally the daughter of a millionaire. 
If the walls of the college could speak, they 
could tell of brave struggles with poverty: 
of women who fought their way through 
with a little help from the college; of some 
who did not hesitate to leave, and earn 
money, even when this lengthened their 
four years to six and eight. They could, 
also, tell of noble deeds among the wealth- 
ier students; of wardrobes beneath the 
means of the wearers, for the sake of the 
poorer sisters; of tender words of sympathy 
and encouragement; and such considerate 
treatment that all differences of fortune 
vanished and poverty lost its sting 


The many gifts of scholarship, pictures, 
specimens, etc. from friends aad aleamnz 
~bave been gratefully received and’ fully ap- 

preciated. “The Vassar brothers (John Guy 
and Matthew, Jr.);nepbews of the founder, 
gave a fine laboratory, and on the death of 
the latter it was found that his will gave 
endowments for two professorships and a 
large scholarship fund; but, withthe condi- 
tions that the chairs endowed shall always 
be occupied by men, and that, at least, one- 
half of the recipients of the scholarship 





benefit shall have resided in Poughkeepsie 


for the five years preceding their application 
for its aid. If the conditions ‘in either case 
are violated the funds are forfeited. It is 
| not our present design to discuss those con- 
| ditions or the feelings they produced among 
the friends of the college. It is enough to 
| say that all of the funds given fall far short 
| of the actual needs of the college. 
| A recent table shows that the New 
England colleges alone have, in a single 
| year, received over twelve hundred thousand 
| dollars in money. Harvard asks for half a 
| million, and she has it. Has Vassar less 
| need of money than she? Who among the 
| thousands of wealthy American women ap- 
| preciate what Vassar has done for their sex, 
| and will gladly give to make her culture 
available for those who, unless aided, must 
| regretfully turn away from her doors? 
| There are many Christian men and women 
who, like Matthew Vassar, consider them- 
| selves only the stewards of the wealth 
| which God has given them. A Christian 
| college which has sent forth its quota of 
| missionaries, teachers, and Christian work- 
ers looks to them for aid. 
- 


THE RIDDLEBERGER COUPON 
KILLER. 


Tne repudiating law which was passed by 
the legislature of Virginia, on the 14th of 
January, 1882, has been aptly designated 
as the ‘‘Coupon Killer,” and Mr. Riddle- 
| berger’s name is properly prefixed to the 
title, because he prepared and reported the 
bill. The facts are these: 

On the 80th of March, 1871, the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia passed a law for refunding 
the public debt of the state, by which two- 
thirds of the debt might be funded in new 
bonds, with interest coupons attached, which 
were declared to be receivable, at and after 
maturity, for all taxes, debts, and demands 
due to the state. On the 7th of March, 
1872, the legislature passed another law, 
which prohibited the officers charged with 
the duty of collecting taxes, from receiving 
in payment thereof anything but coin, or 
greenbacks, or national bank-notes. The 
Supreme Court of Virginia, at its November 
term in 1872, decided that the latter law was 
unconstitutional, as it violated the obligation 
of the contract entered into by the state with 
the bondholders under the former law. The 
court, also, decided that a mandamus was 
the proper remedy to compel tax collectors 
to receive in payment of taxes matured 
coupons attached to the bonds issued, under 
the act of March 30th, 1871. This righteous 
decision of the Supreme Court settled the 
question against the repudiationists in 
Virginia. 

The legislature, however, under the aus- 
pices and control of the Mahone Readjust- 
ers, passed an act on the 14th of January, 
1882, which was entitled ‘‘An Act to pre- 
vent frauds upon the commonwealth and 
the holders of her securities in the collec- 
tion and disbursements of her revenues,” 
and which prohibited the treasurers and 
tax-collectors of the state from accepting 
the coupons that were made receivable for 
taxes under the Act of 1871, until their gen- 
uineness should be established by the hold- 
er in a court of law, and in the meantime 
required the taxpayer tendering such cou- 
pons to pay his taxes in money, which was 
to be refunded to him if the tendered cou- 
pons were proved to be genuine. This is 
the law which has been designated as the 
‘‘Coupon Killer;” and the title is certain)y 
very appropriate. 

The design of this law was practically to 
kill the receivableness of interest coupons 
for taxes, as provided for by the Act of 
March 30th, 1871, and this it does most 
effectually. The pretense of fraudulent 
bonds and coupons was a sheer pretense, 
which everybody knows to bea lie. And, 
on this lying pretense, the Act of 1882 re- 
quires the tax officers to reject all coupons, 
whether genuine or spurious, until the 
-holder, by expensive litigation,..has estab- 
lished the. fact of genuineness, which liti- 
gation would cost bim:more than to pay-his 
taxes'in money. The lew means repudia- 
tion, and udder it Virginia repudiates her 
own commercial paper, under the pretense 
of testing the genuineness of the paper. 
We say that she repudiates the paper be- 
cause the remedy to which she subjects the 
taxpayer who tenders the paper in pay- 
ment of taxes will cost him more than to 
pay them in money. The legislation start- 


a 








ing out with a hypocritical pretense and 
meaning practically to destroy the receiv- 
ableness of the paper for taxes, professes to 
supply a remedy in the provision for test- 
ing the genuineness of the paper, which 
provision is a mere device to dodge the 
effect and force of the original act, that made 
the paper receivable for taxes. 

We are aware that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on different grounds, held 
by different members of that majority have 
just sustained this law. Chief-Justice 
Waite, in stating the opinion of the Court, 
says; ‘* We are satisfied that a remedy is 
given by the Act of 1882 substantially 
equivalent to that in force when the cou- 
pons were issued.” This, of course, settles 
the law on this particular point; but, with 
all due respect to the Court, we must think 
that the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justices 
Field and Harlan is, in fact, the correct 
opinion. Mr. Justice Field, in preparing 
this opinion, says: 

“Tam not able to agree with the majority of 
the Court in the jndgment in this case nor in 
the reasoning on which it is founded, Th: 
legislation of Virginia, which is sustained, 
appears to me to be in flagrant violation of the 
contract with her creditors under the Act of 
March 380th, 1871, commonly known as the 
Funding Act; and the doctrines advanced by the 
Court, thongh not so intended, do, in fact, 
license any disregard of her obligations which 
the ill-advised policy of her legislators may 
suggest. I find myself bewildered by the 
opinion of the majority of the Court. I confess 
that I cannot comprehend it, so foreign does it 
appear to be to what I have heretofore supposed 
to be established and settled law ; and I fear that 
it will be appealed to as an excuse, if not Justill- 
cation, for legislation amounting practically to 
the repudiation of the obligation of states, and 
of their subordinate municipalities, their cities 
and counties. It will only be necessary to insert 
in their statutes a false recital of the existenc: 
of forged and spurious bonds and coupons as a 
plausible pretext for such legislation, and their 
schemes of plunder will be accomplished, No 
greater calamity could, in my judgment, befall 
the country than the general adoption of the 
doctrine that it is not a constitutional impnair- 
ment of the obligation of contracts to em- 
barrass their enforcement with onerous and di 
structive conditions, and thus to evade the per 
formance of them.” 


This seems to us far the better view ot 
the matter. If alaw encumbers the remedy 
for the enforcement of a contract with con- 
ditions that make it useless or impracticable 
to pursue it; or, if it surrounds the remedy 
with restrictions that make it ineffectual; 
or, if it shows the intention to embarrass and 
hamper the remedy, so as practically to 
destroy it entirely—then, in each of these 
cases, it impairs the obligation of the 
contract and lessens the value of the rights 
secured by the contract. This is precisely 
what was meant to be done and what is 
done by the coupon-killing act of the Ma- 
hone Readjusters. They passed the law cf 
January 14th, 1882, not to protect the State 
of Virginia against fraud, but to dodge, 
nullify, and render practically inoperative 
and useless the contract made with the 
bondholders under the Funding Act 
of 1871. They meant, in practical effect, 
to get rid of that part of the contract which 
made the coupons of the bonds issued 
under the authority of this act receivable 
for taxes; and this is repudiation, no 
matter unde: what disguise it is sought to 
be concealed. 


Ciltorial Hotes. 


We see that some of the Alumni and friends 
of Union College at Albany have taken thie 
Potter difficulty in hand; and, if their action 
holds, it probably makes a settlement, an unex- 
pected one, to be sure, but we hope final; and 
certainly it looks toward just ends. The Union 
Alumni never have had much personal and pe- 
cuniary interest in the College ; not so much as 
theyshould. This is largely owing to the per- 
sonal rule which has prevailed there. This per- 
sonal rule of the provident bas been cousiderably 
crippled this last year ; government in the studics 
and fivagces bes been more generally distribu- 
ted; aud, if the act should be signed by Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, which now retires the governor 
and five other leading state officials from « 
trusteeship, which has been heretofore chiefly 
honorary and sometimes cbstructive by making 
fair majorities of the active and real members 
ineffective in reforms, and which allows the 
Alumni to elect six trustees in their places, it 
maybe reasonably inferred that the Alumni 








will appreciate their new privileges, and their 
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new consequent obligations, and gather to their 
Alma Mater’s help. It in a bold act; but the 
Alumni trustees and the ez-» Icio trustees must 
have looked before they leaped, and have been 
ready with good information and conscience be- 
fore taking the responsible step they did. If the 
charges against the president are true, concern- 
ing which we have no opinion to express, but, if 
the charges are true as to his incapacity and un- 
trustworthiness ; if he has not the moral confi- 
dence of his associate instructors and students 
and only of a portion of the Board of Trustees ; 
if the rumor floated all over the country was 
false that he had been called to the presidency 
of Trinity College, Hartford, and he failed to 
correct it in person or through friends ; and, if 
he has made personal capita) ont of these and 
other such untruthful representations, and haa 
got the finances of the College into as bad a mud- 
dle as he has his reputation and authority, the 
easy thing for the College and the least undigni- 
fled thing he can do for himself is to allow the 
trustees a speedy opportunity to put some other 
man in his place, 

A peats in the President’a Cabinet in an 
unusual occurrence, That of the Postmaster- 
General, Timothy O. Howe, on Sunday last, is the 
first that has happened since 1869, Mr. Howe 
filled many important public positions, serving 
on the Bench, in Congress, and in the Cabinet. 
He was of New England birth, but removed early 
in life to the Great West, and spent the moat 
active years of a busy career in Wisconsin, which 
he represented in the United States Senate, He 
was a Republican of the type of the late Senator 
Zachary Chandler, An ardent Union man during 
the war, he never forgot to hate disloyalty. A warm 
friend and admirer of General Grant, he was 
strongly opposed to Hayes’s Southern policy and 
labored for the nomination of Grant, instead of 
Garfield, at Chicago, He waa not enough of a 
statesman and non-partisan to appreciate and 
support Civil Service Reform, He admitted that 
he did not know what it was, When President 
Arthur called him into the Cabinet, in Mr. 
James's place, it was recognized as a backward 
step in the administration of a department which 
for a brief period had been in the hands of an 
efficient officer. Mr. Howe is not to be credited, 
we believe, with the promotion of the two-cent 
letter rate. On the other hand, he has not de- 
moralized the department ; he did not, so far as 
the public knows, let the fact that his son-in-law 
was counsel for the Star-Route thieves influence 
his official course ; and his name was never con- 
nected with public scandals or fraudulent 
official acta. > 


The Evangelist tells a not bad story of an ex- 
cursion to Cape May, got up at the meeting of 
the General Assembly at Philadelphia, in 1870, 
the first after the Reunion. For some reason, 
dinner was greatly delayed, and a crowd gathered 
about the dining-room doors, 


“The moment the signal was given, they poured 
in with a rush, many even leaping through the win- 
dows. A smaller number waited quietly behind, 
and satisfied their appetites at a second table. The 
time for returning to the city approached; the cars 
were smoking on thet rack near by, and, the weather 
having cleared, the company were called together 
for a few parting words. Short speeches were made 
by several persons, among others by Professor Her- 
rick Johnson, then a pastor in Philadelphia. The 
last speech was by Professor Hopkins, of Auburn. 
After briefly referring to the ‘trials and triumphs’ 
of the occasion, he dismissed the congregation thus : 
* But I hear the whistle of the locomotive and it is 
time for us to depart. We will now proceed to the 
cars in the same order as we did to the dinner-table, 
on the principle of the Latin proverb, ‘ Scabies oecu- 
pet extremum’; or in the vernacular, ‘ The Devil take 
the hindmost.’’ Upon this the whole body ‘ made a 
break’ for the train. This was often spoken of 
afterward as ‘ Professor Hopkins’s henediction.’” 


A Norte of correction claims insertion : 
To THE Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In an editorial note of March 15th you say of my 
recent communication to The Congregationalist con- 
cerning the Piedmont church of Atlanta, that I have 
made “an error of fact” in speaking of that church 
as organized by the Home Missionary Society; and 
you intimate that Dr. Harwood’s action in the mat- 
ter was more an exercise of “individual rights” 
than of “ official authority.” 

My warrant for speaking of the Piedmont church 
as organized by the Home Missionary Society was 
as follows: Dr. Harwood stated to me, on his first 
visit here, last Autumn, that he had been directed 
by Dr. Storrs tocome and look the ground over, 
and that he came prepared to organize the church 
at once, if he found suficieut encouragement. 
Again, in his article “The New Church at Atlanta,” 
in The Advance of Sept. 2ist, 1882, he says: “As the 
resuit of correspondence with the Rev. Dr. Roy and 
the Rev. J. H. Parker, of Atlanta, Ga., and of in- 
atructions from the secretaries of the A. H. M. 8. (the 
Italics are mine) the Southwestern superintendent 
started August 8ist, on an extended trip through the 
South. . . . Wednesday night (at Atlanta). . . 
# preliminary organization was effected. It was a 
bona Ade church organization,” etc. 

Tam also in the possession of evidence that, at the 
outset of the movement, the Home Missionary So- 
clety received and answered encouragingly an in- 
formal application for aid, if it should be needed, I 
sabmit that the encouragement thas afforded, the 
instructions given by the secretaries of the Society to 
their superintendent, together with the two long 


journeys made by him to this city, presumably at the 
expense of the Society, are sufficient to fasten the 
oficial responsibility for the organization of the 
Piedmont Church upon the Home Missionary So- 


| elety. 





I think an error has entered into your note in 
speaking of the Piedmont Church as “situated a 
considerable distance from the First Church and 
more convinently for those who proposed to he its 
members.” The Piedmont Charch is at present wor- 
shipping in a hall on the same side of the city with 
the First Church and ata distance from it of from 
seven to ten minutes’ walk. 

HORACRK BUMSTERAD. 

ATLANTA, GA., March @1at., 1883. 


According to Mr. Harwood’s letter to The Ad- 
vance, the “instructions” were for an “extended 
trip through the South.” Mr. Harwood being 
an officer of the American Home Missionary 
Society, it probably ia not anfiss to regard his 
action aa official. So far as we can learn, he was 
invited by Dr. Roy and Mr. Parker, and went 
with the consent of the secretaries, though 
hardly by their instructions, and he advised 
and assisted in the preliminary organization of 
the new church. We learn that he notified the 
home office of his action, but did not include it 
in the formal report of his trip. We think we 
see evidence that the local feeling will blow over, 
and that the color line will not be pressed. 

Ix Mr. Vincent’s notice of Mr. Dodge, pub- 
lished in Tue INDEPENDENT of Feb. 15th, it was 
said : 


* His friends have often heard him relate the story 
of his planting, when a boy, a patch of potatoes, the 
proceeds of which were to be devoted to the outfit of 
the young Henry Obooklah, and the remarkable 
fruitfulness of his potato plot Inan exceptionally 
dry season. He used to say that his interest in 
missions began with that experiment.” 

A clergyman in this city writes us : 

This story brings vividly to mind a similar incl- 
dent of my boyhood. My father was a farmer in 
Berkshire County, Mass, The Rev. Edwin Dwight 
was the pastor of our church. He had found Henry 
Obookiah weeping on a door step in a street in New 
Haven, and brought him to his country home. One 
summer afternoon Mr. Dwight brought Henry 
Obookiah' and Thomas Hoopoo to our house, and 
their almond-shaped eyes and olive complexion gave 
me my first distinct idea of the heathen. 

My father died in 1821, when I was thirteen years 
old, and the farm remained in the family. There 
was asmall strip of land arod or two wide, and a 
few rodslong, and my mother had it plowed and told 
me I might have all I could raise on it. I planted it 
with potatoes, and not a weed was allowed to live on 
that ground during the Summer. It yielded eight 
bushels of large selected potatoes, which I sold for 
1g cents per bushel. That was the first dollar I 
ever owned, and the largest I ever saw. It was 
carefully treasared and looked at more than once a 
day for a week or two. Much was said in those days 
about the missionaries who had gone to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and nobody expected ever to see them 
again. One day I asked permission to go to Mr. 
Dwight’s house a mile or more distant, and on my 
return, was asked what I had been to Mr. Dwight’s 
for? My reply was that I had given him my dollar 
and requested him to send it to the Sandwich Is- 
lands. That was the beginning of my interest in 
foreign missions, and I have watched with increas- 
ing interest the planting and growth of every mis- 
sion of the Am. Board from that day to the present, 
though I have never followed Mr. Dodge’s example 
of giving $10,000 a year to the Board, and for a rea- 
son. 

Was there something talismanic or any way pro- 
vidential in that investment of my first dollar? 
Seven years later I began a course of study with 
only one dollar in my pocket; and nine years later 
still, when that course was finished, and my last 
bills were paid at Andover, just one dollar remained. 
Since then my purse has never been helow one 
above zero, though sometimes not very much 
higher. 

The best thing that any boy can do is to make an 
early investment of his own earning, in some Chris- 
tian mission, at home or abroad, for he will surely 
find a lifelong pleasure in watching and promoting 
ita growth and success, 


Tue Democrats of Rhode Island last week con- 
cluded to join their forces with the Independents 
of that state in the effort to elect Ex-Governor 
Sprague as their gubernatorial candidate, and 
thereby defeat the nominee of the Regular Re- 
publicans. The prospect is that the campaign 
will be one of the liveliest that has been had in 
that state for a long time ; and it is by no means 
certain that the Republican Party will not be de- 
feated. Whether it will or not depends on the 
extent of the defection from the Republican 
ranks. Rhode Island has for many years been 
under the manipulation and control of a Repub- 
lican ring, that has kept the political power in 
the hands of comparatively a few men. The re- 
sult is that a considerable number of Republicans 
have become dissatisfied with this ring manage- 
ment of the party, and have determined to over- 
throw it, if they can. These Republicans call 
themselves Independents, and now hope, with 
the aid of the Democrats, to achieve success. 
Their main object is to break down the power of 
this Republican ring; .and as to this point we 
are in hearty sympathy with them. We do not 
believe in political juntas, whether Democratic 
or Republican. The suffrage qualification in 
Rhode Island is wrong end illiberal toward for- 
eign-born citizens, and has been perpetuated as 
one of the means of keeping the Republican Par- 











tyin power. Ifthe triumph of the Independents 
and the Democrats would rectify this wrong and 
bring about a change in the constitution of the 
state to this end, then we should regard such 
triumph asa good thing for the state, The Re- 
publican Party has long been in power in Rhode 
Island and its leaders have come to think that 
they hold the power by prescriptive right. It 
may do them no harm to learn that this right 
belongs to the people ; and that, for the purpose 
of enabling the people to assert and exercise it, 
the anti-Repnblican features in the constitution 
of Rhode Island need to be expunged, 

Unitep States Cracuit Jup@r WALLACE, who 
was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
elevation of Joseph Blatchford to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is reported to have 
requested Mr. Bright, the clerk of the Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of this state, 
who was appointed by Judge Blatchford and of 
whom the latter speaks in strong terms of com- 
mendation, to resign his position, because he, 
Judge Wallace, intended to make a change in 
that clerkship. The request was accompanied 
with the expression of entire satisfaction with 
Mr. Bright in respect to the discharge of bis 
official duties, and also the regret of the Judge 
that he was obliged to make the change, being 
so situated that he really had no choice in the 
matter. District Judge Coxe, who is ex-Senator 
Conkling’s nephew, is also reported to have 
written a letter to Mr. Bright in similar terms. 
Mr. Bright, who is a one-armed soldier of the 
late war, took the hint, and, in order to avoid an 
actual removal, sent in his resignation, to take 
effect on the Ist of next July. The prospective 
vacancy, thus virtually extorted, has been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. William H. Doolit- 
tle, of Utica, whois the brother-in-law of Judge 
Coxe. The newspapers are asking Jndge Wal- 
lace to explain this action. What was the pecu- 
liar situation that made it necessary for him to 
remove a clerk with whose official conduct he 
professed to be perfectly satisfied? Why was he 
in effect compelled to do what under other cir- 
cumstances he would have been glad to avoid ? 
What was the power behind his will that con- 
trolled him in the virtual discharge of a faithful 
clerk, in order to put another man in his place? 
Two theories have been suggested in answer to 
these questions. One is that ex-Senator Conk- 
ling was the power that left no option to Judge 
Wallace in the matter. The other theory is that, 
since Mr. Rollins, the clerk of the United States 
District Court, located at Buffalo, is the brother- 
in-law of Judge Wallace, Judge Coxe thought 
that his brother-in-law, Mr. Doolittle, of Utica, 
ought also to be provided for; and, hence, that 
Major Bright ought to get out, in order that 
Mr. Doolittie might get in. We do not know 
that either of these theories is correct; yet, if 
either be correct, then Judge Wallace would 
make no mistake in promptly sending in his own 
resignation to President Arthur. No judge, thus 
soiling his own judicial garb, can expect to en- 
joy the confidence of the people. 

....Dr. Newman Smyth has the right to be 
indignant. He found his name in the papers as 
put down for a part in the opening of Mr. Scher- 
merhorn’s new Free Religious Society in this city. 
He writes : 

“ Some time since I received from a Mr. Schermer, 
horn a printed program of a meeting to be held in 
New York for the object of ‘Catholicity.’ Upon 
that program I found myself down for a response 
to a ‘saying of the Apostle Peter.’ I wrote acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the invitation, and saying that 
I did not care to take part in the proposed meeting 
and requesting that my name should be struck from 
the program. To this request I received by re- 
turn postal-card from Mr. Schermerhorn the infor- 
mation that I am a ‘bigot’ and that my response 
was ‘ungentiemanly.’ Now I find that the ‘ Catho- 
licity’ means a revival of free religious society, 
and that, notwithstanding my pointed and positive 
refusal to have my name used in such a connec- 
tion, somehow it has heen given to the press.” 


... Dr. Washington Gladden was installed 
last week at Columbus, by a unanimous and en- 
thusiastic Ohio council. They found no difficulty 
with his orthodoxy, notwithstanding doubts cast 
upon it by busybodies, while he was in Masea- 
chusetts, His utterance on the future of the 
wicked was positive and vague : 

“Not more certain is it that sin has in itself the 
seeds of dissolution and decay, than that the virtue 
which is of faith has in itself the germs of endless 
life. What forms this life will take in the world to 
come I do not know; the mysteries of the future I 
do not try to fathom ;I only know that, as it is ill 
with the wicked in this world and in all worlds, so 
it is well with the righteous in this world and in all 
worlds, and I am content to wait for the knowledge 
of how well it is with them, till that Shadow come 
who keeps the keys of all the creeds.” 


...-The Excise. Commissioners of this city, in 
their reply to a letter from the Church Temperance 
Society, express the opinion that 4,931 licensed 
liquor venders, supplemented by 3,336 saloons 
simply licensed to sell ale and beer, are not in 
excess of the wants of this city. The drinkers 
and guzzlers may, perhaps, not object to these 
facilities ; yet these Commissioners know or ought 
to know that there is no real necessity for such 
an amount of licensed rum and beer-selling. The 
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people would be better off if nine-tenths of it 
were stricken off, and still better off if the whole 
thing were abolished. 


--++The editor of the Free Thinker, an infide} 
paper published in England, has just been sen- 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment at bard 
labor for ridiculing in his paper the doctrine of 
Christianity. This was done under the old stat- 
ute against blasphemy. Robert Ingersoll, if in 
England, would be likely to share a similar fate. 
It is true that by the common law blasphemy is a 
crime ; yet it may be well doubted whether its 
enforcement is of any service to society or the 
interest of Christianity. Religion can get along 
without this law quite as well as with it. 


...-One of the resolutions passed by the New 
York Mining Exchange in regard to the death of 
Mr. Haverstick, who was shot by Mr. Conkling, 
reads thus: ‘‘ Resolved: That th esudden and 
tragic death of their fellow-member should not 
only remind them of the uncertainty of life, but 
should impress on the minds of all, with terrible 
solemnity, toso live that, when death shall come, 
they may stand in the sight of God and before 
man without fear and without reproach.” This 
is good moralizing in view of the circumstances 
connected with the death of this bad man. 

...-The Rey. Wm. Cowley (we say Rev. simply 
to identify the man), who was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for one year and to pay a fine of 
#250 as the punishment for his criminal brutal- 
ity to children under his care, wants the legisla- 
ture of this state to pass a bill annulling the 
judgment against him, paying back the fine, and 
giving him #6,570 for an alleged claim. Thix 
ex-convict stands a very good chance of not be- 
ing gratified. The best thing he can do for him- 
self is quietly to keep himself out of sight. 


...-The Japanese Indemnity Fund, amounting 
in the aggregate, including interest, to $1,837,- 
823.78, has been transferred by the Secretary of 
State to the Secretary of the Treasury, as pre- 
liminary to payiag back to the Japanese Govern- 
ment $785,000 of this amount and cheating that 
government out of the remainder. If honor 
required the return of the principal, it equally 
requires the payment of a fair ratio of interest 
for the long period during which this govern- 
ment has held that principal. 

....The trouble with the Colorado Senator Ta- 
bor is his insufferable coarseness and lack of 
moral sense. It does not occur to him that there 
is anything disgraceful in lying to the priest who 
married him or in inveigling the President to 
his sham marriage. He says that he spent his 
one or two hundred thousand dollars to get the 
full-term senatorship, and was swindled into the 
two-week term. In that short term the whole 
Senate alternated between amusement and mor- 
tification. 


...-The holders of the matured coupons of 
Virginia bonds now propose to tender those 
coupons in payment of taxes, as they have a right 
to do, under the Funding Act of 1871 ; and, if the 
collectors of taxes refuse to receive the coupons 
for this purpose, then they propose to let the 
state collect its revenue in the best way it can. 
This will raise a new question, that may, perhaps, 
go to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

....-The Evening Post, of this city, puts the 
points sharply and well where, in regard to the 
* Alabama” Fund, it says: ‘‘We claimed money 
by names, dates, and amounts, for the insurance 
companies, and got it. We claimed it for the 
war-premium men, and were refused it. We 
then took the insurance men’s money and gave 
it to the war-premium men. There is no way 
of putting a good face on this.” 

....A writer in The Presbyterian declares that 
he does not know a case in which a church has 
repudiated its debts. We could easily give fifty 
cases in which a church has declared itself un- 
able to pay its debt, and has either gone out of 
existence or disposed of its property at sheriff's 
sale, perhaps, buying it in for half the debt. 
Why is it that banks and insurance companies 
dislike to loan to churches ? 


...-Professor Kellogg, of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, publishes a short letter in the 
Pittsburgh Telegraph, in which he expresses the 
opinion that what has been called “ the two-wine 
theory” is not sustained by a correct interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. He is undoubtedly right in 
this position. It is not best to misinterpret the 
Bible for the sake of a good cause or to get rid 
of a seeming difficulty. 


.... According to the report of one of the jury- 
men, the jury in the Duke’s case had a season of 
prayer before deliberating on the question of 
guilt or innocence. Ifthe jury prayed for light, 
the verdict conclusively shows that their prayer 
was not answered. A more abominable verdict 
was never given by any jury. 


....We welcome back the long exiled bones of 


“the anthor 6f “Home, Sweet Home.” It was 


pleasant to see the rudest loungers ‘in-our City 
Hall Park instinctively remove their hats as the 
remains of Mr. Payne were carried by, in homage 
to the sentiment by which he declared the whole 
world kin. 


....Governor Butler thinks that he has s* 
much right to run his law mill while he tr 
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governor as Governor Talbot had to run his 
woollen mill when he was governor. We see no 
objection in either case, provided the duties of 
the gubernatorial office receive full and proper 
attention. — 

. Retail liquor dealers in Portland, Oregon, 
are required to pay a license fee of two hundred 
dollars per quarter for the privilege. The high 
license system is a good way to restrict rum-éell- 
ing, and, perhaps, in the absence of prohibition, 
the best possible way. 


..We are very glad to publish this week a 
poem by the late Sidney Lanier, a beautiful trib- 
ute to Madame Nilsson. Mr. Clifford Lanier, 
who writes the memorial lines “‘ At Peace,” which 
we also publish on our first page, is a brother of 
Sidney Lanier’s. 

..-The Catholic Protectory has got its money, 
unless Governor Cleveland should veto that ap- 
propriation in the law. It is very discreditable 
that one legislator after another should declare 
it unconstitutional and then proceed to vote 
for it. 


....We omit our column of “‘ Biblical Research” 
this week, to make room for the conclusion of 
Prof. Francis Brown’s full discussion of the test- 
imony of the New Testament to the authorship 
of the Pentateuch. 

...-There is a “‘ Gammon Theological Insti- 
tute” in Atlanta. But it teaches a genuine 
theology. 


HAVE You “READ THIS? 


«s OUR CLUB RATES. ay 


THE SAME TERMS TO EVERYBODY. 


SAVE A DOLLAR WHEN YOU 


CAN! 


Every subscriber, when renewing his 
own subscription, should invite at least one 
or more of his neighbors and friends to join 
him in making upaclub so as to get the 
paper, postage paid, at the low rate of 
$2.50, or even $2 per annum if four new 
names are found. 

Any old subscriber can send with his own 
renewal a new name at $5 for both. 

In getting upa club, use the following 
form: 


Club for Tar INDEPENDENT. 


POs ecterees ‘sclgtesiabacagreleh asad 


SUBSCRIBERS, 


sign your own name to it and then ask any 
of your friends who want or need a good 
family paper to join you in taking Tne 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, at the reduced 
price. 

We will send free specimen copies to any 
who may wish to get others to subscribe 
with them at these low rates. 

&& Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, news agents, and post- 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

Every subscriber to Tuk INDEPENDENT 
must remember 

That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, for less 
than #3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for &5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for four years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its i expiration. 








SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 


truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known Cos, Ones 


Conmmpdon. it ft Is ca old ad tried friend 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER, 
To rue Eprror : 

Last SUMMER a party of friends, seeking relazation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
aad hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 


bine to make tt the pleasantest Suminer resort that i 


know of. Of course, it is not a Saratoga ors Long 
ch ; but for those « comfort, ho: 
like hotels, and e Uda ot too costly fora mod. 
erate purse, it is the 8) One vantere 
almost overlooked, is ie coglly acceasible in 
fortable sleeping care the Michigan Centra) 


The little descriptive book feswed tp 
Central Heijpeed an nd to all th a by 


} LB! is ona oe wand Kives fail _ = 
try to ma Bete tune dating Oe co! 
wertTas PoURisT —- ~Advt. 


IRON SAFES. 

WE know that, in proportion to the increase of wealth 
among the people, the demand for safe places to store 
the same will also increase. Houses and stores eventu- 
ally, in a large majority of cases and especially in 
cities, will be made absolutely fire-proof. Costly goods, 
books, furniture, and pictures will ere long be stored 
in fire-proof buildings only. Valuable papers, wills, cer- 
tificates of stocks, bonds, gold and silver, greenbacks, 
jewelry, silver plate, and other valuables will more 
and more be kept out of the way of thieves and burg- 
lara and out of the danger of destruction by fire. The 
demand for places for the safe keeping of the last- 
named personal property is rapidly increasing in all 
quarters of the country. 

Among the leading manufacturers of fire and burg. 
lar-proof safes, the old firm of Henrgine & Co., %) and 
252 Broadway, New York, undoubtedly stand in the very 
frontrank. Their safes have been known and tested for 
nearly half a century. They may be seen in all 
the leading cities and towns in the country. 
They are used by more banks and insurance com. 
panies, in more merchante’ and bankers’ 
counting-rooms, government and state departments 
and offices, and private residences than any other safe 
from any other manufacturers. Silver and gold med- 
als and certificates by the bushel (we had almost said) 
have been given to this firm, as public testimonials 
of the high value of the safes they make, and we are 
glad to throw into the wrought iron box 
with all these valuable treasures in gold, asil- 
ver, and fbronze from emperors and kings, states 
and cities, presidents of fairs and other public ex- 
hibitore the unasked and brief testimonial of Tae 
INDEPENDENT, in whose offices HeRRING's Safes have 
been in use for more than 4 quarter of 8 century 
> 


GREAT CLOTHING HOUSE. 


Jessup & Co. is notan unfamiliar firm name in the 
clothing trade of New York. Mx. Jessup, the respected 
senior of the house, has been in the clothing business 


well and practically known by a host of friends, 
who rejoice to eee him in his new quarters at 
the spacious and elegant warehouse just opened 
at the corner of Broadway and Astor Place. The 
clothing trade of New York, following the lead of 
other branches of busi is now 

proportions, and those large establishments which 
now offer such extensive attractions, in that line, are a 
«reat benefit to the pubic generally and an honor to the 
city. The new firm of Jesscr & Co. is well located, in 
the very center of the clothing trade, and in its new, 
immense, and well-furnished quarters, at 746, 748, and 
7 Broadway, is now prepared with an entire new stock 
of fashionable clothing to meet the wants of the best 
city and interior trade. Orders from the country, in 
near or distant places, will always have the best atten. 
tion. Samples of goods will be sent when called for and 
plain directions given for self-measurement. 

oo 








CORTICELLI PURSE TWIST. 


Our y friends are asked to notice the ad 
ment of the Nonoruck Si1« Co., 
silks <7 & 4 them are already familiar. 

0 Use Florence Kaitting ilk,” No. 
be pent on "spetlaetian to NonoTuck SILK Co., 
ence, Maas. 
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TRAVEL TO EUROPE. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE IDEA. 
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ot would at the co cutters tis 

rising merchants w ° J 24 Taeexurasea 

to #0 ir iness as to fin 


on the en 

it; but they ho 

great prod. 4. Deanne & Co. are young men, 
of a tion, and desire to make the nate of the firm as 
well-known in ovary 9 portion of the country as was that 
os 


Stewart & 
MUSIC BOXES. 
TRE Mechanical Qasuinettes ©o., ay Ko, 1 Broad- 
very_iarve assortmen 
} a. JOR, and Music Boxes, in ohuton tonto thelt 
ent of pipe and reed a, etc. 


yonse r in price fro ninety -five 
worth thou sands of and it wil 


pay p= y of our 8 a subscribers to t their ¢ store. 


~~ 
FINE CARRIAGES. 


New Haven, Conn., has = almost world-wide reputa- 
tion for manufactu: © Pyle Oo. we mm what 
we know of te, Brochett, * “ge Co., we en th ” 

y 
the very best obtainable stock, by skilled workme —¥ 
aay = A known etyle of wagon and 
subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT ‘who wants a 
should read their ad advertisement. 





*.°“Men condemn in ere what they practice 
themselves." Those who practice the use of Kidney- 
Wort never condemn its use by others, but commend 
it to all affected with piles, dyspepsia, constipation, and 
all other diseases resulting from a disordered state of 
kidneys, liver or bowels. fal) 


CaTaRRn is the seed of Consum — and unless 
taken in time is a very dangerous Hall's Ca 
tarrh Cure never p= ocure. Price, i conte. Sold by 


druggists.—Adr't. 


Now is the time to treat at Cai tarrh of long standing. 

Cream Balm reaches obstinate cases, where all 
a remedies fail. It is not a liquid or anuff and in 
easily applied. Price 50 cents. 


ONLY TWO BOTTLES. 
esars. Co., wholesale drug- 
— ied ta Ps — . re owes F poe some time ago @ 
fiar, with a request to send 


geste, 
geationes hen cers in Arizona. 


catarrh cure to two arin 

tly the same gentleman told them that both the 
officers and the wife of Gen. John C. Fremont, Gov. of 
Arizona, had eon cured of catarrh by the two bottles 
of ‘Ely’ ® c ream Balm. 
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Made by One Apparatus. 


Health b 


Exercise 


Adapted for 
Families or Schools, 


Can be ecen or evening 
at the of 


GIFFORD BROTHELS 
HOME GYMNASIUM 
MFG. CO. 


483 Fifth Ave. N. Y. Fie CURVED BOARD 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
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“Tried and Proven Trustworthy.” 


THE CHAMPION RECORD 
IN ALL GREAT FIRES. 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 
RESSES. 











Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
$180, = Cir- for 10 cents 
culars free, 
Book of type, cuts, JOSEPH warees 
&c., 10 cents, 19 Murray St,, 


"GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO, & CO., 
Crown Collars and Ouffs, 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
. “SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS.” 
“AURORA” 


LUMINOUS 


Match-Safe. 


NOTICE. 
Place the matchesafe ina 
well-lichted room during 
the day. It will store up 
enough light to be visible 
all night. 


TRACE 


For sale by 


all leading 
merchants, Samples sent 
by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, 


F, W. DEVOE & Co. 


Manufacturers of 
LUMINOUS ARTICLES 
NEW VORK. 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE! 
Estimates of Cost for Tours to any part 


of Europe and the Orient. 


TICKETS eec RD and a IABLE INFORMATION 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN. Special arranvements for 





e800: pat tics fe foreign lands. Bu pertioulare in 
mon Vout ‘avel, with maps, Address 
AMER CAN EXCHA NGE TRAVEL. Eks BUREAU, 
1@2 Broadway, New York. 


C. A. BARATTONI, Manage r. 
GRATES AND FENDERS. 
J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p &T., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 
The largest manufacturers in America, 


DIRKCT IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILK, 
BRANCH No, 346 CANAL 6T. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
_BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors, — 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Send for Descriptive Catalogue and prices 


110 AND 112 SUDBURY STREET 


_A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Carpets and Rugs, 


Body Brussels of the best manufacture, 


$1.10 per yard. 


Spring patterns of great novelty and 
richness in Fine Imported Carpets, now 
The most exten- 
sive line of Oriental Rugs and Whole 


Carpets in this country offered at ex- 


open for inspection. 


tremely low prices. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE n 0, 


EASTER NOVELTIES. 


We will exhibit this week a choice and 
varied Spring Selection of Paris Styles in 
Parasols, Sun Shades, and Umbrellas, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
VEW YORK. 


» 





Financial, 


REPEAL OF BANK TAXES. 


Tux following figures show the aggregate 
of taxes paid by the national banks to the 


General Government since the organization 


of the system, in 1864. ° 
Years laxes. 

184 $187,537 26 
1865... 1,954,' 29 80 
1806....... 5,146,835 #1 
1887 5,840,608 23 
1868...... 5,817,268 1s 
lsée 5,884,888 90 
1870 5,940,474 00 
1871 6,175,154 67 
1872 6,708,910 67 
TBTB, ...cccovcecceees 7,004,646 &s 
1874 7,088,498 85 
1875 7,306,134 04 
1476 ° encese . e 7,229,221 56 
1877 eee «. 7,018,707 81 
1878 seeees eeeee 6,781,455 6H 
179 ‘ wen . 6,791,236 67 
TBBO. oo. s neeeee ce 7,601,770 43 
1881 2,498,552 55 
WOR. ccccccccveccsocececsrecceccocece 9,150,684 35 

Total « « 118,005,706 25 


This aggregate of taxation for the years 
named is distributed as followed: 


Taxon circulation $52,268,518 24 
“  deposits........ ° 58, 166,276,70 
© capbtel. ....cerccccses 7,585,911 ,31 
SE REL a ee “BU18, 005,706 2 


The rate of this taxation has been one 
‘per cent. annually upon the notes of the 
national banks in circulation, one-half of 
one per cent. upon their deposits, and the 
same rate. upon the average amount of 
their capital in excess of that invested by 
them in United States bonds. Their taxes 
have been peid semi-annually to the Treas- 
urer of the United States and bave sub- 
jected the Government to no expense what- 
ever for their collection. The total cost of 
the national banking system to the Govern. 
ment, from the date of its establishment, 
has been $5,866,908, which, being deducted 
from the aggregate amount of taxes paid 
by the national banks, leaves a net revenue 














Ppa? fostering the national 


of $112,638,798.25 to the Government from 
this source. 

The tax imposed upon state banks dur- 
ing this period has been at the same rate 
as that upon national banks, with the ex- 
ception of the tax on the notes of state banks 
used in any payments, which has been at 
the rate of ten per cent. and was imposed 
not for the purposes of revenue; but to pre- 
vent the circulation of such notes alto- 
gether. The aggregate amount of taxes 
collected from state banks, from 1864 to 
1882, inclusive, is as follows: 





Se ncnns ccnsite Gnccenseeeneeundsnn cxtonun 85,457,608 Bs 

BED cnasnteedscndinstacenacedbeacinnhe - 46,809,211 37 | 

Ge oneccscacerssennconcenesvacascessecunpeas 14,497,109 91 
ub c2n0vennshenmnanncavens $66,798,950 10 


If we now add the two classes of taxes 
together, those paid by the national banks 
and those paid by the state banks during 
the period in question, we shall have an 
aggregate of $184,799,636.35 received by the 
Government from these two sources. If to 
this we add the taxes imposed by state 
authority upon the real estate of banks and 
upon bank shares, whether of national or 
state banks, we shall come to the conclu- 
sion that the banking institutions of the 
country have been oppressed with a bur- 
densome and unequal system of taxation. 
The state tax upon banks has been and still 
is much heavier than that imposed upon 
in employed in any other form. Add- 
ing the Government tax to that of the states, 
we have this general fact that at no time 
since the war has the ratio of taxation to 
capital been less than three per cent. and 
that during this period it has fluctuated be- 
tween 3, 1 per cent. and 4,3 per cent. In 
1881 it was 3, 7 per cent., and in 1867 it was 
4,3 percent. These facts show that, put- 
ting state and Federal taxation together, 
the banks have been taxed out of all pro- 
portion to the taxation imposed on other 


| kinds of capital. 


Comptroller Knox has repeatedly called 
the attention of Congress to this injustice 
done to banks, and in his last report recom- 
mended the repeal of all taxes on deposits 
and capital and the reduction of the tax on 
the notes of the national banks to one-half 
of one per cent. The American Bankers’ 
Association, in 1877, presented the subject 
to the House Committee of Ways and 
Means. Boards of trade, chambers of com- 
merce, the financial periodicals of the 
country, the daily newspapers, banks and 
bankers throughout the United States have 
strenuously insisted that Congress ought 
radically to change its tax laws in respect 
to banks, not only as a matter of fair and 
equal justice to the banks themselves, but 
also as an important condition of promoting 
the industrial and commercial growth and 
strength of the country. And to all this 
Congress has for years turned a deaf ear, 
seeming wholly indifferent to the subject 
and doing nothing to abate a manifest in- 
justice. At length came the election of 
last Fall; and the result taught the members 
of Congress that the people had made up 
their minds to have some reforms in the 
policy of the Government, and, among 
these, a reform in taxation. To this fact, 
and not to any change in the necessity 
therefore, is due the repeal of bank taxes, 
as well as some other taxes made by the 
Act of March 8rd, 1883. The people spoke 
at the ballot-box, and the Republican Party 
in the two houses of Congress thought it 
about time to listen to their utterance. 

The new law on this subject will be a 
direct relief to banks, and through the 
banks it will contribute to promote the 
business prosperity of the whole country. 
It will take off a heavy incubus from the 
banks and invite the investment of capital 
in this kind of business. Congress has 
simply done by this law what it ought to 
have done ten years ago; and it would 
have done better if it had wholly repealed 
the tax on national bapk circulation, or, at 
least, reduced it to one-balf of one per cent. 
per annum, as recommended by Comptfol- 
ler Knox. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that banks derive any special advantage 
from being national, rather than state banks, 
—~- 
so far as money-making is concerned. lt 
is the people who are profited thereby 
Congress wil} ate the interests gt 















NEW YORK CITY WNATIONAL 
BANKS 


Tue attention of our readers generally 
and of investors particularly is called to the 
statements of some of the National Banks, 
published in this issue of the paper. Others 
were published last week. 

Owing to the repeal by the last Congress 
of the law imposing taxes upon National 
Banks, their stocks have somewhat in- 
creased in market value. Certain it is that 
no better investment can be made, if safety 
is to be the prime requisite, than in our 
City National Banks. 

CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 





PINE... sec dteccvevesess 7,134,913 
Cc eat BREE. 0.00000 on0cccen.s 300,000 
DA pienenkedeetesveve 200,000 
Un ivided profits. . 36,635 
MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Ss nik pc ahucnntenen 13,090,060 
Capital stock. inne 000, 000 
= (ieee Appiah “a 400,000 
ivided profits............ 713, 106 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
sit knoe nn anedain 22,582,367 
Capital stock. .......coscece 000, 
A ATE eit 1,250,000 
Undivided profits............ 316,252 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
ROOOMTONS, . «02 cc ceccceeces $2,349,566 
Capital stock.............. 300,000 
LTE ATE 150,000 
Undivided profits.......... 999 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
EEE SRE ae 26,806,970 
Capital stock........... -+++ 2,000,000 
See Ee ee are 1,000,000 
Undivided profits........... 209,040 


EE Re eee 2,666,270 

rer rere 250,000 
ees eee 150,000 
vided profits......... 46,949 — 


SPECIAL TAXES. 


Tue following schedule, obtained by us, 
direct from the Treasury Department at 
Washington, embraces a list of all the 
special taxes now imposed on goods under 
the new law recently enacted in Congress. 
The list printed in these columnstwo weeks 
ago was incorrect in two or three particu- 
lars : 






Rectifiers of less than 600 barrels.................. #100 00 
Rectifiers of 500 barrels or MOTe.........+..00.00+ 200 Wo 
ORI, DOT TRIG, oes on cc covesccccccccesecccces 25 00 
Dealers, wholesale Hquor................ssccccsess 100 00 
Dealers in malt liquors, wholesale 50 00 
Dealers in malt liquors, retail..... ++. 2000 
Dealers im leaf tobacco...............-cceeseecsseees 12 00 
Dealers in leaf tobacco received from producers 

in “the hand,” less than 25,000 Ibs, per an- 

GUI a cWes deb ecccccccncvceccccescye coccesccecceces 5 00 
Retail dealers in leaf tobacco.. 250 00 


And on monthly sales over rate of. $8500 | per 
annum, thirty cents for every dollar in ex- 
cess of such rate. 


Dealersin manufactured tobacco................ 2 40 
Manufacturers of Stills...........scccescesseseseees 50 00 
And for each still manufactured...............+++ 20 00 
And for each worm manufactured................ 2000 
Manufacturers Of toba0cd...........60--ceceeeeeeee 6 00 
Manufacturers of Cigars............cceccecseseeesee 6 00 
Peddlers of tobacco, first class (more than two 

horses or other apimals).................6..++0. 30 00 
Peddlers of tobacco, second class (two horses or 

other amimals). .....ccderccccccccsccccecccsessoce 15 00 
Peddlers of tobacco, third class (one horse or 

CO ae 7 20 
Peddlers of tobacco, fourth class (on foot or pub- 

TAS GORTATOMOEDs 0 ccc seveccccessetocce eds scvedbece 3 60 
Brewers of less than 600 barrels.................++ 50 00 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


‘* Borrowers are in a box ” is the man- 
ner of expression used by the professional 
Wall Street man to convey the idea of a 
stringent money market. The inferences 
are, the borrower never desired to occupy 
such position, but has been forced into it 
through the manipulation of those who are 
locking up all the funds they are able to 
control. Thereis no doubt but that the 
continued stringency of the money market 
is interfering very materially with the 
progress of general trade, and that the 
difficulty experienced by merchants in ob- 
taining discounts is very discouraging to all 
new enterprise in the disposal of the 
country’s products. In fact, very little 
mercantile paper except that which is 
designated as ‘‘ gilt edged” can be nego- 
tiated even at extreme rates. 

It is anticipated that relief will come 
with the settlements of the first of the 
month; but the fact that the’ prospect is 
encouraging does not make the present ex- 
periences any easier to bear. The rates on 
call to borrowers on pledge of stock 
collateral have ranged from 2 to 25 per 
cent., with the bulk of the transactions at 
8to15 per cent. Holders of Government 
bonds paid 5 to 6:per cent..on new loans. 
Time loans were quoted at 6 per cent. on 











stocks and prime mercantile discounts at 6 
to 7 per cent. The demand from the in. 
terior was less urgent last week, and the 
rates of domestic exchange have begun to 
turn in favor of this center at all points. 
The specie imports aggregated $2,570,753 
from Europe, in addition to which the re- 
ceipt of $500,000 from California was re- 
ported. The sum of £110,000 was with- 
drawn from the Bank of England during 
the week for shipment to this city. The 
specie exports amounted to $378,570. 
Strook Marxer.—The stock market was 
dull and feverish, though at times mani- 
fested a show of vitality and strength, but 
the‘ bears” have had the advantage through, 
out with the stingency of the money market 
operating in their favor to prevent a rise in 
values. There is a lack of confidence, 
which finds expression from many quarters, 
in the methods resorted to by the leading 
manipulators, who evince a strong disposi- 
tion to support the market, in the hope of 
attracting buyers for the large accumula- 
tion of stocks with which they are loaded 
and desirousof disposing of at better figures 
than are now quoted. St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, and Manitoba was the only stock which 
seemed to attract attention by its activity, 
as it was dancing up and down in a lively 
manner all the week, according as the clique 
which controlled it pulled the strings. A 
few weeks hence the money situation wil] 
be serene, and then it is expected that the 
stock market will participate in the feeling, 
as an advarce is predicted; but whether 
it will ever be realized time alone will tell. 
U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quiet, with a tendency to pur- 
chase the high-premium issues and sell the 
others early in the week, and the reverse 
at the close. Extended 5s declined 3; 3s 
advanced }. The closing quotations were as 


follows: 

Bid. Asked.; Bid. Asked. 
58, '8], con. at 334. es -- |\Currency 68, 95. .126 — 
4368, 1891, reg... .112 1234 113 |Currency 68, °96..127 — 
468, 1891, — ‘Ti 113 |Currency 6s, '97..128 — 
4s, 1907, reg...... 11944,Currency 68, °98..129 — 
4s, 1907, coup. . 


“20 12044|Currency 6s, °99..130  - 
s per cents. 103% 104 


RarLroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
irregular. The principal changes were an 
advance of 14 per cent. in Jersey Central 
Consols, to 113; and 14 in Toledo, Delphos, 
and Burlington Incomes, to 11}; and a 
decline of 1? per cent. in Wabash General 
Mortgages 6s, to 783; 14 in Ohio Central In- 
comes, to 28}; andi per cent. in North- 
western Consols, to 136}. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks for last week shows a loss 
in legal tenders of $55,700 and in specie of 
#554,500; a contraction in loans of 86,792,_ 
900; a decrease in deposits of $7,704,000; 
and a contraction in circulation of $251,- 
700. The movement for the week results 
in a gain in reserve of $1,315,800, but the 
banks still hold $5,455,075 less than the 
legal requirements. 

Foreign ExcnanGr.—The foreign ex- 
change market has been dull and weak, 
owing to an absence of inquiry and a better 
supply of bills. Inthe early part of the week 
some bankers marked up the nominal ask- 
ing quotations, to anticipate a demand to 
cover gold importations, which did not come, 
and caused the rates to subsequently fall 
to $4.81 for 60-day bills and $4.83} for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $ to 1} cents from the posted 
figures. 

Financia ITems.—The negotiations be- 
tween an English syndicate and the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company for the pur- 
chase of a large amount of the company’s 
lands have, it is reported, been concluded. 
The syndicate, it is said, which is repre- 
sented in London by Baring Brothers, 
and in this country by Lee, Higginson & 
Co., of Boston, have purchased 4,000,000 
acres of the company’s lands east of the 
Missouri River, at $3 an acre, to be paid for 
in preferred stock of the company at par. 
This will retire $12,000,000, or about 35 
per cent. of the outstanding preferred stock 
of the company. The syndicate, also, pur- 
chases for cash, at about the same price 
per acre, about 2,000,000 of acres west of 
the Missouri River. The money is to be 
applied to the redemption of bonds. 

The Treasury Department has under con- 


sideration a proposition to have a series of 
old certificates issued from the Sub- 
ury at Chicago, distinctive from the 
New York and Washington issues. 
A question was submitied to Diseeior 
of the 2 Mint as to whether an officer of th 
Mint could legally accept ‘the office of 
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or of a city. —— Director replied that, 
an ve order 4874, she 

oa coeplance of such an office CE vacate 

the federal office. 

A statement has been prepared at the 
Treasury Department which shows the 
total estimated receipts of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1883, 
under the operations of the new tariff act 
to be 8405,000,000. Of this amount $220,- 
000,000 is the estimated revenue from cus- 
toms, $148,500.000 from internal revenue, 
and $41,500,000 from miscellaneous 
sources. The revenues for the fiscal year 
ended June 30th, 1882, were as follows: 
from customs, #220, 410,000 ; from internal 
revenue, $146,497,000 ; from miscellaneous 
sources, $36,618, 000; total, $403,525,000. 

Diviwenps.—The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarter per cent. 

The Oregon and Transcontinental Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and a half per cent. J sm April 16th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, ~ 


Billsof Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


O/ NET sist, 
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Fivet 


erest and princi a. ti in 
New York 5 yn 7 an ected and 
poar 


sent io ou, free Firat 1 

i ey ie nay, y 
i} THE B SIN 

ance with nen, lande, 6 ane values, -y — Nadt 1 

forec! Red River Valley farm. No 

delays in fev est ng. A. 


AS SAFE AS U. S. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MOCH. 1 
am known and recommended and endorsed by leadi 
business men and clergymen t and West—men for 
whom I have been making these investments for years 
past, Among my 


REFERENCES 


are ouch names as: 
Rev. Wm. L. D.D., Hartford, Co 
M. %. “Gttcs, Ph.D., LL. D., Pres’t Rutgers College, New 


J. 
raders’ ig Bank, New York. 


nn. 
r ‘ranklin Falls, N. H. 
The Congregationalist, Bogtone 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
information and circ r. Remit by New York or 
Boston drafts, p ‘ayable to my order. dress 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road (‘ompanies having lines under construction and 
their bonds hased or negottsted. 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS covducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
an OOM io ak 3 THE FINANCIAL REORG 

4 N- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other a 
fo property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them Into interest-paying investments, 


a) — and other intormation furnished on ap- 
’ JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
We. P. WATSON, Seo’y and Treas. 


Jo FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Principal and Semi-annual Interest 

° pa ble in N. Y¥. Exchange: Loans and 

a) {ae now in RS 2! cein sums of 
* made 


Mention this paper. 








ith " “Tat bDuRRIW BANKERS, 


167 Broadway. N. Yo and and Corning, Towa. 


No Risk; = Dolid 10 per Gent | 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Corsols or U. S. Bonds. 


For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Golden Opportunity. 


For Cireular address the 
Central litinols Pinanclal Agency, Jacksonville Ol 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well towrlte fo oe call Gut the ot8 Banking 


HOWES & ¢ Company, 


11 WALL eT ’ 



































pennies,...... 
e 
Legal-tender 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (65 
per cent. of circulatioD).............0000+* 





Due to other national 
Due to state banks and bankers 


T 
I, ISAAC W. WHITE 
bank, 
true, to the best 


Subscribed and pout ~ stan me, this 20t 
Mares, 13, 


EPORT OF 
New Fork, at the close of business 


March, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and GisCOUNES. .... 2... ceecescescceses 
verdraf 


Correct.—Attest: aay F. SPAULDING. 























THE CONDITION OF 
MECHANICS’ N A TIONAL BANK, of the City of 
on the 18th day of 












(8.184.91 


E. W. Orvis, Notary Public, N. Y. C 
Correct.—Attest: Saath "L C. THOMPSON, } 
N TH Ss rec 
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wo | 
00 
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3 
7,204 88 
11,586 45 
90,812 06 
26,362 00 
862 72 | 
236,466 OO | 
75,220 00 
13,500 00 | 
82,349,566 42 
300,000 4 
66,999 18 
240,668 00 
1,581 17 
1,522,056 38 
=| ahi F 
Certified CROGES. .. 2.200... cseccsccccerecccs y 
Due to other national banks................ 36,474 89 
OHA . 00.00 s cro ccdvccgoccogveccccoesccocgss 566 42 
STaTE OF New Yor«, CounTY OF NEw YORK, #.: 
I, bbe ay M H. CHASE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do esjemn} our that the » shore Getement fe 
viedes an: ief. 
true, to the ito my Spo! ow 0 lee cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn 5 before me, this lvth day of 
March, 1848. Henry B. STARR, 
Notary Public for q 
c G. BRINCKERHOFF a el 
orrect.—Attest : F, 
SouN WILEIN. | Directors. 
H. SILBERHOEN, ert 
EPORT OF TRE CONDITI THE 
CHASE NATIONAL B », at DS ork, in the 
State of New York, at Nhe close of business, March 18th, 
883, 
. RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
U. 8S. bonds t 
ts: 8. bonds on ha 
Due from other natio 
Due pt wt state banks -. bank 


2 2 | 


y of 


0. 


ans 








e 
Curren 4 and taxes paid............ 
Checks an eee 
Exchanges for earings -house 
Bills of other banks...................0e0-008 
Fractional 
CODEB. 090. cocces cocceccccccecccccecoscceccccss 
“gold viz.: 
ld =. pecabecdbobs padees sdsecece 
sold Treasury certificates...... 
Silve é . 
Legal Sender notes. . = 338,879 U0 
Total... cccvds . » 18,090,060 33 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, oe in $2,000,000 00 
Surpies fand pense soeeese 400,000 00 
Unc mh bo ee 713,105 467 
Taal dividual deposits, subject to” esenhee 21 
Demand certificates of ar 41,60 28 
Certified checks................+ 2,094,507 80—7.760,168 37 
Due to et bebcccgnpetisis sce 1,605,152 =| 
Due to state and private —s andbankers 606,066 98 
ae gebb cabs Secsisocnccsepessepecesocced $13,090,060 8,090,080 B 
I, Wink Ax H. COX, Cashier of the Mechanics’ Lo 
tional Bank, of Sy of New York. do solemn 
affirm that the above Cis trus, 40 the best ot 
knowledge and belief. ‘ 
° WM. H. COX, Cashier. 
STATE OF Pew Yous, CouNTY OF see Yorr 
to and s ‘ore me, this LL day 
of March, 1883. . E. Lane 


geet A Kings Co. ‘and B. Y "Go. 


REO ’ { Directors. 
JQ EPORT OF THE CONDITION HE 
AMERICAN EXCHAN E A = NAF ote E 
ew York, in the State of New at the close 8 
Pesiness on the 13th SR ret 1988: 
ES, 
Loans and discounts . €13,985,008 
Ove’ 36,765 30 
U. 8. bonds wi secure e circulation (par 
, 50,000 
83,729 
912,206 76 
177,658 47 
i" 349.252 12 
3 = 
e. . 2008-198 @f 
Due from U Treasurer (other ‘than $ - 
per cent. LAR fund).. 10,000 09 
- $22,583,306 71 
: “ieee s 
= 00 
6,50 $ 
x: 73 r} 
31 e is 
711 7 
sl 
1,965,257 61 
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eae Sater ll Prelit msec $26,806,909 88 
Capital stock, pain fABILITiEA $2,000,000 00 
Sun peerccccosecce eosee 
fund. ..» 1,000,000 00 
Individual de kee B 
pore “aga & 
WA 6 
Gaal er s oe 150,000 00 
204,162 6s 
Due to y At os —_ ” 10,598,999 43 
Due to state and private Leseest = = ‘ 
atabesuebese —— 06 





‘otal 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier o: 
Bae , 4 City, do ‘solemnly — chet t Y Sy | 


my knowledge an 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


} 
STATE OF wet York, CousTy oF New 
becribed 


arti 
Sworn to and su! ary me, this leth day of 


March, | GEORG 6. Bison, 
lic, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : gro. H. 1 Bor T 
WILL H. FOGG, } Directors. 


IA 
OLIVER HOYT, 


RBSHP PE RN ESR TPR ON 


New York, at the close of 

















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts seonee 
rr 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U. B. “gt d 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 
Due f, eee bn 
Rea! estate, furniture, and fixtures.. ..... 8,704 68 
Ch PING, pn000- cevces ces 4,287 80 
Exchanges for Charing: neues. ; 96,092 82 
of r banke. 1,847 Ou 
li 16 
ee 212,144 00 
notes 229,907 00 
| Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)... ........+....0++ 11,250 00 
edo cth ontdectab cable vpadsibintenties 82,666,289 50 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, paid in -) Pe 
lus fund......... 
al ‘ 
ndividual ‘der its, subject to check....... 1,921,331 
Demand oes eaten  { aca 3,885 
COPCHOE GROGEB. 00.0.00-0000n000 sence ences ¥2,314 41 
Due to other 1 — EEA banks.. 6,500 
0 w 
State or New Yors. Ty OF New Yorx, «.; 
a" ined bent, HAMI TON, Cobier of . ‘above- 
bank, do the best of ty awea t ates ope 


a CH p- ty 
ne eg 


_ tae HENRY P. De G 

8 % First Mortgages 
vita SGis Rint TH & C0. Yodianspolla, 1nd 

DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


WesTEerx Ur 1o¥ TELEGRA ANY,/ 
New’ Yors, March bree 1883. 5 
DIVIDEND Neo. 63. 
The Board of Directors have declared s quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 











earnings of the three months ending March Siet instant 
payable at the office of the Treasurer, on removal of | 
legal restraint prohibiting euch payment, On and after 
the 16th day of April next, to shareholders of record 


on the 90th of March instant. 

The tranaf f March be closed at 8 o'clock on 
otenes Merc De ge patent and opened on the 
morping of 


R. H. accunetice. Treasurer. 
Evra CompPary, } 
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isth, 1883, at the office peel che  yarier toons ona haet 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which wil! 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

Of hoot, POXBB. ...........sevceevvoesesesseenees $2 0 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F, B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver... ........605 scccesceneeee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
| Biwe, BAKE... -. ccs cccecees cecseecccsscevececs Q 
| The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
} Ritchie, the Engraver.............0ss0eseeeeees 15 00 
| EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20,.... 100 
) EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20, 100 
| EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
} DED, DOI onc ccccccscccccscccovescccececnvccece 100 
| EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 ee, 16x20............... 100 
| CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16xX20,........0.000008 100 


| Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
| and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


| The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 

| BHO pages. Price... .. 2.06... ccc ceseeeenceeeenene 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE ME Bound in 

| COLD. WOO PAMES.......ccccpeessroveesvecpersees 0 60 


Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


Che Dndependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





52 Numbers (postage free)...........66.ececceee 83 00 
26 eo ‘6 mos.) postage BOOED. ciccvectsccss 150 
13 bd (3 mos.) onevesecpoooee 75 
14 “ (1 month), ee + 35 
'g a (2 weeks), ” 20 
1S Mambor: <@ecks (1 * © cssvessveccens 10 
} One subscription two yearn... oo. cee ccccceeeene 5 00 
| One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 
one remittance... ... . sevcieee OB OD 
One subscription with two xkw subse ribe ra, in 
one remittance, 70e 
One subscription thre RR CS. | 700 


One subscription with three NEw  eubsoribers, 


in one remittance. . nee Ss 50 
One subscription four yaore Svoskd : Ss 50 
One subseription with four sw subsc ribers, in 

ee ee 10 60 
One subscription five years..............666..000: 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari 
ably with one remittance, 


} 

| Beginning January lst, 1882, Tux INDeErEXDENT will 

be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1882, will be stopped at 


the expiration of time paid for. 
Sample Cepics Free upon Application. 


tw Make ail remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


tm Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Reoisterep Letren. The pres- 
| ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmaasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no toes of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
| for the VIRST sutecription. Recelpts for money 
| remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
| the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 

low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
| made either the first or second week after the money 





is received. But when a — stamp is received 
the socstns will be sent b 


ail. 
N LO ry CO. No, 188 Fleet Street, 





i¢th, 18, are ‘ol our pate fo Lenten to receive subscriptions 
RSE een ancausene, | "Seem REE WERE 
ve een Seen 





We bave bad so many inquiries for Files o1 


Binders for Taz INDEPENVENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
Each File or Binder will 
conveniently bold twenty-six numbers—balf a 
The cover bas “THe iNDEPEXDENT’’ 


may desire them. 


year. 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 


quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
They will be de- 
livered at our office op tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 


like a band vol 





given below : 








1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obiained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe Inperenpent, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a lst of 
euch publications and clubbing rates of same. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 2@@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary AGuerGomnente, Last Paged Business woties 


Sse ee “El erat ¥ 
Semen, ¢‘monib)..70c.| 4 times (one month), ..Abe. 
i ne sean ae. 3 = (three mouthaoe. 
52 (ge - Boe. a “ (twelve “ ee: 


j ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





- OnE DouAn’h rem AGATE 






* Lowe. 
et ee LST ovlaal 


be made in advance 
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Commercial, 
DEY GOODS. 

Tnx business situation of the dry goods 
market has undergone achange for the bet- 
ter during the past week, and the market- 
ing of goods has developed an increasing 
demand for seasonable specialties and dress 
goods; though the stringency in the money 
market has somewhat interfered with the 
boom that was expected, and exerted a 
restricting influence upon purchasers in as- 
suming new Obligations, which has resulted 
in the selections made being limited to im- 
mediate wants. Buyers are present in good 
force and some have put in an appearance 
for the third or fcurth time, which is an in- 
dication of the caution there is exercised in 
their selections, in order to obviate the pos- 
sibility of the accumulation of unsalable 
stocks, and also that many lines of goods 
have been so reduced that new assortments 
are necessary to supply the wants of con- 
sumers. The legitimate and healthy char- 
acter of business in the various departments 
of the trade since the opening of the year 
has taken a large quantity of material to 
meet the demand; besides, has given great 
promise that the seasonable request will 
reach, if not exceed, that of any previous 
year. The market bas shown unusual 
steadiness in values during the past week, as 
no changes in prices are to be reported. A 
distinguishable feature of the trade was the 
activity in jobbing circles, which has occa- 
sioned expressions of satisfaction in all 
quarters with the volume of sales in the 
various departments. The general pros- 
pects are very bright, and very few anx- 
ieties are felt in regard to the future. 

Corton Goops.—Jobbers have had a very 
satisfactory trade in cotton goods generally, 
while in some classes trade was very brisk. 
There was no conspicuous speculation any- 
where; but the more gratifying feature of 
a wide distribution was everywhere ap- 
parent. There was a good demand for 
bleached and brown goods. Wide goods 
were also in fair request and some lines of 
colored cottons were largely sold. In com- 
mission circles trade was generally quiet. 
The leading movement was in some of the 
dress styles on orders from the West. Some 
brown goods were selling and the production 
of one brand was closed out. There was 
some general improvement in the order 
trade over the previous week. 

Print Cloths were quiet at previous quo- 
tations—viz., 38c. for 64x64s, and some sales 
of 56x60s at 3 1-16c. 

Prints were in improved request at the 
hands of agents on orders for the best 
giades of staple goods, and some inquiry 
was extended to the same on thespot, while 
inferior grades were quiet. With jobbers 
there was an irregular activity, aggregating 
a large distribution of goods, the best 
grades being in steady request. The sup- 
ply of prints at first hands is well under 
control, and the market has a good tone, in 
spite of some unfavorable influences from 
certain competitions. 

Wide Prints, Lawns, ete.—With jobbers 
business in fine satteens, cretones, percales, 
printed lawns, etc. was very fair, a general 
distribution in moderate-sized parcels re- 
sulting in a satisfactory aggregate; but in 
agents’ hands there was but a comparative- 
ly small demand, though the deliveries on 
account of back orders were fair. 

Ginghams of the best grades were in fair 
demand at agents’ hands, but lower grades 
were slow. There were several special 
sales the past week of a good quality of 
dress ginghams in jobbing circles that at- 
tracted much attention, and the goods were 
eagerly taken at the special prices. But 
the sales have had the effect of quieting the 
market somewhat for that class of goods. 

Dress Goods were in good demand at the 
hands of jobbers for most lines of plain 
goods of the popular shades. Stocks in the 
hands of agents are light, while some lead- 
ing productions are sold up and an in- 
creased amount of orders were received by 
mail for the best qualities. 

Amerioan Si1tk Goops.—Trade was less 
active in silk goods during the past week, 
though there was a very fair trade in silk 
and twist. Millinery piece goods were 
rather slow, but ribbons in ottoman silk, 
and gros grain, and satin and gros grain 
were in very fair demand. Handkerchiefs 
are little wanted. 
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Woo.en Goovse—Trade in woolen goods 
is a little more quiet thdn heretofore re- 
ported, owing to tightness of money and 
the backward condition of the season, 
which delays the Spring trade, the fuller 
development of which is awaited by 
clothiers before extending any duplicate 
orders. The business of the season so far 
transacted has resulted in the selling up of 
a good many lines of medium goods, whose 
production has been withdrawn. Fine 
goods were in improved request during the 
week, though the business transacted was 
somewhat of an irregular character, which 
has induced concessions in some quarters, 
based on tariff reductions; but the advan- 
tages to buyers from that cause have gencral- 
ly been fairly discounted, while the raw ma- 
terial and yarn have been advanced in price. 
Considering the conservative character of 
buying this season, the backwardness of 
local and near-by trade, the absorption 
which has, notwithstanding, taken place of 
medium goods and the fairly prosperous 
condition of the country, it cannot well be 
otherwise than that a fair production of all 
the mills will be wanted. Yet, production 
will undoubtedly be curtailed, in accordance 
with existing demands, as manufacturers 
prefer to be on the safe side. For goods 
for Spring and Summer wear there is very 
little demand. Perhaps consumers are 
waiting to see if there is going to be any 
Spring weather. The clothiers during the 
past week have also had a very moderate 
business, for much the same reason; a con- 
sideration that has some bearing on their 
condition for taking heavy cloths in antici- 
pation of wants. 

Hostgry anp UnpERWEAR.—The features 
of the hoisery and underwear market are 
not very well defined. It is in a waiting 
and expectant condition, while the usual 
ordinary routine movement is in progress, 
though the slightimprovement felt forsome 
days is maintained. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The demand in the foreign goods market 
was strickly in accordance with the dic- 
tates of fashion, which resulted in some 
classes and grades of goods being almost 


entirely neglected. Buyers were numerous 
in attendance, but the market was not 
evenly affected. It is generally considered 
that the changes in the tariff laws will not 
have any important influences upon values, 
though some apprehension is felt in regard 
to the demand for some goods which has 
been imported. Plain black silks are in 
moderate request for good qualities, and 
fancy black silks, brocaded effects, etc., of 
the value of from one to two dollars, are in 
improved demand and prices on these are 
firmer. Ottomans and other varieties of 
colored silks sell well in all such colors as 
crushed strawberry, shrimp pink, sapphire, 
and cadet blues, etc. The distinctive fea- 
ture of this class of goods is the great vari- 
ety of new shades in which they are pro- 
duced. The same features, also, character- 
ize the fine French dress em which are, 
also, in good demand and more generally 
so than silks. Embroidered dress goods for 
robes are considerably wanted, even the 
very expensive kinds. One of the special 
features of the demand for robe materials is 
the popularity of embroidered cotton robes, 
as represented in the Swiss embroideries 
and selling for from ten to fifteen dollars. 
Everything in the way of trimmings, braids, 
bands, ete. are a sold. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1883. . 1882. . 
Entered at the port.............0+++ $2,682, $9,419,685 
arene on c panoecsecatneseee 2,679,944 2,522,372 
noe 
Entered at the port...............5+ 86,828,818 87,076,638 
rown on market......... goo cnssat 35,698,7 31 1 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
OONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay EvENING, March 26th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androscoggin ° |Langdon GB...36 11 
« ''L..96 9 |Lonsdale.......96 9 
- + 6-4 173 * Cambric 36 124¢ 
Allendale. .... 6-4 164¢|Masonville..... 36 (ONG 
Fete a 7-4 20 |Nashua, E.....36 9¢ 
eee 84 2) «| P....42 11g 
Avondale ...... 36 81g e ¥..0 Te 
Ballou & Son...86 7}¢\Newmarket, F..36 734 
- +83 6 \N. Y¥. Mills..... 3% 11 
Bay Milis...... o4| 1“ Wt'rTwist 36 12 
Bellows Falls..85 1034) “ ... 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 8 e -.. 64 173 
~o ebeséce - . me mee 5 
“ AGC,...386 9¢ yl 7-4 21 
Cabot...... oet-B8 7 sas «---84 28 
6 descosiee as -..94 % 
6 Jecccceche ee m ..104 2h 
@ Bases 5 1 “ ‘ ->| = 
Clinton, Al....36 9 av omensttch hs 
Daunildes.....98 6 Wlatetvilie. "7. 

















t, Anchor 36 
Fearless....:. +86 
Fruit of the Loom : 
oe “ 36 
“ “se 33 
“ “ 42 
Forestdale..... 36 
Green G....... 36 
Gold Medal... .36 bse 
— oo bee 
Great Falls, 8. .31 : 
- M..338 — “ OXX.36 12 
= A..38 — “ cambric.36 12)¢ 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : “d’blewarp36 12 
“ * ..838 8 |Washington....26 6% 
“2:86 9, | Wauregans, 100886 1234 
“ “« ..43 1g) “ cotton— 12 
« 6. ee Te) * Be Beacess 86 11 
Highland...... 3% 69 * cambric...— 1234 
BD haar scnue 36 8 (|Whitinsville...36 8 
In Orchard : - ened 7 
“  DW36 934) Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36  93¢' A136 11 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.. .36 6 |Laconia, 10-4 26 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 |  ..... 11-4 281 
“ "'D.... 86 684\Lyman, B......40 1044 
” H....36 73¢ Mecsechnsctie 
“« P,...37 6! “ 86 63% 
“  LL...36 6% “ ----38 6 
“« Y¥,...81 65) “ GC....90 5 
Appleton, A....36 8 “ Stand. 36 7 
- XX ..36 63{;Mystic River...36 7 
* R,...36 74¢,Nashua, fine 0... 73¢ 
Augusta....... 36 6=«7 “ B....3 8 
“ ooo ee =U . 2 oe 
° a2. © “  6hW... 048 1936 
Broadway.....36 614 Newmarket,DD.36 6}¢ 
Bedford, R..... 30 5k 6 G..36 6% 
Boott, C...... 34 6g “ Nis6 7 
eset 36 784 Pacitic, Extra..36 734 
“* M, fam .36 1 7  Bisvanes = 
a rr 884\Pepperell. ....7-4 17 
Continental, C.36 784 - +-+-84 21 
as D.40 «884 “ +24 28 
Conestogo, D. .28 6 « ... 104 26 
“ G...30 6g - ---ll-4 2844 
“ S...98 7%) “ .,...194 
” W...36 74¢\Pepperell Efine,39 8 
Dwight, X......30 6 st. an 
ee 3 6% “ O....88 7 
* Bisace $8 7% - 2 «- oC 
Exeter, A...... 36 634 Pepuot, A 36 8 
i Oe 38 64g a eee 40 9 
Ellerton. ....10-4 25 ee pia 54 14 
Great Falls,E..36 8 Pittsfield,A....86 6534 
Hill’s8’mp.Id’m45 1134\Pocasset, C....36 Th 
Indian Head...36 8 "= O....88 6 
~ 6a ae “« Baile & 
“« 40 1046 \Stark, AA......36 8 
“6,45 1244|Utica. 36 «(9 
Indian Orchard : : 9 . 40 
9 DW..40 9 - .. 48 
“« DW..8 8 | * . 58 
* §=6©EE...36 Tg) “* 
o A..40 Ge * . 
Lawrence, LL. .36 634|Wamsutta, S.T.50 
“ Y....36 — | oie 72 
“ XX..36 7%| ' 
6“ XXX.40 83) ms 
Langley, A.....36 7 | - 
enews 7-8 6 | ” 08 
“  4...-3-4 5 |Wachusett.....86 734 
Laconia ..... 74 17 | - eeeee DO — 
wm eeees 84 21 | oe aan 40 11 
Maer 94 23 | * ccccos 
PRINTS. 
Albion. 2.0056 —@ 54 Manchester....—@ 61¢ 
American. ..... —@ 6 |Merrimack,D..—@ 6% 
Allen's fancy..—@ 6 |Mallory........ 614 
Arnoid’s. . ...... —@ 6}¢|\Oriental....... —@6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6}4|Pacific........ -—@ 63¢ 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 614|Richmond’s. ...—@ 6}¢ 
Garner’s.. —¢ \Simpson’s solid 
Gloucester black 
Hartel... 
Hamilten cy . 
Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy.......—@ 6 Shirtin 


Lancaster ... a 
BROWN DBILLS. 


Appleton......— @8}4,Massachu- 
Augusta...... — @7%\ setts,D....— @ 8% 
BOSH. 6.000006 — @8\Massachu- 
Laconia.... . — @8%| setts,G.... 7 
Langley, A...— @9 |P rell....— @ 8% 
Langley, B...— @8 (Stark, A.....— @ 8% 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amory ......-- —@ 7¢\Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Androscoggin |Kearsarge sat..— 8i¢ 
Ra —@ 8 Lawrence...... — 
Janoe River...—@ 64 Naumkeag sat..—@ 834 
Clarendon..... —@ 65 Ae ter blea..—@ 844 
Indian Orchard, Rockport... ..-~-@ 73¢ 
Imported....—@ 7 | . 
xx _@11i¢ Park Mills, Ni 
Caledo: F ar , No. 
oe x..—@10 | Dili. divi —@12 
Economy...... —@Iil1 |Pazk Mills, No. 
Far&Mnrs,No.7—@— ee —@134 
Prodigy........—@11 |York,I........ —@12 
DENIMB. 
Amoskeag......—@15}¢ Otis, CC....... —@12 
Boston........ a is, BB....... 18 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River —@15 
DN I <-00.0000.0.0>e 


—@ | oO 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA 


brown. ...... —@14%; “ | BB....—@13% 
ING: 
Amoskeag _ 814\Plunkett....... —@ 8 


Lancaster. ..... — |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy...... .--@ 8 
STRIPES, 

American....— @ 91¢ Otis, BB.....— @10 
ese @I11'¢ Thorndike,A.— @12 
“ fancy.— @I124|  “ B— @ll 
Columbian. ..— ol Whuttonte: A. 84@ 9 
Hamilton....— @12 |Whittenton.. 93¢@103< 








Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 
Moody’s New Tailor System 
liberal terms have proven Moody 


es oe 


D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, O. 





NEW MOURNING STORE. 


we ARE NOW PREPARING TO FILL ALL ORDERS 


Suits, Wraps, and Millinery, 





AND AS WE HAVE SECU THE 
FOR T My itunes QEPAUTMENTS WEG 0 
SATISFACTION AND A PERFECT FIT. O 
WiLt, BE FOUND VERY LOW FOR FIRST-CLASS 

WE MOST RESPECTFULLY INVITE THE PUBLIC 


*”” OPENING 


ON THURSDAY, MARCH 29th, 


Sherman, Noble & Co. 


No. 38 West 23d St. 


NEXT DOOR TO STERN BROB. 





EJ. Denning &Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


(RETAIL) 
OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS, 
RUCS AND MATS. 


EXTRA INGRAINS, - 


ALL WOOL, THE HEAVIEST EXTRA SUPERS 
MADE, FORMER PRICE $1 10 PER YARD, 


Now 55 Cents per Yard. 
BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 


SPECIAL PATTERNS, NEW DESIGNS AND COL- 
ORINGS, FORMERLY SOLD AT $1 60 PER YARD, 


Now $1 per Yard. 
VELVETS. 


MARKET VALUE $1.00 PER YARD, 
at $1.15 per Yard. 
RUGS AND MATS 
IN ALL SIZES 
at Less than Cost of Manufacture. 
ALL THESE GOODS ARE 


FIRST QUALITY 


AND PARTIES INTENDING TO FURNISH WILL 
FIND THIS AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO 
SUPPLY THEIR REQUIREMENTS. 


wk SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
» WILL BE DE ED AT ANY 
EK PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 
ERS RECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR 
A erie OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 


Broadway, 4th Av., 9th and! OthSts. 
NEW YORK. 


H 
WHI 


IN Thee 



















IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corset as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele- 
gance of Form,’’ be sure 
and get 
% MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
D eeniittnicleieemmeniaiedl 
Conrs=ET 
i SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


* Jtis particularly adapt- 
med to the present e:yle of 
dress. or sale by al! 
wa leading dealers. Priee by 
samail $1.30. 
y Manufactured only by 
7 FOY, HARMON & CO., 
New Haven Conn. 





DUNLAP’S 





EASTER HATS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN 


NOW READY. 


179 Broadway and 178 and 180 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS OF 


ENGLISH SILK AND DERBY HATS 


From the Best London Makers, 
JUST RECEIVED. 


Wester Brauch Store, Palmer Hons, 








CHICAGO. 
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E. J, DENNING & (0, Weekly Market Review, | sar. rector, sie SME. it ei 
re ee ES ges ae D1 
‘a dhvd | GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. ae eA a. Aik oA chia -B feseeeee 9 @l1 
AT STEWART % CO. Petey lt ti 
— Skimmed Creamery...............555 ~ 83 
plone INGRAIN CARPETI ¢ | Rio, Ord to 8 @10 Factory, new........... 54@ 8 
HAVE. MADE LARGE ADDITIONS TO THEIR oer Gentes, Clise to Hist 5 See ae 8 RaGS. 
RAED, icc whl eBabeUSbs cho 2 ccndeedtee Long Island, New Jersey, and near-b 
NOVELTIE S VNR 2 | arene Oh POLE REE Ree AM 3g | State and Pennayivenia “4 hp er Ew et TO ea 
ie Bemvoness=s 0 senscssererse ene % em Western and Canadian.............. v0 @ 
ae, en th . Laguayra........ sepia aeetee teen 8 @ | 
Sou Ke n Menges) t2222. be wo as 0° ae | esteem, por ao Re.......... O11 © Ell 6256 
DRESS GOODS Wenuiiintehcscc.0s.05.cdigsaes 2&s 13 @60 | Clty nn ccecceseeeece orreccce 1120 @ 11 25 
, yeon . ey RE FE: 1150 @1 
pecnaranng re ag - ser faeces lonet catadads Sil 4 eo | vied 
see arquise, repe Broche, cs on Sandee neesedis ail 277 @65 DRESSED POULTRY. 
pense Gusuniinen, Weneenh, eatenins | GUUIUIDK Gs. cas clivinguisie ateaa oOCaNE Be ey We Lang PC - 21 @— 22 
AND OTHER EXQUISITE SPRING FABRICS. eo TE sans Powe ae Prin. Lf oy 
‘ Try ae sng ee 78%@ 8 | Fowls, Jermey..............000: 14 @— 15 
BLACK AND COLORED IN RICH, NOVEL COLORINGS. WOVEN As | Hagp.--Cut | apelin ttt : 94 * Btate and Western...... ily @ 4 
SILKS WHOLE CARPETS AND BREAPTA GOODS, Crushed... 2... e.s0eeeeeees y } 9 Geena oo > 
Ss , ~ q WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. | SEE ics dasactoumnanes —@9 | VEGETABLES, 
A’ PRICES TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS: aap > nn 88@ 83 | Onions, Red, per bbl............ 150 @175 
From 60 Cents Per Yard Upward, Waits. —Stan Aeeececerereceees - BZ@ 8% Onions, Yellow ‘1 -150@17%7 
es eeee ALOR IN THIS MARKET, Extra ©... 2,-0.0. seeeseeee 7ig@ 7% | Onions, White “ - 350 @ 5 50 
HAVING TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF THE EX. 7 ) 1 | YutLow.—Coffee ©... ....-.00eeeeeeee TH@ 73 | Cabbage, near-by, per 100. 8 00 @13 00 
TRAORDINARY A a J SI], yal 1e ee ae @ 71, | Potatoes, Easte rm, Re » per bbl. 250 @ 2 75 
LOW PRICES . we : 9 | Cube MOLASSES . | Potatoes, Western N. ¥., “ 2 50 @ 2 75 
PRI ASG AT TR LAE HORROR AS | iin 0ST Sat | Beco per fo tensa? 100 @ 1 8 
, “ j st en SAR Sama de es om CRA SeneN Bi che 
OPE TION OF ) Broadwa Ei hteenth and GrOOery.... 6... ee cece eer eeeeee 33° @40 ~~ 4, Russian, per bbl. . 1 00 $ : 
“INDIA SHAWLS —— $5 gos | Squash,'per bbl” 500 @ 6 00 
‘ OFto Ri0O...........ceeeeeeeeee sees SB QSS | SQUASH, per DbI................- 4) @ 600 
Nineteenth Streets, New Orleans, new c anges sbmooned 3 @60 | DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
at abcut Half the Price of Former § Seasons. | George's Cod (new), per qtl...@— — @ #725 | Strawbersion, Routh per quaet. 0, 22 O°, © 
REAL VALLEY UASHMERES. ... --- 33 UP NEW YORK. Grand Bank Cod........ Secs 6.00 @ 6 25 Apeien Baldwin's, Y: Wh 300@ 400 
4. 4A REETEEEED......-----00--- ST) = - | <}Sieaienel, Be. 3 Blees....... : < % aed : 3 50 e D 
CASHMERE ‘DECCAS (NEW DESIGNS)...... #76 nd Mockerel’ No 3 Mane ee can 3 3 © ise | Apples, Grech pet bile 890 @ ; 00 
Fancy Paris and Berlin Wool Shawte in Mackerel, No. RR 5. eas  $t~ Apples, inietee, PD. .....- 25 @ 200 
Great Variety. | Herring, per box............+ oe Oranges —m » choice, per 
DURING THE WEEK WE WILL OFFER THE FOL gage eee a Le ae Te eatiniltnains 
LOWING ; : Turk’s Islands, per bush. . e 30 @*-- 33 Oranges, Q “fair to good, an r 
Unprecedented Bargains in | Mediterranean............... -- 28 @ 30 | | Whi. box... 38@ oo 
LADIE ’ . 7 | Liverpool, Fine Ashton's p.8k —-— @ 28 | Grapes, W. N. ¥., Catawba, 7-8 
H SIERY. | Liverpool, ‘* —— @ 250 Cranberries, Jersey, or. p. or te $00 @ 3 50 
50 DOZEN | Liverpool, “* Phosnix bed — @ 2580 Cranberries, Jerney, sir to 
BRETTLE'S encuen BROWN COTTON HOSE, | | Liverpool, “ W'shi'gtn's« 150 @ — — P ag get oe 
25 Cents Per Pair; j A R pP E T S. Liverpool, “ rndry bee's * 10” @ 1% canta, Vegi hand- “ ed, 
Former Price, $1.30 Per Pair. | DOMESTIC DRI ED pfs 
ae tee 8 | GENERAL MARKET. Apples, Sliced sesesssesseeson so 
SMYTH'S TAL BA N : ; " 'T EVER SHOWN AT ‘LOU reaches, Peeled: ........ 
50 Conte Per Pair LBRIGGA or | THE LARGEST a EVER SHOWN AT ew FLOUR, 2, MEAL, Erc. Peaches, Unpeoled i oliidciienat oo "K@o? 
ama | Sour Extras and Patents. #4 75 @#5 50 Back errles ««  evtiy ANKE *@—10% 
BRETTLES ENGLIOH | BALBRIGGAN §=HOSE, | EAT DECLINE IN PRICES IN ALL THE FINER No. 2 Winter. .......----+. 270 @355 | Beef, dressed.. morte orc » @ ; 
nouute£ | GRADES ORT Varteke BODY tM TAP Superfine Spring.......... 3 45 @365 | Western heavy ‘wethers, . 65 @- 1% 
an naan a 81.25 to #2 per pair. | STR RY BRUSSELS, &PLYS, AND RG RatNs - Oto, Ind, Mich, rll, Supes- 65 @ 3 95 Mixed, J JOM... 6-000. o ess 55@— 63¢ 
| ESTRY BRUSSELS, 8PLYS,ANDINGRAINS | fine Winter............. y “ 
BRETTLE'S ENGLISH Le tse o Lose ou sobs fe State Extra brands........ 4 00 @ 4 10 Bucks. . os _ — aiake .o. on 
50 Cente Per Pairte®0 TRENCH LISLE HOSE, | whe Gos Ur oua KLY YAR RECENT PURCHASE, Western Spring W1 Wheat, ext'a 4.00 @ 4 10 8 ring Lambs.................. -1 @—8% 
Former price, 90c. to #2 ie | TORY CONSISTING OF BODY BRUSSELS AND EX. Minnesota, “Clear”... ..... 500 @5 #0 Ave Calves, prime naa 6 : 
, 9c. per pa ER INGRAIN CARPETS. IN ALL THE NEW Spring ‘Wheat, “Patents”. .6 00 @ 7 530 “ " ‘fair to good........ ve" 
— — DESIGNS AND COLORINGS, WHICH WE OFFER AT to Cho “ want. yO 72-8 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICE s, | LESH THAN THE MANUBACTURERS' COST OF When Senn 8 “4 pare ~ eh neg ; 2-3 
IN THE CITY. WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY AC. | ee | Bx, Amber Ind. . Ohio, and en | ;. =< 
ESMIBLE Phuy OF THE CNITE ; Dari TANT AC | iit m. r In io, vo pam Dressed Veals, good to fine..... -9 @—l1 
ORD ECEIVED BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR ERINGS "POR COTTAGES DARD COUNTRY BEST. 0. Round Hoop kx. (chip's) M4 — ch 
SAMPL er Oe BAND COUNTRY RESI- oop Ex. (ship’g). @ii0 | H ‘ ™ 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE OUR PRO CARE- White Wheat Bx. Ok ips § cs ote gg ye se Veta 9% ~ 
Sesutecs 49 @ 5 10 : 
St Louis, Chie oh abel tanbis 50 @ 
Broadway, 4thhve. 3th & 10th Sts. Genensce, Extra Brande... 4 90. @ 5 00 WOOL MARKET. 
Wee NEW YORK. —_ Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5°00 @ 7 00 = 
FR R E E ' 1 " White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 410 @ 4 80 Judiana iiodiem, unwashed Weisantave » @35 
f wily OWN DIR} UTHERN UR: ‘ He i nw japan eeraen 27 
. MENTS JUST RECEIVED OF FINE LARGE Sar: yal CA eat 550 @60 |wy Courke anid quarter biood.. 20 8 
We will send, free, postpaid, on appli- {PER ROLL Orava Ds, OF 10c. Peni ake ——- Be ane aed : = @ 4 % ae One qua Ene, eopted % and 
cation, our Spring Catalogue, containing “RO OF # YARDS, OF Se. PER ox ” — Bre Fioon: ritilagegss cs e a N x Mich , and Ind. ‘No. 1. : i ; : : : ; 40 Ss 
numerous Fashion Plates and Drawi <A ee li la al tall de 39 @2% cf “ a te Ss 2 
7 ' rawings | UPHOLSTERY GOODS ; Su rfine hanisbio RG RGe8 G0eeal 340 @ 3 80 Ohi 1 common...... 28 @33 
of the latest styles of Suits, Mantles, | ~~ Pa ae a 
DSS. obesecoecend . 
Jerseys, Millinery, Parasols, and gener= AND Brandywine................ 3 rf 4 ; > ; » = No. 1. ads 4“ 16 
al Dry Goods together with full direc- FURNITURE COVERINGS scien” tatiana alia . “Common... 30 
3 y OM... as 
tions for ordering by mail. * | Wamar: ae be value — 
100 PIECES SPUN SILK TAPESTRIES............81 50 White... $125 @¢1 27 
J. N. COLLINS, sauna te Ree Seas a ‘ No 2. eee 1 02 = GUANO AND ‘FERTILIZERS, 
xe PIECES Cc eer eee eee eeee - 
Dea | 82 West 14th St. JUTE TAPESTRIES ooo ees e- dic. oe Mixed, ou ~ __ | Soluble Pacific Guano.......... oe ous 00 
— 20 PIECES CROSS STRIPES. FOR PORTIERES, oe ene O— 00s | Late Gane papstphomphate 81 09 @60 00 
FROM ‘5c. PER YaR White Nog sevcecéeceee 0606 — 68 or 69 Ammoniated ia’d Bone $2 00 00 
r maE 3B. well i Ba stonsveessene. — 6},@— 67 “ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 30 50 
LACE CU RTAINS White eeetdetaecéw skh eed — 5iy@— 55 “ pee tial acatd 0 0 $8 00 
1th as SIXTH AVE., and 13th iby “ Soe Wek: Wied" = fx@— soe | Tobecce Pepi 48 0 8 00 
New York, Mixed.......... -- @— DK " 1 
uaw vons. WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. |"; CO~ Gs | Buckwheat Fertilizer... 32 00 @86 00 
A wlll Beisepccaahes sh owenetevs > — 6 @-—-— Baker's Potato Fertilizer .... 50 00 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS B eanayivania........ +... dhs ly gatas Wheat ‘ we 
ESTABLISHMENT. HEPPARD KNAPP — 2 40 a 1 00 
STABLISHMENT. = $§$€| QPIEFEAND WINALE | Mediums... ; —-— “ AA Ammoniated Super- 
WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOM- P MER Cathie 36 @ 270 to Fertilizer. 
ERS AND THE saakas te dan ar am & CO., wwe... boDe soRbarsbsoeeubeds - 246 2 50 “ Peli Bone Fertilizer be 80 
SORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED , } ? eclalities compounded to order 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St. Sen A Pied... ..00 180 @ 1% omestead Superphoxphate 
ye, # 2 (M n Carbon Works) 40 00 
eS, 2 eT .275 @300 | Homestead ‘ row 
Penn PROVISIONS. (Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED Mess, N Banner Raw Bone Flour 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS. | en menses ow re ad (Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
ALSO TO OUR UNUSUALLY LARGE AND CARE-| WAVING A LARG : ea res  # Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
FULLY SELECTED STOCK OF BLACK AND COL- ‘ a Sea a | ere re eae i Cy 1 af ean cae ase) ined iy & 0 
ORED SORTMENT OF ee. censilasapabtaagiaiagans 0.00 @ 21.00 | Matteld Fertilizers (cus-iond lots) 40 00 
Short Clear.. ay Say aoe 
DRESS Goods Long Olear.............. 10 @ 1075 | Boule 20 We ruthed 
’ ces nOrt Bib. IIE 1075 @ 11 00 a +h eat ve Do pame Fhe 
ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY AND WHICH WE mat — Ham Baugh’ Pare sali 
SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON COST oe - 185@ — 14 “Meal, cram bers 
OF IMPORTATION. F iJ R N | T Uj R E, Hmoked Shoulders. ..... = 9° — 'o Baugh's Export Bone, per’ 2,000 yohe 
eee ee <A oe on ‘ 
WE QUOTE seuannen au sane eeadeate ms SaiLi! Pikick @ mi i “oi Bsbois ‘Magee 22"" 31 00 @ss 00 
Posten dRndBan 9 ol #21 00 @%22 00 | Forrester’s Cabbage “ |... 52 +4 
SUITS . $B ene -renenrnesnens coseass | 4 @ = 00 tam Grass “ 48 00 
ac oubhehost thaake cotta p 00 n’s hate....... 
. Parlor, Library Dining and Bed- | 100 be. 25 00 @ 21 0 | Soluble ae 46 00 48 0 
BRAIDED FLANNEL SUITS, at $13.99 and $14.99 , 4 Sharpe catesentene siibacbelhoxih, 21 00 @ 2 00 | Guano, Peruy'n,zectified, 9.70 p.c rt$ 4 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at #1049 and ¢2.9%. room Sets Rye Feed ...........- Pei 20 00 @ 21 00 ce eee 0 "60 08 oe oo 
ee ee oe se! . Ol) Meal eevee coeeeecs cee: 28 00 @ 29 00 , Standard or Guanape mh by: 
BLACK AND COLORED canen ovtan pinto | wr SEALE. DURING THE PRESENT Linseed Boni eT rr ee 27 00 @ 2 00 (2,240 Ibs.)........ teeeeee+ + 52 00 @54 00 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, at 618.4, 624.9, | = OFFER EXTRAORDINARY : PAY And ormaw > © © | Ol —_ otal average...... — — @30 00 
$30.99. JCEMENTS TO PARTIES hippii German Potash Bice + om —= OT 
BLACK AND OOLORED SILK SUITS, EXTRA FURNISHING. ppg ~4 } ~ Big 100 Ibe... *. 7.8 @ P 704 26 
GOOD VALUE, at $18.49. Clover, Mixed,” = rt one es oe ee ee ree: . 800 a 9 00 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2.78. Straw “4 ’ o<s T= (00 p. is rm 
a = co ce @en8 fa gin ii i — @ 1 
WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. ay’ SONS, Short Bye Straw, “ | 45 © i % eT eal, per 100 is. — ze Hd 
ALL MAIL ORDBRS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT .UNTRY PRO aren 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING CATA. "Union Square and 16th St aad Y PRODUCE. 
LOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW WEEKS. 7 NEW BUTTER. 
FACTORY : State Creamery, fair to choice............ 
R 211 and 213 Weoester Street, N. Y. mere! Dairy, foe tbe o eee seeeee 
, 
s H. MACY & CO. woe Factory, taney... teases 
woo Dairy ae ‘aie taney... 22.1): 
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Fnsurance. 
NATIONAL INSURANCE LAWS. 


lie INpEPeNpENt has rece ntly discussed, 
briefly, the matter of a national life insur- 
law which should fix, by rigid con- 
enactments, the general prin- 
ciples and rules which should govern the 


ance 


eressional 


business of life insurance throughout the 
country. As at present conducted, it is 


surrounded with difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which are exceedingly troublesome 
increase, year by year, 
that 
in the country has now an 


and threaten to 


diminish. It is known 


almost every state 


rather than 
expensive insurance department of its own, 
regulated by local law, and that all sorts of 
reckless and foolish have been 
adopted and are enforced in conducting the 
business of life insurance. In one state, for 
instance, one set of special rules must be ob- 
served. In another state they differ materi- 
ally, take them all together, there is 
a perpetual tangle, which no Philadelphia 
lawyer is able to unravel. Things are now 
so badly mixed up that every insurance 
company in the land must watch vigilantly 


methods 


and, 


and continuously the changes constantly 
being made, or it will innocently stumble 
the dozen or more 
startling which may 
cost them the loss of their local business, 
interminable lawsuits, 
and tae possible wiping out of existence of 
thousands of policies. If there is any way 
out of all these troubles, present and pro- 
consistent with the laws and the 
of the United States, let us 
know it, we say, as soon as possible. We 
are in favor of independent state action in 
affairs, so far as it is prac- 


into jaws of some 


state enactments, 


innumerable and 


spective, 
Constitution 


all local state 


ticable; but we think the time has come 
for the people to consider seriously 
whether some discrimination cannot be 
made, to the great advantage of the 
people, and whether we cannot improve 


und there on the old-rut methods of 
doing certain kinds of business, in which is 
alike in all the the 
and well-being of every citizen. 


— - = 


BLACKMAILING A FAILURE. 


Tuk Chicago /nter-Ocean thus discourses 
on the tramps, dead. beats, and black-mailers 
who have been hanging round the legisla- 
ture; 


here 
involved, states, 
happiness 


“The attempts to use the New York Legisla- 
ture in order to levy tribute upon the life insur- 
ance companies seems to have completely failed, 
The motives of the persons making the baseless 
charges against the companics have been 80 
theroughly exposed that even the most mercenary 
members have not the hardihood to pursue the 
matter further, When the public is showing its 
confidence in life insurance so fully as at present, 
all endeavors to annoy the companies by un- 
necessary legislative investigations and mis- 
named bil's for ‘the protection of policy- 
holders” are certain to result disastrously 
to the projectors. Referring to the recent 
attempts in this line at Albany, the Troy Times 
of March 9th says: “There was a lively circus at 
the meeting of the Exccutive Committee of the 
Anti-Monopoly League of New York, last evening, 
growing out of a charge against W. 8. Manning, 
chairman of the committee sent to Albany to 
urge the Legislature to investigate the methods 
of life insurance companies, which were charged 
with using their surplus funds to aid monopolists 
and in other reckless, and illegitimate ways, Mr. 
Manning was accused in very plain terms of 
using his position to strike—that is, blackmail— 
the Thereupon the row 
began, and charges and countercharges were 
freely bandied back and forth between the 
virtuous members. The little episode occasions 
no surprise. If the so-called Anti-Monopolist 
League is not an organized band of strikers, 
what is it ?” 


insurance companies. 


A MEAN ATTACK. 


Tux Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, while not one of the largest, is 
one of the very best and most worthy cor- 
porations in New York. Its officers and 
managers are reliable and practical business 
men, the latter embracing well-known cap- 
italists, merchants, bankers, and others, 
while the former have been chosen for their 
ability, integrity and special fitness for the 
responsible positions held, The capital 
stock of this institution is controlled by men 
who meda that if shall be a success, and all 
that was intended at its organiza. | 
tion—viz., a great benefit to the business | 








public. Now, we gay, all this in order. to 
affirm that the late movement—inspired by 
meanness and malice —to have this corpora- 
tion picked out for spiteful persecution and 
hauled up publicly by Judge Davis, of the 
Supreme Court of New York, for special 
examination—at the instance of men who 
ought to be ashamed of themselves—will 
prove to be a most damaging movement to 
all except the successful and trustworthy 
corporation we now specially refer to. If 
those who have sought to do mischief gen- 
erally and to damage the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company particularly, are not al- 
ready sick of their atrocious acts, the time 
is not far distant when they will be. The 
gentlemen who have this prosperous insti- 
tution in hand know it to be abundantly 
good and strong, beyond all question, and 
they will not be scared or intimidated by 
the acts of any envious or rival institution 
or any of the tools or machinery that may 
be used to damage it. They are not afraid 
of facts, figures, examinations, or courts, 
and only deprecate the methods, if they do 
not despise the men and motives, employed 
or adopted to injure the excellent company 
with which they are connected and which 
they will defend from any and every at- 
tack, come whence it may. And they do 
perfectly right. 


- ee 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


It is not worth while to intervene be- 
tween the Weekly Underwriter and the 
Daily Bulletin, the former being engaged 
in finding a standard necessary ‘‘to deter- 
mine the extent of the idiocy which is to be 
ascribed to” the latter, and the latter being 


engaged in defense, coupled with some 
aggressive hits. The Bulletin man is a 


Patrick Henry, arousing his countrymen; 
and the Underwriter man cries ‘‘ Peace!” 
and discovers idiocy in everybody who 
asserts that fire insurance is, on the whole, 
in a retrogressive and dangerous situation. 
But, when the latter figures out that the 
American companies *‘ made” in 1882 over 
#8,500,000, we must demur to his method, 
which is: ‘‘ by deducting from the income 
the expenditures, less dividends, and from 
that result deducting the addition to the 
liabilities.” Ifincome is to be taken on 
one side, expenditures including dividends 
should be taken on the other; or, more 
accurately, against expenditures less divi- 
dends should be set premium income alone. 
It is admitted that this takes no account of 
interest temporarily from unused premiums, 
and that against premiums it charges the 
cost of caring for invested assets in with 
operating expenses as well as taxes. It is 
a somewhat rude method; but the best the 
returns permit, and, in our judgment, is a 
nearer way of reaching the profits on under- 
writing operations than to credit to them 
the entire income. 


octets In the list of clerks of the Insurance 
Department of this state, ten years ago, we 
find the name of ‘‘ John A. McCall, Jr., 
clerk,” at a then salary of $1,800. William 
Smyth, then deputy superintendent, was 
acting superintendent in 1875, and was suc- 
ceeded in the following year by the notori- 
ous John F. Smyth, whose clutch on in- 
surance was with such difficulty shaken off. 
In 1874 Mr. McCall’s name appears as 
‘* examiner,” at $1,866.68 salary; in 1879 it 
appears as depnty, at &4,500, and such Mr. 
McCall still temains. There was no re- 
spectable reason why he was not promoted 
to the first place, when Smyth was got out, 
and there is no respectable reason why he 
should not be now, even the ‘concurrence 
of politics” favoring. If there are any in- 
surance companies which fear or dislike 
him, all the worse for them. It is not 
necessary for Governor Cleveland to come 
to this city to discover what the fitness of 
thingsdemands. Mr. McCall’s appointment 
would be the first redeeming feature in 
stale supervision of late years; but it is 
hardly to be counted upon. 


..+++[n common with the rest of the pub- 
lic, we have admired the enterprise and suc- 
cess of the Weekly Underwriter in news- 
gathering and have been impressed by the 
value, vigor, and venerable gravity of its 
original writing, which has not been wont 
to stoop to the trifling habitual to cotempor- 
aries occupying a lower place and charged 
with less weighty responsibility; but the 
second sentence in a recent number of the 





Underwriter avers that ‘‘ the hand that pre- 
pared” acertain bill which has been pre- 
sented in the legislature ‘‘ seems to have 
been that incarnation of idiocy, the editor 
of the wonderful magazine with an illumin- 
ated cover, ———.” Of this ‘‘ hand” which, 
referred to by the pronoun ‘ it,” is an indi- 
vidual and personal incarnation of idiocy, 
we read that ‘‘ he” appeared in advocacy 
of the bill and thereby killed it. The lan- 
guage is somewhat confusing; but the vig- 
orous intolerance of everybody who knows 
less than the Underwriter—in other words, 
of everybody who disagrees with that jour- 
nal—is quite prominent. 


eee An Indianapolis dispatch announces 
the collapse of the Marion Trust Company ; 
but, lest public confidence be impaired 
by this event, we hasten to add that 
the concern was only a private assess- 
ment insurance speculation of ‘a fellow 
named Alexander Collier and his family.” 
During his year’s operations he has picked 
up 5,000 victims, who have paid him over 
#200,000; he has ‘‘paid out” $50,000 and 
has visible assets of $300 now. The rest 
has gone to find the twining woodbine. 
Collier, who has ‘‘branch establishments ” 
in Chicago and St. Louis, has gone to look 
after the former. Is not this a nice, easy 
way of making a living without labor? No 
litigation of policy claims; no palatial 
buildings and princely salaries; you keep 
your money inyour own pocket, all except 
the assessments. And all Collier and his 
tribe of miners in the rich vein of public 
credulity have to do is, when they run out 
in one place, to lightly skip to another, 


print $25 worth of cheap circulars, and 
start anew. 
exe It is gratifying to learn that the in- 


surance committee of the state senate has 
reported (favorably, we suppose) the bill to 
repeal the Fairman act of last year, forbid- 
ding publication and attempting to suppress 
knowledge or mention of foreign-held assets 
of foreign insurance companies. This law 
is one of the most causeless and 
senseless which has ever cumbered the 
statute book of a professedly enlightened 
state, and is one peculiarly exasperating to 
the newspapers, they, of course, objecting to 
having their data for ascertaining and com- 
paring the facts of condition thus interfered 
with. As Mr. Fairman himself is going, 
this especial kink of his should go into re- 
tirement with him, where it will be for all 
time safe from attempts to purloin it, for 
nobody will want to interrupt Mr. Fair- 
man’s possession of it’ We trust that the 
legislature will pass the repeal bill with all 
decent speed. 


schedule of underwriting experi- 
ence in Texas is published, which is cer- 
tainly so bad that it must be taken as phe- 
nomenal and as certain to beget improve- 
ment. Thirteen United States companies, 
six of them belonging in this city, and six- 
teen foreign are named, and 0 ‘the entire 
twenty-eight x four got off with paying 
out for losses their entire premiums, some 
paying as high as twice their premiums. In 
total the twenty-nine fas yg ee received 
#960,096 in premiums and paid in losses 
$1,210,641. This is a loss ratio of over 126 
per cent., and is so astonishing, especially 
asit seems to be so generally distributed, 
that we can ae accept it as correct. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANGE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder @ stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND; President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PEN DERGAST, Sup"t of Agenctes, 


HAI ONE. R 


COMPANY, 
No. 18? my rl Ww. Y. 


rye for bf ener abil 
NET SURPLUS... o@anded 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1882....823.5666 141 29 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Seo’y. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 





New YORK, JANUARY 25TH, 1853. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 3lat December, 1822. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 18 


Premiums on Folictes not marked off Ist 
anuary, [682.. 


Total Marine Premiums. . 


Premiums marked off foo, = January, 











1Sk2, to Sist December, 1882............ A 390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same at 
DOMES ccs cccnccecanccccescsed $2,018, 767 35 
Returns of Premi- 7 
ums and Ex. 
POMGOR... 660.006 vad 50 
The » Domapany has the following Assets, 
United Biates aud State of New York 
Leena C » Bank, CY other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans coianel by Stocks and otherwise. 1,575,500 00 
Real —— pas claims due the Company, 
est 531, 118 15 
»725,575 02 
364,923 83 
$13,171,675 02 we 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty _per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Compan pon ¢ Ge nt endin, 
blst December, 1882, for which ce: be issued 
on and after ‘Tuesday, t the First of =z hey 


By order of the 
-" H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, HARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE G AY, 
W. H. H. M EDMUND? W CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN ELLIOTT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LOW. B'T B. MINTURN, 

AVID LAN HARLES H.MARSHALL 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE 
A. A. RAVEN, DWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGI JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. LO CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
W ILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ROY LPH yTL F 

THOMA F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 

A. HAND. HORACE K. THURBER, 
SOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM: H. WEBB. JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corver Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47,. 


The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, hah _ AGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSUR' 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 

T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


GW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ANSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 











I. vnsccctnnschveretenpessansceve’ $16,432,181 85 
Eis vied s 00000008. coccceccess 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,292 23 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


5 SORES | eat, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 


yy! ats TES years of su 


lus by New New Xo k rule. 
R gin steploe by Ney ely invested 
pateemente 

itga Bikes“ and town, 
HENRY STOKES, ako Oe 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1882. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, January Ist, 1882..... 2.0... 6. eee eee eeeeeee ... $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
PNG... .. .ncnnenncchannnehdchsaaneeeke es cenedaennmaeanaN ial #8, 922,369 05 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
a le Sie eS alae ar a ie Le 2,956,802 33—#11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 


— 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments............ ; ; .... 2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ............000 0.00. ccecceccccueecceceeee 2,841,044 83 
Discounted Endowments................ 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - = ee es 5,977,541 56 
ee 7,000 00 
Commissions and Advertising ................... 891,423 49 
SI in.sivdnsesgeustesaesee's 883,547 82 
eS EE SIR ig vcs evcccces cere ceeeneededensoeees des sedegerecesals 102,026 03 
ToTaL DIsBURSEMENTS.. #7,861,538 90 


Net Casa Assets, December 31s}, 1882. . 45,529,581 54 


ASSETS. 


EEOC CCT EE. PEE EE RE TT PRET re 11,286,129 27 
New = Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
closure 


5,730,143 84 
the State of New York 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
seesi 11,651,371 97 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, #13,291,618).................... 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the State 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society's Buildings in other cities............. ceccccccccccccccccececces 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

te a cion cna end cea O ees s0cie Te tNkipweeakndniae eee hee amne kod 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums................... 26,468 42 


#45,529,581 54 
896,388 U3 


i Svc vs cnesendenteersnbiatecevedesbeenenaneean . 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $83,220) 410,287 00 
Deferred premiums........0sccesccccccccsccccccccccccsccssveveces \ geiekanhw Seaeiiadt 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1892 - « $48,025,750 86 


Totat LraBrities, including legal Reserve for reassura: - f all isting jlicie 
CN. Y. State Standard). ; - pabeeseeawmanana’ “ ay * ee : pune 0p ; . — 37,367,076 39 
Total Undivided Surplus + = « « « « $10,658.674 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is’ 5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is #4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882 - . ° e 2,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, -_ . - - o2s2’e20'620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


For sixteen yearse=1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society 
$67,889,572 56." othe iinet 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, asual with other companies. 

The Society has no contested claims on its books. 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General c i y divi 
will be declared available on settlement of next anneal remium to sie eel ann 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 
— maturing within the current year will be duly declared, as their sctive annual premiums 
ome due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience 

Table of Mortality, with 434 per cent. interest, the standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, | : 

J.G. VAN CISE, _'{ Actuaries. 
in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


We the undersigned, have 
amined in detail the assets of 
correct, 
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Scort, Superintendent of 


Henny M. Atexanpen, Counsel. 
Hewry Day, Attorney. 








$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (O., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company — a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockholders. Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE. was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109, 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over 867,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds their 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent, was 
due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issucd in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ager 
was less than #1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates, 

The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. 

For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agenta, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL, 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Cd,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incerperated Third Menth 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway, 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sta. 








Buildings: an 0. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,645 27 
Capital paidin in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
GR Ge vase tate cctcspecsocsscees 1,557,865 60 
Total poe Assets, Jan. Int, 
Seeesochocctiasitesebnpesedronecasid $4,450,534 5U 
This Compsny conducts its business under the 


restrictions of the New k Safet: t La 
twe Safety Funds together equal #1 06,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. | GEORGE BL TaN" iron 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. H Phyo BOWEN, WHEL IN ON OPAPP 
8B. HULL, ENKY ¥. BPAULDING, 
THE MM.VAIL,”  HICHA DY, 
ASWELL. , 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
or the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 

the State of New York. - 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 
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CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
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O¥ HARTFORD 








Offers a new form of policy, where the pa: nt 
i teed —~ 


in full of the sum insured is n Conn, 
capital and assets of a veguiacty 1 incorporated ASSETS, 
Life Insurance Company, and where the $4,734.417.49. 
miums, to secure saine, after the first pay- SURPLUS, 
ment, are called for as death occur. $504,337.06. 


JAS. 8. PARSONS 
President. 
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Old ant Aoung. 


THE SEA-STAR AND THE SEA- 
WEED 





BY LAURA SANFORD. 


A Sxa-s7ar flung upon the beach, 

By ebbing tide, beyond the reach 

Ot kindly spray, or saving wave, 

Feli gathering round it earth’s dull grave. 


‘*Why,” asked a Sea-weed, in mock grief, 
**Do you, poor creature, beg relief, 
And with such tragic gestures try 
To draw attention from the sky ?” 


Asterias said: ‘I pray the Star, 

My kindred in the realms afar, 

With subtle spell yon wave to move 
And bear me home to depths L love.” 


The Sea-weed laughed in scorn, ‘ I think, 
My pretty trembler, yon Stars wink 
At poor relations, such as you. 


Indeed, I doubt that kinship true,” 


Alas! the Sea-star hardly heard ; 

Already faint its heart-beats stirred ; 
When lo! in death’s complacent rest 
What symmetry becomes expressed ! 


All tragic agitations cease ; 
The little Sea-soul lies in peace ; 
No woes its perfect molding mar. 
The Sea-weed sighs : ‘* It is—a star.” 
New Yor« Crry, 
—s 
MAMMY ROSE AND YELLOW JOE. 


BY MRSA. LYDIA WOOD BALDWIN. 


Tue old estate of *‘ Stetton Woods” lies 
in the heart of Amelia County. For many 
generations it had belonged to the Darnells 

the 
slaves. 


thousands of acres and hundreds of 
It was famous for the discipline 
the latter were under, and it was a family 
boast that they had never had a runaway. 
Negroes from neighboring estates some- 
times arrived, bearing letters to ‘‘ Master 
William,” who thereupon scribbled a line 
and sent them with it to his own overseer. 
At this moment the bearer at once under- 
stood what was awaiting him, and his ex- 
There 
appeal; there was no relief; there was no 


pression became pitiable. was no 


mercy. ‘Their own master had sent them 
to taste a severer discipline than his own. 
There was a good deal to be said in favor 
It made such excellent 
servants, such submissive plantation hands. 
The interchange of civilities in this line 
were not rare, were promptly accepted and 
cheerfully executed. 

Young Joe remembered seeing many such 


of this discipline. 


punishings. Aunt Rose, his mammy, was 
the family nurse, and her cabin was only a 
few rods from “the great house.” She had 
brought up two generations of children, 
and she looked scarcely older than when 
‘* Mas’r Willum’s ” first baby-boy was put 
in her kindly arms. The love she bore the 
master’s children seemed of an intenser 
sort than for her own offspring. 1n addi- 
tion to love of the true maternal sort, she 
gave them reverence. In all cases of dis- 
pute between them, if appealed to she was 
sure to decide summarily against her own. 

One day she came upon little Joe, with a 
fine comb, putting forth his utmost strength 
to reduce his wooly locks to order. Mam- 
my threw back her head and laughed. 

“See ‘im now! dat aggervatin’ pickanin- 
ny! Him done tink it make silky curls, 
like Miss Lucy’s, or wavy ha’r, like Mas’r 
Percy's. Ef yer try till de jedgement ober- 
iukes ye, it nebber c’n be done, chile. Let 
‘em go, ‘cordin’ t’ natur’. Nobody ‘ll notice 
little Joe.” 

His father Joe could net remember. In 
answer to an inquiry, in his earliest years, 
Mammy Rose told him that he had never 
had one. Joe was “raised” with the white 
children, They played together, quarreled 
and ‘‘made up,” in Mammy’s cabin, exact- 
ly as if they were children of one family. 
it was the custom forthe Negro children 
who were born on the same day as the 
white children to become their exclusive 
property. In the days of playing and 
quarreling this condition of servitude 
weighed lightly. To be sure, Mammy sent 
him to pick up chips, or to ‘tote de buck- 
et to de spring,” and she never cuffed his 
playmates, as she did his rebellious self. 

When Master William returned from any 
journey, he never forgot to bring presents 
for little Joe, as well as for the other chil- 
dren; and, when the children crowded 





| long since over. 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 


{March 29, 1883. 





| around, with merry cries of ‘‘ Papa! papa!” 


Yellow Joe crowed also, and clapped his 
little palms together, and shouted ‘‘ Papa!” 
The stately mistress frowned at this, and 
| would have sent him away; but the master 
| only laughed, and cried: ‘‘ Here, Joe! 
| Give the 'possum eall, and I'll toss you this 
| cake.” 
But those merry days of childhood were 
When young Percy grew 


| larger and went to school, Yellow Joe was 





his especial servant. 

It was a puzzle to Joe why there should 
be no school for himself. He was quicker 
to learn than his little master; more lithe 
and active; in all out-door games he was 
more than Percy’s match. Once he ven- 
tured on these mysterious questions to 
Mammy Rose, who answered, impressively : 

‘* Don’t yer know, den, chile, dat Niggers 
ain’t done lowed fur t? larn outen books? 
O Lord!” she groaned, in recollection. 
‘* De heaps o’ mis’ry dese ole eyes hab seen, 
jess on dat yar ‘count. I seen a man _ hob- 
bled to de groun’ wid wooden pins (dey 
was crotches, cut frum trees), an’ he was 
whipped so's he done couldn't stan’ ‘lone!” 

** But why; tell me why, Mammy? I can’t 
help learnin’ when I hear Perey and Lucy 
talk *bout dar less’ns. I seemst’ cotch holt 
*thout tryin’. An’ when I tried, yistiddy t’ 
s'plain t’ Lucy, ’case she cried ober it so, 
Percy done tell me ter shet up my head. 
Why? I mus’ know why, Mammy.” 

‘**Oh! yis,” muttered Mammy Rose, dole- 
fully. ‘*Mas’r Percy, my sweet boy, done 
arn dat less’n well. He quite mast'rful 
a’ready. It’s in de breed. All de Darnells 
hab got mighty strong will, Joe. Jess yer 
"member dat. An’ why don’t yer call him 
Mas’r Percy? Yer b’longs t’ him, yer 'mem- 
bers? Yer am his b’right eber sence yer’s 
born. An’ don’t yer gofur t’ larn mor'n yer 
c’n help. Tain’t good f’ ye. , 

‘**Dat am what Mas’r Barkly say, in de 
Grub Hill Meet’n. Oh! de ivy does clam. 
ber mos’ beautiful ober dat yar church. 
He done preach Mas’r Lewis’ fun’ral ser- 
mon. Mas’r Lewis ’d been dead goin’ on 
sixtcen year when de word was sent t’ de 
house dat de bery nextest Sunday him was 
gwine fr t’ preach his pa’s fun’ral sermon. 
I nebber f'rgot dat yer sermon, Joe!” 

‘*I disremember,” said Joe, 
sullenly. 

Mammy laughed, and reached up for her 
red clay pipe, which she leisurely filled with 
vits of tobacco. Then she stooped to rake a 
coal from the fire, which always smoldered 
on the hearth (in the Summer time, as well 
asthe Winter), and between the vigorous 
puffs she brought forth the remainder of 
her story: 


somewhat 


‘** Dat was long an’ long ’nough ’fore you 
kim t’ plague ole Rose. Mas’r Lewis was 
like t’ his son Willum as two p’simmons. 
Mas’r Barkly was a pow’ful good preacher; 
I'spect too gran’, though, f'r us pore slave 
folks. We house-servants wus all alone 
sot up in de gal’ry (t’was full I ’member), a 
lis’nin’ t’ all de good t’ings he made out dat 
Mas’r Willum’s pa wus. An’ de frien’s all 
‘pear t’ be pow’ful mournin’ ’case he been in 
the graves’ long. An’ at las’ Mass’r Barkly, 
him preach straight ’cross t? us: ‘’Ef yer’s 
good an’ ’bedient t’ yer master yere, y’ll get 
t’ Hebben’s Kitchen, when ye die. Ye may 
*pend on it.’ An’ he pinted his white han’, 
all shinin’ wid rings, at us black folks. 
‘You ar’ not t’ run ’gainst yer master’s will. 
You ar’ (’ serve him faithful an’ true. You 
mus’n't long fr frbidden fruits. And 
larnin’ isn’t good f’ ye. Ef it had it been, 
de Lord would aemade ye t’ know jess as 
much as de white folks.’ An’ he done say 
a mighty long word (mor’n an inch long), 
which 1 done try s’ hard ’member dat I 
f'got it fore Lleff de church. B’t dis yer 
I'll nebber fr git. He wus so slow an’ solemn- 
like a-sayin’ it: ‘ Ye'll git ter Hebben’s 
Kitchen if you ar’ good an’ faithful servants 
yere.’” 

‘* Well,” added Mammy Rose, com- 
posedly knocking the ashes from her pipe 
and smoothing her turban over her knee, 
‘* I rekin’ when Mas’r Lewis done meet ole 
Rose dar, he won't grudge ter gib his han’ 
in welcome.” And she rearranged her tur- 
ban leisurely. 

Mammy Rose noticed that after this con- 
versation Yellow Joe, as he was called, on 
account of his bright complexion, con- 
cealed his passion for “‘ white folk’s learn- 
ing,” thathe invariably addressed his young 


master by his title, whom he was assiduous 
in serving. It seemed, indeed, as if Joe 
was more active and willing and merry 
than before, and good-natured Mammy 
Rose smiled to herself often. 

Joe writes his name in dust. One morn- 
ing Percy Darnell, a handsome young boy 


| of fifteen, came suddenly into the dining- 





room and surprised his servant tracing 
characters in the dust which lay on the 
polished surface of the table. 

“You boy! wher’d you learn to write ?” 
he demanded, with astonished eyes. ‘* Who 
taught you?” 

‘*No one, Mas’r Percy. It 
itself, like. 


easy.” 


come of 
i jess can’t help doin’ it, it’s so 


‘**Can you not—doubtless, you can—read, 
too, as well? Perhaps Latin and Greek are 
familiar to you.” Percy’s eyes flashed 
ominously. 

‘*Not a word o’ dem, Mas’r Percy. I 
wouldn’t know ’em on no ’count.” Joe’s 
face whitened visibly as he caught the 
gleam of his young master’s eyes. 

**I don’t believe you, Joe. 
afraid to own up. Here!” catching a 
volume from the shelf, near. “If you 
don’t read a page from that book instantly, 
I'll have you whipped, as sure as you are 
born.” 

Joe’s fingers trembled, as he took the 
book. He read a page promptly. Then it 
dropped to the floor, with a bang, and he 
clasped his young master’s arm imploring- 
ly. ‘Oh! Mas’r Percy, I’ll nebber read no 
mo’. I'll nebber write no mo’. I swa’e t’ 
yer I won't, if y'll done fergit dis yer 
time.” ‘ 

‘*Poh! Joe! Nocall t’ be so frightened. 
I hav'n’t threatened you. Mighty pity t’ 
spoil so good-looking a Nigger. What 
shapely hands you've got, Joe; they’re not 
working hands.” He turned and left the 
room, carelessly whistling a tune. 

But that same evening Joe was sent to 
the overseer’s quarters, on some trivial 
errand; and, when he skulked into Mammy 
Rose’s cabin that night, he had lost his 
right forefinger. 

‘*T done tell ye, chile, Mammy tole ye t’ 
let white folk’s learnin’ alone,” sobbed Rose, 
as she bruised healing herbs and bound 
it up. 

“T'll run away!” said Joe, in a sullen 
whisper. 

‘‘An’ hab de blood-houn’s let loose?” 
whispered back his mother, an awful fear 
wrinkling her face. 

But the years rolled away. 

‘De drefful war done come t’ clean out 
our housen stuff,” as Mammy phrased it. 
In that Virginian household the martial 
spirit was kindled from the first. The 
master was in the field early. 


You’re only 


And, as time went on, and the supplies 
were scarce, and the blockade grew stronger, 
the best of everything raised on the planta- 
tion went to the army. Stuff was woven 
for the soldiers’ suits; horses, mules, and 
provisions found their way thither. 

Miss Lucy, now a lovely and bitter- 
tongued ‘‘patriot,” had the large stores, 
indoors, ransacked, from time to time, as 
the cries for help for the suffering army 
reached her ears. 

‘* All Mistress’ cov’lets gone t’ de sod- 
gers!” indignantly ejaculated Mammy 
Rose. ‘‘Her dead Ma’s beautifulest blue- 
an’-white cov’let; an’ de double rose one, 
dat ole Sally was nigh three months 
a-weavin’; de linen what I done help bleach 
f'r her ma when missy was a baby, all 
scraped up inter lint—sech heaps an’ piles 
obit. ’Twas mighty good in Missy Lucy, 
I s’pose; least dat what de kunnel an’ de 
res’ say. B’t ole Rose, what raised de 
chile, tink it am a burnin’ shame t’ spile 
good tings so. An’ whar’s her sett’n’ out 
t’ come from now? Dey can’t b’ made in 
ages, an’ dar’s no money now t’ buy no 
mo’.” 

But Mammy Rose's indignant expostula- 
tions availed not against the need of the 
army, and when the old family coach went 
to Richmond, to be sold, the money there- 
for to be sent after all the other goods, the 
faithful old nurse was speechless with 
affright at the sacrilege. 

‘‘De kerrige dat all de Darnells done 
ride to dar wedd’n’s in; dat hab carried de 
ladies to de gran’ dinners an’ junketin’s 
eber sence Rose wusa pick’ninny herself. 
Miss Lucy say dat ef de cause s'ceed, why 
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dey’ll, jess git mo’ right soon; and she 
*spects ’twill s’ceed, suah, ’tis sech a rachus 
cause, she say. ButI dunno. Don’t seem 
jess night me. Don’t seemight.” 

And then came the sadness that crept 
shudderingly into so many households 
throughout the land. The fierce heat of 
battle-passion spent!. Ah! me! What re- 
mains for the home group, above whi h 
the pall of desolation spreads ? 

There was no time to count losses then. 
There was no time for idle wailing. There 
was scarcely time to bury the dead. Ac- 
tion! action! And the young of the race, 
two boys of seventeen and nineteen years, 
left Sister Lucy trying to smile bravely, as 
she sped them away from her—one brother 
to return no more. 





When Lieut. Percy turned soldier, he 
took his servant with him. Joe was elated 
at the stirring sights and sounds. His 
bright, active ways made him a favorite 
with all. He was silent, reticent before the 
soldiery, who were fond of carousing over 
their camp-fires, hearing everything: and 
putting things together, and especially lis- 
tening to every scrap of intelligence con- 
cerning the Northern army. 

It was the 11th of July and Jubal Early 
lay before the fortifications covering the 
northern approaches to Washington. There 
was great excitementin the camp and eager 
boasts of the morrow. There would be a 
little fighting, a dash, an army retreating, 
and one advancing triumphantly into the 
poorly-defended National Capital. 

Yellow Joe shared this excitement of the 
camp. His plans were better laid than 
Early’s, and when evening shadows length- 
ened into dusk Yellow Joe was among the 
Yankees. 

In the following years Joe’s growth was 
rapid. The plantation ways slowly slipped 
from him. He found no difficulty in ob- 
taining work and in his spare hours he 
studied diligently. 

All this so long ago. Why, it seemed to 
him only as yesterday; and when he re- 
flected that he had served in the ‘‘ House of 
Delegates,” among the sons of those white 
men who once would have scourged him 
with thorns for thus presuming, he could 
not help a pleasurable vanity at the new 
order of things. 

But he hated Percy Darnell, because the 
‘“new order” was sullenly acquiesced in. 
Percy thought it practically impossible to 
meet his former slave on terms of perfect 
equality; and this attitude, together with 
the remembrance of former wrongs, 
fostered the ill feeling between the two 
rival candidates for the legislature. 


As Joe went onward, this October even- 
ing, to the political meeting in his neigh- 
borhood, his mind reverted to many points 
of antagonism; past, but still poignant. 

It was seven o’clock, and the schoolhouse 
(which was also the colored people’s 
church) was open. A few white men were 
present, among them Josiah Crittenden 
and Simeon Barstow (who styled himself 
“the Northern refugee”); the remainder 
were of every shade of color, from ebony to 
white. 

Good-natured banter was plentiful and 
indulgently received. ‘‘ Well, I reck’n 
thar’l] be some right sharp speak’n’ heah t’ 
night. I reck’n yer’ve got sharp’ned up 
’nough to shave a cow, Brother Edw’n.” 

‘‘I dunno ’bout de cow, Brother Cesar; 
b’t I reck’n I’m right peart ’nough t’ shave a 
hog,” replied Edwin, promptly, amid cheers 
and cries from the younger ones of ‘‘ Whar’s 
de hog?” 

‘“ Why, in de pen, suah,” returned Ed- 
win, coolly. ‘‘ You young un’s mus’ done 
let de shotes alone or yer'll b’ done fotched 
up’n de pennutention’ry. Dat am so cer- 
t’n’s yer born.” 

A loud laugh greeted this sally. Junius 
Epps, whose reputation in this line was no- 
torious, subsided into the crowd behind 
him. 

‘Dis yer meet’n ‘Il come t’ order,” re- 
sumed Edwin, placidly smiling. ‘I dispose 
dat we "lect Brother Willum Dixy chairman 
‘thout no fuss. He done wants t’ git t’ 
work ’s soon ’s we kin.” 

‘* Dat am so,” shouted several voices, and 
William, an aged and stately mulatto, was. 
duly beckoned forward. 

‘If I'm de cheerman ob dis meet’n’, L 
done call.on Brother Thomas, ober dar in 
de corner, t’ op’n it wid prayer.” 
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Thomas shook his gray head negatively, 
and motioned, in turn: ‘‘ Brother Robbins, 
you pray.” 

‘‘But I dunno, Brother Thomas, as it’s 
my dooty,” replied Moses Robbins, in his 
slow way. ‘‘Dey called on you, an’ I 
dunno as it’s my dooty.” 

‘Yes, yes, itis. You pray.” 

‘* Well, dess, I’se will’n’. B’tI dunno as 
it’s my dooty.” Moses straightened himself 
slowly and rested on his hickory staff. 

‘‘Oh! our Fadder which art in Hebben, 
hallow'd be dy name! We am met t’gedder 
dis ebenin’ t’ c’nsider what sort o’ men we'll 
‘lect t’ rule ober us. We know bery well 
dat we heap rudder hab a stiff publican dan 
any ob de slipp’ry sorts lead’n us away from 
de straight an’ narrow way we wants ter 
foller. We ’member, good Lord, dat under 
Thee dey gave us pore black folks our free- 
dom. We done feels like trustin’ ’em still. 
B’t oh! our fadder, der’s some so snaky dat 
we feels like wip’n’ ’em out wid de grub’n 
hoe, like we do de sassafras roots ‘long de 
branches. We done can’t trus’’cm an inch. 
We know dat we mus’ take sech rulers as 
we kin git in dese ingen’rate days, fr de 
c’nfusion am great. We leave it all in dy 
han’s. Do thou sen’ a good man t’ make 
laws fr us, who'll hab dy fear 'n his heart— 
much ’s he kin, anyway. Gib us an undis- 
coursin’ sperit, dat we may done tell de 
tricky ones from de troo, an’ not trus’ eb’ry 
white man dat seeks t’ bamboozle our pore 
souls, nor yit t’ eb’ry colored brudder who 
don’t know ’nough t’ lead hisself home o’ 
nights frum de sto’. Dar am Crocket 
Gibs’n. We don’t want him. Put Aés light 
under de bush’l measure, Lord, an’ we'll 
gib de glory to Thee, an’ de praise f'r- 
ebber.” 

‘*Dar’s only one fault t’ be foun’ wid 
Brudder Robbins’s prayers. Dey done tells 
us our dooties mos’ tvo clos’,”’ observed the 
chairman, graciously; at which frank criti- 
cism Moses promptly rose to leave the 
room, but was restrained by several eager 
people. ‘‘ We'll listen now t’ remarks from 
Brudder Edwin.” 

‘**De case am right plain,” said Edwin, 
quickly responding. De Funders dey wants 
t’ keep on wid de pow’r dey has an’ t’ git 
mo’. De great trouble am dat dey don’t 
favor de free schools. Dey’ve allus been 
done sot ag’inst us pore black folks, knowin’ 
how t’ take keer o’ ourselfs. Dat am a fac’. 
Yer knows all dat widout my tell’n’. De 
ole ’servative party goes fr t’ split up de 
*publicans all it kin. Now yere’s Mr. Percy 
Darnell, what am mighty anxious you 
should send him t’ Richmon’ dis Winter. 
He’s t’ speak t’ yer hisself pres’ntly, an’ 
ye'll hear his side. 

‘*But you won't go fr t’ send him, my 
breth’ren. He'll done take de colored votes 
as fas’ as y’ll’low, suah. Oh! yis, my 
frien’s; an’ dat am all dat he done wants ob 
ye, any way. He am aFunder? Oh! ob 
course. But dat am not jess de dejection 
we hab t’ make t’ him f'r t’ make laws fr 
us. It’s ‘case he am a frien’ t’ us only t’ 
serve hisself. It’s case he done want our 
votes t’ help put him ober eb'ry one ob us. 
‘Member dat, ef you please. It am true 
eb’ry time.” 

Cries of indignation arose, and a dozen 
unlettered folk, speaking at once, created a 
curious tumult. The chairman made no 
effort to quell the disorder, judging it best 
to let the froth subside in its own wayward 
fashion. 

‘*But yere am Yellow Joe, now; the 
Honerable Yellow Joe. Dat’s de name we 
knows him best by, an’ dat’s de name we'll 
stick ter. He’s one ob us, suah. An’ 
in de pint dat de white folks count 
on eddicashun he am cl'ar ahead of Mr. 
Darnell, like de ‘possum when he done run 
up a tree an’ leave de dogs at de root. 

‘* Dar’s allus been 'nough money appur- 
perated eb’ry yeart’ keep up de schools 
and pay de teachers. Dat’s a livin’ fac’. 
Whar den did all de money go to ?” raising 
his voice with solemn emphasis. ‘‘ It went 
inter de mighty bulgin’ pocket ob de ole 
conservative party, who done rais’d de 
funds. No wonder dey calls demselves de 
Funders, Dey gits all de funds an’ dey 
keeps all de funds; ‘course dey're Funders, 
suah.” Shouts of approbation arose and 
cries: ‘‘Giv’ em some mo’.” 

‘*De bery p’lite an’ able gov’nor mus’ 
hab his sal’ry, let who will go widout. Dar 
was s’ much funding dat, when he come 





fr tu draw his pay, de Treas’ry is declar’d | 
empty.” ‘Well, dat won’t do, no how,’ 
he say t’ hisself. ‘I’m de gov’nor and 
mus’ hab my funds de commonwealth owes | 
me. Dat it do. Dar’s de school fund. De | 
teachers mus’ go widout, if any one. Dar’s 
twice as many schools as we ought tu hab, 
anyhow.’ 
hisself a few thousand dollars of the appur- 
peration rais’d f'r t’ pay de teachers ob de 
free schools. 

‘Dat year Miss Mar’yon got only quarter 
ob her year’s pay. An’ so twas wid odder 
teachers. De fust t’ come t’ present dar 
claims got de most, ob course. Dat’s what 
funding is, my fren’s; an’ dat’s de very way 
de Funders mean tu pay de state debt.” 

‘*T declar’,” interrupted Thomas Gibson, 
rising to his full hight and shaking violent- 
ly one lean forefinger. ‘‘I does like t’ see 
a man stick t’ his principles. Dat’s what I 
allus say an’ will say: ‘Stick to ‘em.’ Ef 
he’s a straight-out ‘publican, why stay so, 
an’ not be foolin’ roun’ with either Readjust- 
er or Funder.” 

“Step right up here, Brother Thomas. 
You’re de man I want fir t’ see. I’ve got 
your name right down in dis little book 
here,” pulling one from his pocket. ‘* How 
‘bout dat little ten dollars you took las’ 
‘lection an’ voted fr de conserv’tive candi- 
date? Oh! yes, my friend, I like a man ter 
stick ter his principles.” 

Thomas edged away from the speaker, 
who continued: ‘‘An’ you, too, Brother 
Junius. Speak up now, an’ tell us all "bout 
dat ole Funder barbecue you ‘tended de 
odder day. Any party c’n git yere pore ole 
body by giv’in’ a slice o’ ham an’ a whisky 
toddy at a barbecue. Yis, an’ a right 
down peart dinner o’ roast shote an’ hom- 
iny an’ de oder fixin’s will buy you, body 
an’ soul. Fact. But I done reck’n he’s 
got *nough Funder Barbecue t’ last him till 
de Jedgment. Oh! yes, my frierd. Gran’ 
barbecue! Brass band, fr’m Richmond; 
percession; great ovation—so dey said. 
But dey fooled de crowd. De barbecue 
ran short of eatin’ stuff. De ‘brass ban’’ 
wasa drum an’a battered ole bugle. De 
percession was about two hundred mounted 
men, an’ seventy-two of dem was boys, 
under age, an’ some of ‘em two ona _ hoss, 
an’ mos’ of dem rode mools—such a chance 
of mools! De rackedest old creeturs dat 
eber want fr t’ sell dar votef'r a miz’ble 
mess 0’ pottage. 

‘‘An’ now I'll gib way f'rt’ hear fr’m de 
Hon. Percy Darnell.” Edwin stepped aside, 
amid great cheering. 

“It done ’pear to me,” modestly observed 
Uncle Cesar, ‘‘dat we don't need fr t’ hear 
any 'servative talk. Mas’r Darnell c’n talk 
pow’ful good, I know; but it'll sort 0’ ob- 
fuse our minds. We’se done got jess as 
much as we c’n hold now.” 

Yellow Joe stepped out from the throng, 
confident and radiant. This was the con- 
test he delighted in. ‘I pray you, my 
friends, by all means, hear what Mr. Darnell 
has tosay. You must hear both sides, to 
be able to judge well. Remember that I 
have the closing speech to make, and I 
promise not to confuse you in the least.” 

Mr. Darnell then quietly reviewed the 
previous arguments, dwelling at great 
length on the question of the state's in- 
debtedness and closing with: ‘‘I wish to 
say, plainly, that the Conservatives do ac- 
knowledge the debt, and not a part of it, 
like your allies, the Readjusters.” 

Yellow Joe came forward, and said, with 
some elation: ‘‘The honorable speaker has 
only been heating water. It is now hot, 
and I only ask for ten minutes to scald the 
hog. I don’t care a green persimmon about 
your Funder acknowledgement. You don’t 
pay acent of it, and, what is more, don’t 
mean to. You, my brethren, all know the 
gentleman well. I mean you should know 
him better. God knows J know him, hold- 
ing up his mutilated hand. And why 
should you colored folks affiliate with 
the old conservative party? It’s the 
same old party that kept you in bondage. 
Not theone that struck off your shackles 
and placed this ballot in your hands, as a 
safeguard against them. Why should any 
of you be Funders? I willtell you. Some 
are Funders because some white man they 
toady to is:one. Some few because they 

think it’s right. That sort hav’n’t brains 
enough to distinguish between right and 
wrong. Some because they are scared 


An’ in goes his han’ to fund for | 





about some white folks’ talk of Mahone and 


| his purposes. They are easily scared. A 


white sheet and moonlight is more than 
enough to manufacture the wickedest ghost. 
Some are bought. Andthat is the meanest 
class of all. Lord save dar souls in "lection 
times. They hav'n’t strength t’ take keer 0’ 
themselves.” 

Yellow Joe was getting ‘‘ warmed up to 
his work,” as his dropping into dialect 
showed. Only when greatly moved did his 
tongue revert to the simple speech of his 
race. 

‘‘Oh! yes, my brethren,” a fine scorn 
wrinkling his face, ‘‘you know him; how 
he put his name on a Republican ticket 
four years ago. Your votes put him into 
the legislature. Your votes made him what 
he is. He has been tax collector and school 
commissioner. Before you took him up by 
your broad, toil-worn hands and landed him 
in offices of trust, what was he? Because 
his name had been on your ticket you sim- 
pletons supposed him a Republican. He is 
anything to gain office. He became a Re- 
adjuster for a brief time; but, failing to get 
the good things the gods provide, he turned 
to the Funders. I am going to tell you of 
the bargains he made at headquarters, to 
fool you who cannot read. He is to lead 
your vote to swell the vote of the old party. 
They want to split up our ticket, so it will 
not carry the day. March up an’ pay your 
taxes, if it takes the last dollar, and don't 
you let anybody do it for you.” 

Much more talk of this kind the colored 
men could not endure. There was a move- 
ment among the younger men. Old Simeon 
Barton muttered that it ‘‘was awarm night 
f'r the season,” and he ‘‘ guessed” ‘he'd 
better be a gitUn hum.” 

And Josiah Crittenden ‘‘ reckoned” he 
would ‘git shet o’ the meetin’. Ry’lene 
was ruther skeery ‘bout haunts and sich 


trash.” Several white men followed their 
example. 
And now began a remarkable scene 


among the blacks, rivaling their religious 
meetings in fervor approaching frenzy. All 
wished to speak at once. A few took sides 
with the Hon. Percy; but the majority 
scowled dissatisfaction and muttered omin- 
ously. 

Yellow Joe, seeing the storm he had 
raised likely to become perilous, sought to 
ease his remarks of their peculiar sting. 
But it was too late. Nobody appeared to 
hear him. 

Percy Darnell edged cautiously toward 
the open door. ‘‘ Now for it,” he said to 
himself, suddenly vanishing from sight of 
the angry crowd, who poured out after him 
in hot pursuit. 

‘* Well, den, I do hope dose young fools 
won't skeer de bref outen Mas’r Percy,” re- 
marked old Cesar, as he trod cautiously 
homeward, in company with Judah Harris. 

‘*He done git outer sight de quickes’ I 
eber see him,” laughed Uncle Judah. ‘‘ Him 
so nat’rally lazy, dat it'll do him good, I 
reck'n, t' git shooken up a bit. Dey only 
‘ntend t’skeer him. Dey wouldn't tech a 
ha’r of his head.” 

“I dunno "bout dat,” demurred Cesar, 
skillfully avoiding a rut in the road. ‘* Dey 
do git so pow’ful stirred. He come ob 
mighty good ole fam'ly; b’t, like eb’ryting 
else ’n ole Virginny, it am a-runnin’ down 
bery rapid. All de bes’ lan’ is a-growin’ up 
t’ ole field on de Stetton Woods plantation.” 

‘‘I done ‘member his father, Cunnel 
Willum, so well. An’ his father befor’ him, 
wid his white ha’r an’ ruffled shirt-fronts, 
an’ soft han’s, as white an’ small as any 
lady’s. Not a stroke o’ work any ob ’em 
eber do in der lives. Hi, Judah, does yer 
reck’n dey'll slip long so easy-like through 
dis yer world an’ into de odder allers? 
Well, ole Master knows bes’. He gib us all 
our lot. I do done b'lieve dat f'r certain, 
suah.” 

The discomfited champion of Virginia 
conservatism swung himself up among the 
tree-branches and relieved his feelings by a 
prolonged low whistle. Then he laughed 
heartily at the absurdity of his situation, 
practiced gymnastics awhile among the 
lower boughs, and thus soliloquized : 

‘That confounded rascal of a Joe, pay- 
ing off old scores, was he? Howl wish I 
had him back in the old times before the 
war, for exactly one hour, That's about 
the time he harangued.” A long silence, 
more expressive than words 


“Father always said Yellow Joe had a 
spice of the devil in him. ‘Spice,’ is it? 
Why it’s the entire animal, hoofs and all.” 
Another silence. 

‘‘] reckon I may as well be getting on. I 
might be shot for a wild turkey, roosting on 
the branches.” He laughed heartily at this 
pleasant conceit, as he swiftly walked away 
from the forest. 
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FACT. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 





Sue is incurable, I am afraid— 

Dear Aunt Abigail's queer little maid, 
With eyes and skin so shiny and inky, 
And hair so obstinate, stiff, and kinky, 
Willing she is, and quick and bright, 
Deft of hand and of footstep light ; 
But—whisper it soft in sad surprise-— 
Alack and alack !—she will tell lies ! 


Poor Aunt Abigail shakes her head 

Despairingly over the tricky shade, 

Repeating ever'in accents mild : 
“Hav'n't I told thee, naughty child, 

To what a terrible place thee'll go 

In case thee continues doing 80? 

And how Ananias lost his life, 

(Likewise Sapphira, his wicked wife) 

All by telling a dreadful lie? 

What will become of thee by and by !” 


But all her labor seemed thrown away 

Till Chloe, in woeful tears one day 

Whimpered with downcast, penitent face : 
‘Oh! Missus, I’se broke your lubly vase |" 


How Aunt Abigail beamed and smiled! 
‘Never thee mind at all, good child, 

Thece's told the truth, I am glad to see, 

Go on 80, There's a penny for thee ” 


And promptly Chloe again was seen, 
Firm of tread and of virtuous mien, 
“*T isn’t goin’ fer to tell a lie 
Nebber no more at all, not I. 
I’se broken de oder vase, yer sees, 
Missus, gib me a penny, please.” 
-> 


BREAD MAKING IN NORMANDY. 


BY MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 








Svon a laugh of astonishment mingled 
with incredulity, as greeted my remark: 
‘*In America it is always woman’s work 
to make the bread of a family.” 

‘*And do women make the cider, too?” 
asked little Jeanne, evidently thanking her 
stars she hadn't been born in a country 
where women fare so ill. 

We explained that in America cider was 
not the common beverage, served three 
times a day at table, that it isin Normandy; 
but that almost everybody drank water. 
Whereupon, I am sure, vot only little Jeanne, 
but also every other member of the circle, 
male and female, large and small, thanked 
their stars they were Normans, and not 
Americans. 

It was a lovely Summer's afternoon and 
we had walked out from town to the farm 
of some rich peasants of our acquaintance. 
As usual, when Norman peasants receive 
visitors, we had been at once invited into 
the huge kitchen, and home-made bread, 
home-made cheese, and hcme-made cider 
set before us. 

It was a low farmhouse, with thatched 
roof and eaves coming half-way down to 
the ground. The wind every year blew 
flower and vine seeds into the decaying 
straw of the roof, so that every Summer it 
was beautifully embroidered with bright 
blossoms and tender, running vines. The 
house was surrounded by the apple trees 
from which the daily cider was made, and 
through the huge, open doors of the ‘‘ cave” 
(or cellar, though it was all above ground), 
opposite the kitchen where we sat, we could 
see rows of huge hogsheads in which the 
cider was kept. 








It was one of the nichest, thriftiest, and 
neatest farms of Equemanville, and, of 
course, we looked about us with interest, to 
see how it differed from a farm in our own 
country. 

The kitchen and also parlors in which 
we sat was paved with large square earth- 
en tiles, ‘* clean enough to eat your dinner 
from,” ‘as Cecil remarked, sotto voce, in 
English. An immense table of unpainted 
pine ran across one side of it and it was on 
this table, without sign of any cloth, that 
the family, the house servants, and the 
farm hands all dined together. There was 
a huge fireplace, filling almost one end of 
the room, with a mantelpiece higher than 
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my head. In this fireplace, although the | 


month was July and the time midafter- 
noon, smoldered and smoked a large log 
of wood, cooking meat for the dinner in a 
shining Dutch oven, and cabbage soup in 
an immense ‘* marmite,” or iron pot, which 
stood over the fire on a ‘ trépied,” or sort 
of three-legged iron stool. In Normandy 
farmers do not dine at noon, as our farmers 
always take their fullest repast 
work is done. The walls of this 
kitchen were hung all over with utensils of 
shining copper, for a good Norman house- 
wife would as soon think of shutting her 
husband up in a dark closet or pantry, us 


do; but 
after 


of so concealing the glittering metal, which 
proves what a neat housekeeper she is. 
There was a large ‘‘ dresscir” in the room, 
or cupboard, six or seven feet high and 
with glass doors, through which showed 
the family wealth in the way of crockery 
and glassware. 

It was this cupboard, or, rather, what was 
upon it, that started our conversation about 
the difference of some domestic habits in 
For, as we were 
thirstily quafting our cider, so refreshing, 
after our hot walk, we saw Mademoiselle 
Elise drop off her wooden sabots 
standing upon a chair, reach 


Normandies and America. 


and, 
something 
down from the high top of the dresso’r. This 
something was almost as much us she 
could clasp around with both arms, and 
looked tu us almost as large as a cart-wheel 
and was only afew inches deep, although so 
We saw that there 
were other whity-brown wheels, similar to 


large in circumference. 


this one, left upon the dressofr, and we saw, 
too, to our Mademoiselle 
Elise take a 


handles at each end, and commence to saw 


astonishment, 
circular saw, with wooden 


the wheel, drawing the saw always toward 
her. Slice after slice, huge enough for an 
ogre, fell off, and then Charlie cried out: 
‘* What a queer way to cut bread!” ** And 
what a lavish way to provide it!” I echoed. 
‘*Surely, Mademoiselle, even with your 
large family, you have enough there to last 
a fortnight. 

‘‘A month, Madame,” answered the 
white-capped maiden. ** Mon,pére obstin- 
ately refuses to make bread oftener than 
once a month, and he made this only 
three days ago.” 

The bread of a family made but once a 
month! That accounted, then, for the 
chunks, dry and solid as nuts, which were 
so often offered us with our cider, when we 
called upon our other peasant acquaint- 
ances. But this was the first time, in all 
the years we had lived in France, we had 
discovered that the master of the house- 
hold, and not the mistress, was the bread- 
maker. 

“‘Women make bread in your country!” 
exclaimed Elise, in amazement. ‘‘ Why, 
what legs they must have! Our legs in 
Normandy are not forte enough for that.” 


” 


Knowing, by observation, that Norman 
peasant women, in their very short gray 
petticoats and low sabots, are particularly 
‘* forte” in their legs, I could not under- 
stand this remark of Elise’s till later. 

As soon as we had finished our luncheon 
I asked Elise to show us how Norman 
bread is made. She led us over the velvety 
grass, through the orchard, to another 
thatched house, looking as if just stepped 
out of a picture. Apple trees stretched their 
fruity boughs over it, flowers bloomed on 
its roof, and vines trembled from ite low 
eaves like silken fringe. There were dim, 
quaint paintings scattered in queerest fash- 
ion all over the walls and the dirt-thick 
windows were pure Gothic in shape. Elise 
explained this mystery of Gothic decoration 
by saying that the chateau of some 
medieval seigneur had once stood where 
this very orchard now grew and that one 
hundred and fifty years or so ago this 
house had been built from the ruins. In- 
side the house was like any common farm 
outbuilding. Horses were stabled in one- 
half, farming tools were all about, and 
poultry roosted everywhere; but right up 
through the middle rose the great oven, 
built in a round chimney, soaring through 
the roof, and beside it was a large wooden 
trough, which at first glance I supposed 
was the Winner-table of the pigs. This 
trough looked as if whitewashed inside 
and was empty, except for two pairs of 
sabots, also apparently whitewashed, and 
two thick whitewashed sticks or clubs. 




















‘‘It is here that my father makes our 
bread,” said Elise, pointing to the trough. 
‘* With these sabots he kneads it, with these 
batons he turns it, in this oven he bakes it. 
It is too much for him alone, now that his 
legs are getting old, and so one of the farm 


hands always helps him knead it; there- | 


fore is it that Madame sees two pairs of 
sabots, instead of one.” 

This explained the ‘‘ forte jambes,” or 
strong legs, in a few words. For I 
could see now that-Norman bread is not 
daintily molded and kneaded, as American 
bread is, by the deft, quick hands of wo- 
men, but brutally kicked, stamped, and 
trampled by the wooden-shod feet of men. 

Elise explained to us that, although she 
was thirty and had filled her dead mother’s 
place for years, she had never seen a loaf 
of bread made in her life. 

“It is something out of woman's line, 
just as horse-shoeing is,” she said, ‘‘and I 
never thought to be interested in it.” 

But she knew enough about it to tell us 
that ever so many pounds of flour are put 
into the trough and mixed with water. A 
lump of dough from the last mixing is then 
added, and the mass left a few hours to 
rise. At the end of that time, as much flour 
is added as is found necessary; and then the 
man, or men put on their bread sabots 
and get intothe trough upon the dough. 
There they tramp! tramp! tramp! kick! 
jump! tramp! till the compound is sufticient- 
ly mixed. I[tis then taken from the trough 
and laidupon a plank,where it is hammered 
and beaten awhile with clubs. It rises only 
once, not twice, as bread always does with 
us; and, after its good, sound thrashing, or, 
rather, clubbing on the plank, is at once 
shaped into the large, wheel-shaped loaves, 
and baked in the large oven, from which 
embers have just been removed. At the end 
of several hours it is withdrawn—the close- 
textured, dark-colored, but sweet and not 
unpalatable bread upon which we had just 
lunched. 

‘Tout de murmured Charlie, 
meditatively, on our fragrant, sunset way 
homeward. ** All the same, I’m glad I heard 
about the bread-making after our luncheon, 
instead of before it. Arn’t you, maman ?” 


’ 


meme,” 


Before the mother’s eyes rose swift, pleas- 
ant memory of country bread-making in 
her dear native land. She saw sunny 
kitchens, with windows open to clover- 
scented air, and vision of fair pastures and 
rich orchards stretching away. On spotless 
tables clean-armed women kneaded snowy 
lumps of dough, touching them daintily 
with fists none the less strong for their deft- 
ness, pelting and carressing them, and, 
finally, shaping them into the light, delicious 
loaves whose equals are nowhere else on 
earth than in our own America. 

No wonder that it was with pangs of 
unwonted homesickness that she talked 
with the two boys—one English, one Ameri- 
can—of bread-making over the sea. 

PARIA, FRANCE. 


-> 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 


dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


BEHEADED WORD. 
Gaining by law is — 
Not caring for law is a —— 
Yet the reign of law is ne’er 


LAYINGS, 
* * * as the * * * * 
*“* * * ** * * 
* * * *_* * * 
« - * * . * o 


Upper line of left square word is clear; 2, 
mountains ; 3, a bar; 4, the name of a woman. 
Upper line of right square word: 1, a plant; 
2, a thought; 3, an unnatural look; 4, an en- 
closure. 


LAYINGS, 
* * © *ig an **** * * ofthe * * * * 
oe ©} 8 *“* * * 
*“* * * , *“* * #* 
*_* * * *_* * * 


Upper line of left square word is a good thing 
to possess ; 2, is of the mouth; 3, a part of the 
hand ; 4, trees. Upper line of right-hand square, 
life ; 2, a fabled monster; 3, to incite; 4, sedi- 
ment. The word of six letters in the center is an 
important iron instrument. PoLLy. 


EASY CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in panther, but not in bear, 
My second’s in labor, but not in care, 


| 
| 
| 





My third is in mountain, but not in hill. 

My fourth is in factory, but not in mill 

My fifth is in murder, but not in slay. 

My sixth is in reddish, but not in gray. 

My seventh’s in ensign, but not in flag. 

My eighth is in valley, but not in crag. 

My ninth isin parley, but not in talk. 

My tenth is in journey, but not in walk. 

My eleventh’s in sickness, but not in health. 

My whole was a Spaniard who coveted wealth, 

Happiness, also, and peace and fame, 

And who to this land for eternal youth came. 
D. 8. T. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 22p. 
Cross Word Enioma. —Kettle~<lrum. 


Lerrerepd Qvuortations,—“Tll put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes.” 


HortTicuLTURAL Buryinos.—l1, aloe ; 2, wheat; 
3, ash; 4, mint; 5, maple; 6, beach; 7, broom; 


8, elm; 9, iris; 10, cedar. 


CUBE, 
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Selections. 
MY NEIGHBOR AND I. 


Ox! I pity my neighbor over the way, 
Who has nothing to do but yawn all day ; 
No little hands to tumble her hair ; 

No little “‘ nuisance,” to vex her with care ; 
No little “‘ torment” to worry and tease ; 
Nothing to do but consult her own ease. 


Poor, rich neighbor, I am sorry for you; 
Sorry, because you have ‘“ nothing to do ;” 
Sorry, because, as the days go by, 

You are restless and weary, you know not why. 
And once in a while I can see the trace 

Of many a tear on your proud, fair face. 


You see I am only a laborer’s wife, 

Doing my part in the treadmill of life ; 

Joe, my husband, is off all day, 

Fighting the giants of want away ; 

Baby and I are ae too, 

But we've plenty of time to be sorry for you. 


Baby’s a nuisance, a plague, and a joy 

But then, you see, h’ is my own sweet boy ; 
I have no time for a groan or a sigh, 

No time to be idle as the days go by; 

My arms are full as the day is long, 

Full as my heart, with its happy song. 


Poor, rich neighbor over the way, 

Watching my baby and me at play ; 

What of your wealth, if your heart is bare ? 
Tis to love and be loved that makes life so fair. 
No, neighbor mine, I can tell you true, 

Indeed, I'd rather be I than you. 


THE INDEPENDENT AND THE 
BAPTISTS. 





Tue INDEPENDENT is a large religious 
weekly, published in New York. We 
have seen it stated that it is the largest 
religious paper in the country, and we 
judge that it is, for each issue is equal 
to a considerable book. We admire 
Tue INDEPENDENT and always open it 
with peculiar pleasure, for it is able and 
contains much good reading. It has a 
wide range in subjects, and _ allows 
great scope to its contributors in their 
discussions. It also attracts us wonder- 
fully because it exhibits so much 
genuine human nature in its composi- 
tion. We always feel that we are not 
me | after angels, but after real hu- 
man beings, with true human nature 
in them, when we read the editorials 
of Tae Inperenpent. And this feature 
so charms us because we are human 
and naturally like our own kind. And 
human nature is sure to have its 
favorites, and Tae INDEPENDENT also has 
its favorites, and the Baptists come in fora 
large share of the favor and affection of 
Tue Ispepenpent. Tuer INDEPENDENT 
seems to feel a sort of fatherly care for the 
Baptists and is constantly seeking to exer- 
cise a parental discipline over its wayward 
pets. And it is in this paternal discipline 
on the part of Tne INDEPENDENT toward 
us that we see its deep and abounding love 
for the Baptists. It smites, but it smites as 
a tender and faithful father smites a dis- 
obedient child. Te INpEPENDENT never 
castigates the Baptists harshly and vici- 
ously, but it is done in a gentle and pious 


way. In fact, the most ant displays of 
ite deep piety are exhibited in its severest 


| truly grate ful that the Baptis 





rebukes of the Baptists. It “wpe to be 
ts 


0 exist in 


| the earth, for they afford a sort of safety- 


valve for its wrathful affection th 

ve fe rou, 
which its natural feelings can henseneliy 
escape and thus save it from all dangerous 


| explosions. 


he chief cause for thus inflicti 
fatherly lash upon the Baptists is oe 
they will not commune with it and everybody 
else. Tobe Close Communion Baptists isan 
offense that Tue INDEPENDENT’s great and 
godly heart cannot easily forgive in its own 
special favorites. It never tires of weeping 
over its obstinate wards, whom it has under. 


| taken to set right in faith and practice. All 





must admit that it is so generous, so disin- 
terested, and so lovely in Tuk INDEPENDENT 
to call upon the Baptist to surrender their 
own convictions and to obey its parental 
behests! We are compelled to admire this 


| great journal—everybody must admire it. 


It is a wonderful paper! We will give a sen- 
tence or two of its late tearful wailing over 
us, just to exhibit how faithfully it follows 
the Baptists in their recklessness and how 
kindly it chides them. It is absolutely need- 


| less to give more, for the sad notes of the 


lonely dove sighing for its absent mate, 
cannot give forth a more dreary monotony 
than are the wailings of Tur INDEPENDENT 
in behalf of the beloved Close Communion 
Baptists. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., the Baptists have a 
‘‘ Home for Aged People,” and the ques- 
tion arose whether it was expedient for the 
Lord’s Supper to be administered to the 
aged saints at the ‘‘Home,” in the absence 
ofachurch. It was referred to a commit- 
tee, and it was recommended by the com- 
mittee: ‘‘That the Lord’s Supper be not 
celebrated at our Home.” This was a case 
of Close Communion among the favorites of 
Tuer INDEPENDENT that was too much for its 
forebearance. Its noble and loving heart 
did heave and throb with emotion too great 
for utterance. Its tender care must be 
manifested in earnest and heavenly re- 
bukes. And from this short and pathetic 
and forgiving chiding we copy the last sen- 
tence, tolet our readers see how it can rise 
above all prejudice and all personal feelings, 
and sacrifice everything for its beloved 
Baptists: ‘‘ It is difficult to find the graci- 
ous and redeeming side of Close Com- 
munion. Even its excuse of extreme ‘obedi- 
ence to Christ’ is unlovely, as well as 
untrue.” 

Its eyes were so filled with the tears of 
true affection that Tae INDEPENDENT could 
not see without great difficulty the whole 
side of a subject. Oh! that we had those 
precious tears in a thousand bottles. Asa 
mother talks softly and persuasively to the 
bad children, of whom she is proud, and is 
yearning to win to the right way, so Tue 

NDEPENDENT comes with a wounded spirit 
and a breaking heart to rebuke in love and 
win to its warm bosom the heady and in- 
corrigible Baptists! ‘‘Unlovely!” ‘‘ Un- 
true!” Truly can we say: There was never 
love like thine! We appreciate this interest, 
this watchcare, and others may forget thee, 
Oh! thou self-chosen censor; but we, 
never! 

We know that there was a slight noise on 
communion some ten years ago; but that 
has passed away, and, if we remember cor- 
rectly, THe INDEPENDENT long since pro- 
nounced the movement a failure. And it 
may puzzle some to know why this great 
and able journal keeps up this pow-wow, 
after the same is clean gone; but Tue Iv- 
DEPENDENT was evidently foreordained to 
do that one thing, and the greatness of its 
noble heart would not allow it for a mo- 
ment to cease to do its predestinated work. 

And yet these nna | and disobedient 
(to Tue INDEPENDENT) Baptists go along 
and attend to their own business, just the 
same as though Tse INDEPENDENT had 
never existed. How dare they thus offend 
one who lives and labors for and weeps 
over their faithful adherence to their own 
convictions of truth and duty. 

We would suggest to Tok INDEPENDENT 
that it might be well to take the scorpion 
out of its lash, and let its words be kind 
and its rebukes be changed to overtures of 
mercy. We do not promise that its kind- 
ness would ever win us or benefit us; but 
the change might help Tne INDEPENDENT. 

When we see a goose standing on one 
foot for a long time, and there seems to be 
no disposition to move or to change 
location, we would suggest that the goose 
change and stand for a while on the other 
foot—not that it would benefit us specially, 
but it would be such a comfort to the 

oose.—H. H. (Harvey Hatoner ?), in The 

Jentral Baptist. 


-> 


A rient between a rattlesnake and a black 
snake was recently witnessed near Fort 
Worth, Texas. The black snake forced the 
fighting, gliding around in swift circles, 
while the rattlesnake lay coiled. The circles 
grew smaller and the rattlesnake appeared 
confused as the black snake grew closer. 
His rattles ceased to give out their usual 
sharp sound and his head dropped, as if verti- 

‘o was seizinghim. The black snake seized, 
a a lightning movement, the rattler by the 
throat, and, winding about him, the two 
rolled over and over together. In a few 
moments the rattlesnake ceased to breathe. 
An examination of the dead body of the 
rattlesnake revealed a fracture in the spine 
as complete as if done by a blow with a 
club. e rattlesnake measured five feet 
and three inches. 
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A SAUCY DISQUISITION. 


q ISE AND PROGRESS GRESS OF A GREAT RELISH 
THE SRTICULARS ABOUT HALFORD SAUCE. 


Twenty years ago such an article as = i a 
Leiceste rabire Sauce” was unknown in this countr 
but it was net unknown under a different name in 
old country, at least to a nobleman w - had a fine and 
appreciative palate and knew what a thing was 
when he tasted it. Whether he first compounded the 
recipe himself, or whether it was the invention of some | 
Saqnoue conjuror in the art of compounding delicious | 

xtracts, is not known to ee peared, ent we: but it is | 
true that in the year 1867 the rl of ve, after- | 
ward Marquis of Normandy, came RA. ngland to 
Nova Scotia, commissioned by the Queen, as Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of that Province. In his household came, 
as comptroller, Mr. William Halford, a native of Lei- 
cestershire, the borough town of Leicestershire, 
whence the sauce takes its name. 

The origin of this now famous sauce has a historical 
flavor, for it is no less than the noted “Raby Hunt 
Sauce,” renowned in its time, which the Duke of Cleve- 
land, at Raby Castle, the Duke's county seat, cal ised to 
be used as a delicac y on the cecasion of the “ meets” or 
assemblages of huntsmen and hounds, frequent at that 
ylace during the season. The Duke ef Cleveland «ave 
the receipt to the Earl of Mulgrave, and the latter, on 
departing from Nova Scotia for E nxland, to take bis 
seat in the House of Lords, gave it to Mr. Halford, his 
comptroller. Persons who. may iimayine that the Ha! 
ford Leicestershire is aimply aclever imitation of some 
other famous sauces, are thus assured that the charm- 
ing relish had its birth in Old England, and isin one 
sense ap imported article. Whatever other manufac 
turers may claim for their relishs, Mr. Halford may 
ustly aver that his isa true English institution, anc 
hat long before its name was heralded on this side of 
the Atlantic, it had tickled and refreshed the palates of 
those huner sporting nobleman thousands, times 

before and ait 

truly lordly manner, too is as solid in the admi- 
ration of those abroad, who knew its history before 
ite introduction here, as it is now in the affections of 
all connoisseurs in America, who like something in e 
relish that has in it not too much but just enough of 
that something that raises soup, fish, meats, came, 
entrées, etc., to the 

HIGHEST POINT IN THEIR ESTEEM 
It isthe most perfect relish of the day, an absolute 

remedy for dyspepsia, invaluable to al! “good cooke, a 

nutritious combination for children. 


Now, in discussing the peculiarities of sauces, it is | 


also true that we are discussing many different tastes. 
me who manufactures an article that pleases the largest 

verage number of palates, must be awarded the 
c credit of achieving the highest success. Itis known 
that for a long time the strong English sauces were re- 
sxarded as unapproachable. Nobody thought of any- 
thing else. They were hot, swee' ft couces, too hot for deli. 
cate palates; but so ey ad imbedded in the minds of 
people, as all well rtised articles become. that 
years of constant expe alta were required to bring 
a new and superior article to the attention of the pub- 
lic. Comparing the Halford with these sauces, with- 
out knowing the name of either, the writer honestly 
believes that seven-tenths of people would prefer the 
former. This may not apply to club men and other 
Cpaemens, who are satisfied with nothing but the 

ighest seasoned food, and prefer their cayenne pepper 
“without,” and from. that may come the ' ques ion, 
“ Which is the more wholesome for average w 

HALFORD CONTAINS NO DRUGS, 

and is flavored only by its own fine material. Besides 
it is intended expressly for uniform use, and combines 

he necessity with economy and juxury. There are 
sauces and sauces, some good and some very bad ; but 
it isa uoteworthy fact that no omeler hotel in the 
country is to-day without the Halford Sauce 

The consequence is the large sales of the Halford 
Sauce have compelled the English a ~ ee to 
reduce the prices pet their Bow» in this market. 

Some members of the grocery trade insist on keep- 
ing on their shelves bottles of an_ inferior grade of 
sauce, sent to them as samples, and taking no others 
until that lot is disposed of. ow much despicable 
stuff in all branches of the grocery trade is the poor 
country public obliged to swallow on this account! 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The Hartford Leicestershire Table Sauce is one of 
the most agreeable condiments that has been placed 
before the pub’ ealtie. It has already taken the precedence 
of all other similar preparations upon the tables of our 

pemenne! hotels throughout the country.”—Boston 

ranscripi 


“The heat article as a relish for family use is the 
famous pare Sauce, and we confidently recommend 
its oe Ha CTA Table —th ho h had it 

sak e artford Table. Sauvce—tbose who have hac 
once will on 10 acc ount be without it."— Boston Journal. 

Sora from Portland to San Francisco.”—Har pers 
Magazine 

“ Best article in use."—Harper's Weekly. 

“No gentleman’s table should be set without it.” 
Frank Leslie. 

“For family use preferable to all others.”—Atlantic 
Monthi 

“Highly recommended by physicians.’ York 
Evening Post. 

There ae be few dyspectics and nogrumblers if, 
with lunches or meals, people would invariably season 
their food with the famous Halford Table Sauce.” — 
Boston Post. 


— New 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
W1Lu1AM J. CouGHLIn, of Somerville, Mass., 
‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


BAYS ; 


eough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘I write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Best Cou; yrup. Tastes good. 
Use in time. Sold by drugelor, oO 
CONSUMPTION. 





-Brusch & Co., 
Sata eos, Nat. Wood 


Manufac. 
ind F Pie 


lac or x and 
jook like o new. rstimates 


Olice, No. 1 ¢ Mth 
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We the BEST PAR fn the m 7 has proved to , 
garded. as an incontestable I Fiemme 











E. Howard & Co.’ 


ter their return from the chase,and in a | 


TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested fer ferty y ~x Ww ted 
_ in every respect. circalar. 


| The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST. 
_NEW YORK; YORE; 


B. FITCH,JR., 
BEDDING, ETC., 


BRANCH 597 SIXTH AVENUE, 
for the display of 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 
Also a full line of SPRING BEDS, MATTRESSES, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, COTS, etc. 


attresses made over.’ Feathers renovated 
Manufactory and Warerooms 


69 Fourth Avenue. 





“'T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 97 Wess. 23d Street, New York 


| asonic Temple), 
| TILES 


of all descriptions for Floors, Walix 
Hearths, Fire-places, and Decoration 
generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc.! 
Sole Agents for MINTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


BW, MERRIAM &60.,. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 


CALIGRAPH. 
WRITING MACHINE. 








For Clergymen, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, Archit *cts, 
AND ALL WRITERS. 
EMPLOYMENT 


for young men and women as Operators, easily o 
tained by such as own it. 


ALL STENOGRAPHERS 
must come to 1t,as employers are demanding it more 
and more. 
forngnt gon, devote of Se 
fora fo D it of $10 wh 
funded at the ~~ cae os 
machine in good A dition with’ al 
paid. For further particulars address 
BEALE & BELCHER, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANWDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


vee U NDERSIGNED HAS © Ah ee 
and and is rece siving Fine. cles 
of Art om a it parte the Wana judiciously and 
carefully selected by Kk 4, Agente or ally, 
to which he respectfully invites your notice and in- 
y You will find Japanese Bronzes, 
lis, Balloons, Fans, odd decorating 
bie, oe. moe mo and antiqu ° 
englis! r Silver- plated andlesticks, Cake 
Baskets, Butter ‘Dishes, Castors, Urns, Epe: en, =. 
Italian, French, English, and American Fanc 
cles, Oil Paintings, Jewelry, Clocks, Brass Candie 
sticks, Ink-stands, Jewel Boxes, Glove P— 4 
ceivera, C ivers, 
Porcelains, € “ard-Casen 


will be re 
pt of the 
express charges 


Antiques, old's sol , 
changed, jewel | pemneeaes, wines alte Ppa 
ie Ee ‘; i ee . Cameos, pegme ion, 

a Tnique ptian ( 
ments, etc. on “3 a . " 
apanese Decors: ona, be ne tions as t 
mode 4 ng Fane, Umbrel. LEbo the ma 

Novelty tive tay | “Fine “2 ‘Pansy, Butterfly, 
fom. Syaiow Sunflower, ren ory: Pinks rn-Flower, 

aisy 
thus, proncosk, Fi ay we 


gE, F. EBLE. 
4 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Geect tok Bireet. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 Wert 20d ft.. bets Fifth and Sisth Ars, 


NEW YORK. 





Macrame Lace 
IRISH FLAX THREADS. 


| 


| for LAD 
| the only 


} 


| 


| 


| 





FOR LADIES. 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


The making of this be: “aunful ye ornamental LACE 
is one xs ne, m oot opular and fascinating occupations 
HE 3sARBOUR BROTHE RS CO. are 
 B. turers of FLAX THREADS apecially 
adap for this wor 
aot Sale by the prine ipal Wholesale and Retail Fancy 
and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the United States. 
Instruction Book, with Illustrations, by mail 25 cents 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boaton. 
517 and 519 Market St., San 


| BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him ad - 
D. S&S. WILTBERGER, Proprie 
Miadclphis. 


No. 233 North Second Birect 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocca. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has thre 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom) 
cal. It ie delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 


“W.BAKER & Cf, Doreen, as. 
‘Durtom’s Wrought ron Farsey 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING SANITARIANS, 








Francisco, 





DOVER EGG-BEATER. 


thoroughly ti 

seconds. M cating Vicwts revolve on Ly con: 
tera, one jose ously interlace each 
ot! We “loners ints or Hivits to wet 
loose. ‘cleaned ingeangy. y retundes ~~ 
le - a ne be eet noparated. The only 
article in the wide world that ls warranted to 


delight the purchaser. For 50 cents one is 
sent by mail, post-paid. 

Dever Stamp 

WooD DISH DRAINERS. 
Stands in the sink. Receives 
and drainsthe dishes. Does 
not break them. Does not 
rust, Takes noavailable room 
in the sink. Costa less t 
wire ners. Closes com. 

actly to put away its a 
lite. ly to Nifty conte ol ‘eins 
one by mail, postage paid. 
Boston, Manss., U.S. A. 


USE TRE PATENT BLUING BAG, 


and avoid the risk and annoyance of broken bottles. 
One 10-cent bag goes further than four éounce viais 


of liquid blue. 
Your Grocer can procure it from 

DS & CO., 

106 and 108 Fulton St., New York. 


S., C. & S. 


Simason, Gravelord & Simpson, 


19th 








or oo. ere 
Dever Siamping Co.. 


Sixth Avenue and St. 


OUR 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Ladies living out of town, by sending their names 
and addresses now, will be furnished with a copy free 
on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


Please mention Toe INDEPENDENT. 








"1S TRE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rower AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNKSS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT hase the justly-cele- 
brated raTENTED METALLIC action, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 


address, 
+ 











ULSAN = 
IANA) rat @ 





contains many a fe — found in no other; 
is absolutely gas-tight and free from dust; superior to 
steam heat, at one third the cost. Seven years’ prac- 
tical test has proven its superiority over cast-iron 
furnaces, both as regards health an EL Also 
a full line of Bay State and ane Empress nees, 
Parlor Stoves, and Crystal Fireplace Heaters. feat. 
mates furnished upon application 
Send for Circn'are and Prices 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
230 Water ™t., New Veork; 
56 Union Street, Boston; Providence, K. 1. 


CORTICELLI 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WARKEROOMS : 
140 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention thes paper 


YES! 


ALABASTILNE is une 
vroduces # fine, durable, and han< 
tcon: nical afd can be’ applied by £ 
for sale in your polabbor ood, send 
BROTHE ft na Slip, New 
AVE x? on VAN Boston and © 
for sample Card and Teatimonials. 


TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, 
BELFAST, AND LONDON ty 
VieRY THURSDAY, 


New Clyde-built steamers and most excellent accom. 
First ( 


ualed asa Wall Fininh 


ne Job. 


It 


jt 

n 

to SE i y 
ork ¢ 

hicago 





modetions, but no advance in rates. Jabin only 
to $76, according to state- room sccommodations. 
is, S110 190. Becond Cabin ae conve, 
every ibing furnis ' pzcuret 
ve stock ed pecial Futon to. e pan 
and favorable terms to pe otra lin oltng Saget er. Send 
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PURSE TWIST. 


The great popularity of this brand of PURSE SILK is obtained by the excellence of its colors 







NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass., Sole Manufacturers. 


the pe peculiarity of its twist, ‘and 
the facility with which it may be 
wrought into these exquisite de- 
signs known to women of past 
generations almost as well as to 
those of the present time. This 
well-known brand may be obtained 
of any enterprising merchant. 
LAU TION .—Purchasers 
should notice carefully the black 
spool, with the name Corricetay 
on one end, The genuine is put 
up only in this way. 
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|The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
of our aubscribers who feel apecially interested.) 


NOTES FROM 1882. 


BY EZ. P. POWELL. 


I wave succeeded best with celery by digging 
it as early as November 1st, with a large wmount 
of dirt on the roots, then planting or transplant- 
ing it into the cellar, near an open door. Then 
I water it until the cellar ia closed, and after 
that very lightly, putting the water only upon 
the roots and keeping the stems dry, I pack or 
plant it as close as I can without disturbing the 
dirt on the roots. 
bleaching till used. 

The best method for preserving geraniums 
through the Winter, when one has a large stock 
and no grecnhouse, is to cut the tops back toa 
diameter of about six inches, and then, after dig- 
ging with care, prune back roots to a diameter 
of about four inches and pot in as small pots as 


It thus goes on growing and 


possible, Set the pots in a convenient, out-of-door 
place till cold weather ; then store them ina cool 
chamber, where they will not freeze, The 
important points are to cut back sharp; to dig 
that growth will start before 
storage, and then that they be in a dry atmo- 


#0 early new 


sphere, Water about once a week and give them 


abundance of light—the sun, if possible. Never 


water them until they are dry. 


A very pleasant occupation or recreation for 
Winter is working an experimental window- 
yarden, This requires a few well-drained 


boxes or pans, filled with soil that is, at least, 
three-fourths sand, one-fourth garden-mold. A 
Walton case is still better. Insuch a garden one 


can propagate a vast number of cuttings for 


Spring planting or raise seedlings, The window 
80 arranged as to be casily shaded, but 
admitting sunshine in the carly morning. Be- 


the spines and 


must b 


gonia leaves punctured along 
pressed firmly upon the soil will readily root. 
Cuttings of most tropical plants, not requinng 
stove heat, will do the same, 

In the Summer an old worn-out cold frame is 
very convenient for a similar purpose. I have 
in one such pawpaws, Kentucky coffee trees, 
maynolias, evergreens, and many rare shrubs, 
from seed, Those that grow mainly to tap root 
«an be prepared for transplanting by digging 
‘own and partly covering the tap one year be- 
fore transplanting. ” 

Our best lawn trees are almost invariably those 
which come up by chance and are preserved from 
the seythe, They grow more rapidly and snore 
gracefully, A little care will thus soon stock & 
lawn. For groves, let them grow more thickly 
at the outset, and then thin as they work out, 
Single elins are thus obtained of a graceful out- 
line, secured in no other way. 

Protiton a farm cannot be made more sure 
than by large plantings of forest trees. Chest- 
nut, locust, ash, butternut, walnut are among 
the best for Central New York, The labor and 
outlay are both at a minimum; the profit will, 
doubtless, be greater per acre on such plantations 
héreafter than now, The value of timber belts is 
also very marked on farm products that are 
sheltered by them, 

If I wished to make money in horticulture, I 
would plant 500 Beurre D’Anjou pear trees, or 
alternate with the Clairgeau and Onondaga, 
Pear culture in general is not profitable, but 
culture of a few varieties, that can be put upon 
the market without haste, is vastly profitable. A 
Summer pear is about like an Autumn apple ; 
only good to have for the table, useless for 
market, as they cost more than they bring back. 

Profit and loss on a farm are seldom accurately 
ascertained. It may pay to keep a cow or a 
that is, at greater expense than 
would be a milk and butter bill and a livery bill ; 
but it will not pay to raise crops at a loss, The 
income of a pear orchard, well kept, will prove 
uniformly that it pays; but a badly kept pear 
orchard never pays. Ina less degree this is true 
of apples. It is peculiarly true of small fruits. 

The past season has more than ever proved 
the value of mulching. There is not a 
thing that grows that is not benefited by 
it. Evergreens mulched with chips or saw- 
dust, or tan, have survived the drought; 
but others, set last Spring, have largely suc- 
cumbed to the dronght. Vegetables and pota- 
toes ought to receive all the old straw or refuse 
about the barn, the piles of loose, long manure 
and buckwheat waste, or broken cobs from a 
mill, or cut stalks. Flowering plants or annuals 
in the lawn-beds need a little fine manure, and 
fruit trees should never be without mulch. If 
you set out or plant a grove of forest trees, 
mulching will double the growth. It#hould be 
put on all things when planted and renewed as 
often as it has become sod-grown. 

The least profitable crop for a small farm of 
ten to twenty acres is corn. After fighting crows, 
hens, blackbirds, droughts, wet springs, frosts, 
and after plowing, cultivating, hoeing, and har 
vesting, if the balance is notin favor of the crows 


horse at a loss 








more vegetables and fruit and buy your corn. 
One of the most profitable of all vegetables to 
raise in a favorable climate is the lima bean. 

Labor-saving is the first law of life for the 
horticulturist. No saving of labor is made by 
planting deciduous hedges, They demand such 
prompt trimming in a busy time that they are a 
bill of expense. Evergreen hedges will wait 
your convenience without damage. 

Comparative horticulture, with exact data, is 
especially needed just now in the department of 
small fruite. Weare getting accurate statistics 
concerning vegetables ; but reports concerning 
fruit, as to quantity and quality, are loose esti- 
mates, Itis no longer more varieties that we 
need, but very many less. 

No one of the prominent breeds of hens is more 
profitable than the Plymouth Rock; but no 
breed that I have tried is so easily rendered value- 
less by inbreeding, or by age, or by overfeeding. 
They are hardy, built finely, are quiet and order- 
ly, excellent for table; but one flock will give 
the largest eggs and mostof them of any breed, 
while a neighboring flock will lie on its oars half 
the Summer. I do not find the Leghorns, or 
Games, or Hamburghs by any means so variable, 


Ciiron, N. Y, 
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THE SWEET POTATO. 


GROWING sweet potato plants for the more 
northern section of the country has developed 
into quite a business and in all our large towns 
and cities the hot-houses are largely devoted to 
raising the sprouts and slips, They are started 
about the first of April and their growth will 
largely depend upon the condition of the soil 


and the quality of the seed planted. The forcing- 
beds are thoroughly enriched with fertilizers, so 
as to insure a —_ growth, that will enable the 
grower to put the plants on the market from 
the 15th of May to the Ist of June. 

The way to plant is as follows: Cut the potato 
lengthwise, and put pieces, cnt-side down, close 
together, in the drill previously made, and cover 
to a depth of two or three inches, The soil will 
need watering with tepid water every few days, 
s0 that there will be moisture enough for the 
sprouts to start and grow; but too much water 
must be avoided, or the potato will rot. Ina 
few weeks, if the potatoes planted were fresh, 
and not dried and shriveled up, the sprouts will 
begin to show through the soil and in due time 
commence to grow more or less rapidly, accord- 
ing to the richness of the soil'and the care given 
them, If they are slow in growing, a little phos- 
oy or guano, dissolved in water, may be sprin- 

led on them; but care should be taken not to 
Se on too much, since it is liable to burn the 
eaves, Very often the grower hurries his plants 
along so fast that they become too large before 
the proper time for planting. One should look 
out for this, as medium-sized plants are best 
and should always be selected. Many of our 
farmers at the North purchase every year from 
500 to 1,000 plants, so as to raise enough potatoes 
‘*for their own use.” 

Usually we would select a light, sandy soil, well 
enriched, and the fertilizers thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. The plants are set in rows, three 
feet apart and two feet in the rows, so thata 
cultivator can run between and loosen up the 
soil. Hoe the young plants, but do not disturb 
the running vines too much after they begin to 
cover the ground. It is best, however, to stop 
their taking root too much, as it makes smaller 

rtatoes in hill; but when the vines are 
ifted, care should be taken not to break them 
where they have taken root. 

We have grown swect potatoes several years, 
with varying success, Some years they would be 
large and sweet, and another season they would 
be small and » Still, we would advise any 
one interested in them to make the trial with a 
hundred plants or so, and the experiment will 
be novel and interesting to one who has never 
grown them, while he may succeed in raising a 
good crop of “sweets,” For Northern cultiva- 
tion the early golden has been found more pro- 
ductive a than later maturing varie- 
ties, -E, R, Bruiarnas, in “American Garden,” 
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BEAN CULTURE. 


I Live in the greatest bean-growing section of 
the world. Some of our farmers grow beans by 
the hundred acres and on nearly all farms it is a 
regular crop. In proportion to the time and labor 
required, no ordinary farm crop, on the average, 
affords larger profits per acre. Time was when 
people thought that beans required poor land. 
Our farmers do not find it so. Beans are now 
grown on our best and cleanest wheat soil. If 
beans are grown on stubble-land, or after roots 
or potatoes or sowed corn, it is of the greatest 
importance that the land should be clean. For 
this purpose nothing is better than sowed corn. 
I have had beans growing side by side in the 
same field, part of which were on land which had 
been planted to potatoes the previous year and 
part after corn-fodder sown in rows and culti- 
vated. The beans after corn were not only a 
better crop, but the labor of hoeing and pulling 
was far less than after potatoes. It is no use 
trying to raise beans unless you are prepared to 
give them the cleanest and best of culture. 

The most profitable crop of beans I ever raised 
was on sod-land, plowed the first week in June, 
thoroughly harrowed and rolled, and the beans 
drilled in rows two feet five inches a drop- 
ping five or six beans in a place a foot apart in 
the row. All the labor performed on the piece 


was to cultivate it two or three times between the 





















and company it will bea rare exception. Raise 


, mark off is two feet and a half 
and drop five or six beans in a place a foot 
in therow. Cover the beans about an inch 


deep by drawing a little fine soil on top of them 


home use,—JoserH Harris (Rochester, N. Y.). 





with a hoe and patting down the hills amooth and | 
firm with the back of the hoe. As soon as tlie 
beans appear, go through between the rows with 
a cultivator, and in a week or less cultivate them 
again, and follow with hand hoes, to remove any 
weeds that may appear in the rows. 

The time of planting in this section is from 
the Ist to the 20th of June. I plant my beans as 
soon as I can get the land ready after I am 
through planting corn. in regard to the best 
varieties for this section I know of nothing bet- 
ter than the medium bean—Boston Marrow or 
White Mountain, Pea Bean, and White Kidne 
or Loyal Dwarf. ‘These are all white beans an 
there is nothing better either for market or for 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is recommended for headache occasioned by in- 
digestion and whenever there is a general feel- 
ing of sluggishness and lack of energy. 


AGRICULTURAL. 





THE 
PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


is the Standard and only Reliable Apparatus in_ the 
World for Hatching and Raising Chickens and all 
other birds for market purposes. All sizes, from 200 
to 2,200 cape. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Cir- 
cular H, free, 


PERFECT HATCHER CoO.,, 
Ehnira, N. Y- 
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ENS{LAGE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS, 1882 and §% 
1883, 30e, each, N.Y, Plow Co,, 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 
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7 A L ESME N to ‘canvass for a RELIABLE 





, 7 . Nursery. Steady employ t. 
SM, WANTED = Aidress’ T. B. JENKINS, 
Good Wages. ___" Rochester, N. Y. 
ALESMEN WANTED! Salary and expenses 
4 paid, Steady employment. 


Write for terms. 
ASE BROTHERS, 
Nurserymen, Rochester, New York. 


' SYRACUSE CHILLED 
PLOWS tg Con, etimowlegged 
e s ‘ener 7 w 

ne in_ use. Steel Beams Pol t : ‘ 


Jointers 
and Wheel Standards. Cannot be broken. Address 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLow Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This wire compnins gtx times as many barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as effi- 
cient against s as agi e animals. It will 
not slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire 
that is galv 





BLISS 4 CARDEN FIELD ANG 
a - “ON + - 
HANDBOOK FLOWER See Plants 

: mn 


FARM & GARDE" 





1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 
ecriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frower and Vecetasie 
sceds—with much useful information upon their culture—150 pages 
—mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Extra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 Inches), Ro- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 
CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
** American Wonder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’s Amer- 


» 25 cents; pint, 45 cents; quart, 
£0; by mal 


1 t-paid. 
Gur Novelty Bhest, giving full particulars of all the leading nov- 
elties, mailed free. 


» B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
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DFrKLy ' 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
incuding Leucorrhcea, Irregular and Painful Men- 
struation, Inflammation and Ulceration of the 
Womb, Flooding, PROLAPSUS UTERI, etc. 


"Dw te Hele. 
7 Lilt balin 


Pleasant to the taste, eficacle and immediate 
taitootene It t ren in 
and relieves pais Geren andes reqdiar papede. 
PHYSICIANS USEIT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 
For au W: of the organs 
of eit sex, it is to r over 
Kiwarsit is the Greatest Remedy tn the 
YDIA —. PINEHAM’S BLOO! R 
i TRILE rorennics Begee Pena 
the system. Asmoarvellousis results asthe \ 
h the and Blood Purifier are 





tid, Billousnens and forpidity of tho Liver. 8 ceuce 
az-Sold by all Druggists.-@8 a) 





RARE LILIES 
-—From Japan and California. — 





Lilium Auratum, Golden Japan Lily...” ase Per dee. 
“  Columbianum, Bright Orange 
(faethe oe 
“~ — Coridion, Small’ Vellows Chistes ™ - 
i t, dasecee pcccncsescesconnsanes 25 ii) 
“ — Medeoloides, Scarlei Japan Lily. 50 0u 
“ — Excelsum, Nankeen Yellow L rt 00 
“ Humboldtii, Dotted Orange- let 
A nepercpeegcoceccerseccocscce Ww 
“ — Krameri, Pink Japan Lily)... *” rn) Q 
. Pardejinum, Bright Orange-Red 
9 
_ Bete ee pe 5) 
“Parvum, Orange- Yellow Lily.... #0 
“ Washingtonianum, Ra Cal. sha 
aR eRe 6w 
“  Leichtlinii, Canary-Yellow and 
Crimaon Spot Lily. ... 0.66.60. 5 00 


*,* Catalogues of Vegetable, Flower, and 
Tree Seeds, also Spring Bulbs free on ap. 
plication. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO,, 


15 John Street, New York. 


- DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
___ Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. _ 





“S — xe = 

S. PENNOCK & SONS CO. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MATCHLESS SetF- 
Loaoina, Se_F-DumPina SCRAPER. 


KISSENA NURSERIES, 
TREES AND PLANTS, 
PARSONS & SONS CoO., 


(LIMITED) 


______ Flushing, N. ¥. _ 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standard Fertilizers. 


ta" Send for Circular. Mention INDEPENDENT __ 


Trees, Vines, Roses. 


{HOICES NEW. po, OLD KINDsS— 
JAD unsurpassed stock, home growth, quality supe- 
rice, ot lowes prices. Inspection and comparison in- 
vit ‘ataloque free. 
W. C. STRONG. 
Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. 














COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO., 


Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., 


(Successors to MERRELL & COLEMAN), 


pole steam-heating se. they are prepared to 
vines of Don Juan, Jefferson, 
Prentiss, Lady Washington, Moore's 
Early, sae Vergennes sent by mail on receipt of $1 
“ach. Catalogue loc. * 
wat: H COLEMAN. HORACE ANTHONY. 


S NYTOMATIC 
HSK's PLANTER 7 6 / 







PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOE 

. erson Ca! * 

The | Easiest ‘to Hiandie and the Fastest Hand 
ante 


e Be. 
Every Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaran 
teed. Inducements on Samples this season. md for 
circular. WALLACE FISK, 
South Byron, Genessee Co., N. Y- 

Vanderbilt Brothers, No. $3 Fulton St., Agts. for N 
Y. City. Hamlin Johnson, Providence, R. I., Agent for 
New England. Wyman P. Fisk, Fall River, Columbia 
Co., Wis., Agent for the Northwest. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


sera dptin intsdaea Nbctreadeboul sot 
approac in reat Northwests 
fa! to teteten tholbocives of the advantages offered 


*Y “NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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else to 
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Minnesota and Taco Dakote is iy 

of the manency the agricult interests of 

the entire ' 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has now in market 
the finest f ih aro 
bo at of pay- 
in pamopa’thdle a#6"4,000,- 

emen 
, yy MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
of Pik NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD OOM; 
PANY, 


Ne. 385 Broadway. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
JACKSON BRO THERS, 
(Successors to GEORGE JACKSON). 

New York State Drain Tile Works, 
Works and Main Office on Third AYSe 


Office 94 Grand St., ALBANY, N.Y. 





Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 13 inches in length, by the cargo or in the 
smallest quantity, on de mand, at prices that we "~ 
defy anv other parties to undersell us. All Tile de 
livered on board of carsor boat in this city free of 
charge. Price-List sent free on application and prac 
tical drainers furnished, if required. 

Having pot in new and improve od machinery, we are 
this season makinga very superior Round Tile. In 
fact, they far excel any offered to the public hereto 
fore and at greatly reduced prices. Have always 
taken First Premium wherever e zhibited. Also 

DRAIN TILE MAC 
for sale. Address 


Please mention Paper.) 


SIXTEEN SPLENDID 


CERANIUM 


EITHER SINGLF OR DOUBLE, for only $1.25, 
Or 8 Single and 8 Double Sorts, or 6 Sing gle, 6 Doubie and 
4 Scented, or 16 Ever Blooming Koses, ‘or. 4 Geraniums 
4 Roses, 4 Fuc hsias and 4 Hibiscus. All are strong flower 
ing plants, labeled, sent safely by mail postpaid. Il 
tra Catalogue of Plants and * free. 
ALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, Oo. 


me ‘KSON BROS. 
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THE E DINCEE 4 & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Sess, 4 ho Co., Ps, 


FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


Free from Odor. Raise Large Crovs. 
CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 


Send for Pamphict and read what Farmers 
say about them. 
ALSO FOR SALE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Be sure and send for Circular, if you are interested 
in farming 

GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 169 Front st., 
near ‘Burling Slip, New York. 


MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and agreeable of any occupation 
1ss2. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
_ Refer to this adve ertisement. at 





The cmabetie a mon 
strated. 


Their Success without a 
parallel. 


Over 20,000 in daily use. 
They are SELF-SaEnocNG 


VERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE Co.,, 
Bellows Falis, Vt. 


MLAS 
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gry Farmer should’ kiow, from the 

results of the past three seasons, that 
the days of high-priced phosphates are 
numbered. That articles costing less than 
two-thirds of the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sults. This is positively the universal testi- 
mony with regard to Bavan'’s Twenty- 
Five Dotiar Prospnate. 

We have special advantages in the manu- 
| facture of this article, which have enabled 
| us to secure a very large trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual sales 
have been many thousand tons, taking the 
place, to a large extent, of the higher- 
priced phosphates formerly used. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


(Sole Manufacturers), 
Philadelphia. 


FERTILIZERS. 
($50 PREMIUM 


will be paid to the Renccig = who this year raises the 
argest cro it Fe es from one-half acre manured 
with SARDY’'S FER TILIZERS. 


SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS, 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Send for pamphlet. 


J.B. SARDY & SON, 
141 Water street, New York. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 


THE 


Liphtaine Bay Balt 


(WEYMOUTR's PATENT). 


























‘First Order of M« 
Melbourne Exhibition 


i 
Fded the Firat Pres 
um mat Mt fhe Inte rational Exbibi 
tion in Philadelphia, ir 
Accepted by the Judges - 
sa or to VF other 
Piknife | 
It is the BEST wo in the 
WORLD to cnt PINE FEED from 
bale, to cut down, mcw, or 
FB ey Fy CORN STALKS for 
equel for to cut PRAT, and hee na 
u felon an or dite 
ig hi ma: an Pier ~utting 
- 4, — from 
ys jg Witt, P AY YOU 
Manufactured only b. 
HIRAM HOLT ‘& co. 
East Wilten, Me., U. =. A. 
For sale by Hardware Mer 
_ chante and the trade cenerally. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
¢#” Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. ~ 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSES 








RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for r besutiful colors. 
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ONONDAGA, F. F. 


SALT, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Dairy Salt Company, L. 


Americans Should Use no Other. 
It is the Purest, the most Concentrated, the Strongest, 


the Heaviest, the Cheaper, and the Best Dairy 
WARRANTED as RE as any SALT in the 


e 
Took majority of all Premiums ‘Awarded at the Grand 
Union Dairy Fair, Milwaukee, Dec, 4 9th, 1883. 


J. Ww. BARKER, Secretary, tyrace use, N, N. Y. ° 


JOHNSTON'S PATENT STANDARD 


DRY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


READY FOR USE. 


FOR WHITENING AND, DECORATING WALLS AND CEID- 
IN PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
pie 5 ‘THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
Beware ef worthicss imitations under various nameos- 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 


206 Ws {TER STREST, WEW YORK, 


ALL KINDS 0 £8 AND 
rivweniné UBS.’ 


oy hh uscfal and ornamental for 
EB. W. PARSONS & €0,, 


Weat Che New York. 
en Ter 
JORNSTON'S Pappy 


your leu 















TRADE MARK. 
Please een Tus? INDEPENDENT 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO: 


ANNUAL SALES, 50,000 TONS. 
old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 
ce wou ere is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn 
rr It is a complete manure, rich in all the necessary 


elements. The Farmer who plants his crops, looking to the moncy 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


4 applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over. Try it, and be 
convinced. Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free. 3 
B there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
Gea’l Selling Agents, Boston, Mas. 





ABEAUTIFUL LAWN| 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY SOWINC 


Henderson’s ‘Central Park” 
LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A mixture composed of selected grasses identical with those used in forming the lawns of 
New York's famous park. One quart of this seed will sow an area of 20x16 ft., equaling 300 sq. 
ft., or for an acre 4 bushels are required. Instructions for sowing and after treatment sent 
gratis with all orders. Price, @g cents per quart. If by mail, add Z@cents per quart Sor post- 
age. ,If by —— tor express, 61.50 per peck; $5.00 per bushel. e 


Catalogue of * ‘Everything forthe Carden,’ ’ maile d free on application, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.) ta sr Gontinac "Street. New York: 
















We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. . 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. ~* 





| mere big BS A e wae st- Eh na P oegzects 7 oe ee), ae ash eer Bee 





Manufactured by 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO.. Ilion, N. Y. 
..© Branch Ofices: 57 Reade St., N. Y., and 21 Se. Heward S., Baltimore, Md. 


VEZ. PAINT TOON HOUSES WITH HATIONL Mint PANT 






ryt for fate use and can be xperis 
MU viet hae ga 


oF estimating quantity of Paint ¢ desired Fo phy ri handnome sent free, 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT co 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T,, N. ¥, 





32 (416) 


You have no doubt 
found it difficult to 
find a_ satisfactory 
soap. This is because 
so many contain free, 
fatty matter or caustic 
alkali, giving them a 
greasy, acrid or irri- 
tating character. No 
such experience can 
occur with the Ivory 
Soap, its purity 
(99r0s % pure) vouches 
for that. 


Nineteenth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


CONTINENTAI 


Life Insurance, Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Jan. 1st, 1683. 


INCOME FOR 1882. 
From premiums....... oeee 
From interest, renta, and all ‘other sources. 


DISBURSED, 1882. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Death claims paid....,............ $78,466 4% 
Matured endowments paid 137,716 26 
Dividends, purchased and can- 
$409,127 42 
Commissions and salaries paid 
agents and managers of agen- 
cles. . ee 
Nalaries paid officers and clerks. 
Printing, stationery, advertise 
ing, postage, charges, and rents 
Medical examiners’ fees 
Taxes and legal expenses and 
amount char«ed to profit and 
lone... ° “ eecece 21,082 15 


Total disbursed on osne $511,233 21 
ASSETS, JANU ARY In, 1883. 
Loans on real estate, first mortgage $442,130 02 
Collateral loans and billa receivable 388,116 57 
Premiums paid and liens on policies in 
force... 
Real estate owne a by thee company 
Railtead bonds 
U. 8. bonds, bank stocks, and “all other 
stocks........ Satete 
Cash in bank and ‘office 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes 
Deferred and unreported premiums. 
Rents due and accrued 


14,477 13 


5244 50 |= 881,015 4 


678,761 73 
323,886 51 
16,550 00 


54,708 08 
41,853 24 
R88 Bh 
23,06 36 
8,000 00 
P2506 5 
LIABILITIES, 

Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies (44g 
per cent. interest)............. 

Death claims and matured en- 
dowments awaiting further 


982,006,600 


16,118 68 — 2,060,001 24 


SURPLUS “9446,694 7] 
POLICY AND RISK AC COUNT. 
Policies issued and restored during 
during the year 198....... 1,268 $1,718,612 00 
Policies in force at end of year 7,973 7,794,186 00 
Deaths during the year.. 67 76,989 67 
Endowments matured during “the 
we «(145,087 % 
Total deaths and maturity aince or- 
ganization.... . 1,882 
Total expected deaths and maturity. 2,257 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, President. 
A. & WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 
RK. KE. BRECHER, Secretary. 


2,546,514 75 
2,972,492 47 


THE 


STANDARD | — 
SPOOL 
SILK. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


“TMUAT THE ATMAN MAEHND GEITLY 


[March 29, 1883. = 








The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 


which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 


>) >: 


Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhara, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safeat remedy in such cases is that mild 


balaamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 


tines, while 


it relieves them from the morbid humors 


which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Warming and Ventilation, 


— 


24 Sizes, 
PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect and Window Radiation 


LIGHTS PATENTS 


A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR APPARATUS, 


Low Pressure Generators. 


THE MOST POPULAR WITH THE TRADE. 
Descriptive and Trade Circulars on application 


Pians and Estimates by a Skilled En- 


gineer. 


Eureka Stenai-Heating Company, 


202 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Our sales from year to year have doubled, with good satisfac 





This Instrument, 
containing 2 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
anequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 


Larger sizes, for House, 


Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
$2 notes. 


tion everywhere. 
_ oars Send for Circulars. 41 





FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 

Send for Circular and Oatalogue of Music. - 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 





WHITE. AND DECORATED 


French China and h Porcelain at Low 


i 
at 
é 
i 
FE 
# 
uf 
on 4 
x ; 





HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


ART FOUNDRY. 
THE AMES MANUPACTURING COMPANY, 


CHICOPEE, MASS., 
ae AND BEST EQUIPPED STATU. 


MOST Re 
NDARD BRONZE 


APE M MINIATURE 
TY COLORRAL 81 To, Be opvoe ORK EQUAL IN 
PECT EUR 





Py Sheer Nee OD and placed on Car or St 
. or P. O. Money Order. 


WALL PAPER, 


An Estima for Paparing a - $150, 





ike La. by. the best paper 
ancers— | Cue ee fandred « nd Fifty Dollars. 
Being m fe per, we are ~ 
P. gE rag Pree a tee a cone ~y intend to sell 
r it,ae it will if from two to thr 
thoumad ollars more after hav ng been p: 


apered, 
Samples and Book containing Hints on pened 
sent free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
Makers and Importers of Rare. Curious, and 
Expensive Wall Papers, 

124 and 126 West 33d St, (near Broadway), N. ¥. 


“ums ding € °ON 


Established 1780. 
Catalogues furnished 
‘O1TS ‘GeNIA '0Is ‘f12aL 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Parlor, Chureh, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Masa, 


PIANO FORTES. 


UNE 


Tone, Touch Workmanship aud Durability. 


LIAM KNABE & 
Nos. 204 wil, 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y, 
STRAWBRIDGE & 


EVERY LADY sass 


FASHION QUARTERLY. Each namber contains 190 
large pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail or are interested in home art. 

50 Cents per Year. 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
GROC ERS, A’ ATTENTION! 
Rervens 


LrsenaL FROM VERY SMALL OUTLaY. 


PATENT at path BAGS. 


y= Blue 


ey Pana HERS cc a 


should subseribe tox 








TO ny OF THE B 
>E D INVITE THE ATTEN. 
ri teEAL. A 











ESTIMAT ON ALL KINDS OF BRONZE WORK 
FREELY GI . ADDRESS - 


AMES MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chicopee, Mass. 





RTISTIC 
JE LIABLE 


cul lair od adapted to the sogutceinenils a sUM- 


» - tes sPurnished 
G to order from original designs. 


6 and 8S East 2Oth Street, 


Bretwren BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUF. 


THE BEST BUGGY 


IN THE COUNTRY FORK THE MONEY. 
Write us for our of all kinds 
of Carriages. THE BUGGY CO., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 


to 
PE eae CcO., 
507 Washington 8t., Boston, Mase. 


TANITE 


CRINDING MACHINES 








THIRTY-BROOMD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1883, 


Net assets, January Ist, 1883........ 


RECEIVED IN 
For premiums. 
For interest and rents. 
Balance of profitand loss ac. 
count,, 


$10,872,9% 45 
1882. 


~~ $1,408,028 37 
$11,776,808 72 
DISBURSED IN 1882, 
‘TO POLICYHOLDERS: 
For claiuis by death 
For matured endowments 
For dividends to policyholders. 
For surrendered and ceased 
EEL selekaniicscutneessanencea 


156,117 51 


243,711 31 

Total paid policyholders, ... 1,169,550 80 

For commissions and 
compensation to agents. 

For medical examiners’ fees... 

For office expenses, printing, 
advertising, postage, ex- 
change, and all other ex- 
penditures 


80,078 
2,723 0 


18 4 
f -————— _ $1,401,144 
Balance net assets, January Ist, 1883... ..... 10,375,749 7 

SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans on first mortgages of real estate...... $5,796,172 25 
Premium notes on policies in force......... 1,698,115 98 
Real estate owned by the company 
United States bonds. . ‘ 
City and municipal and raftroad bonds.. 
Banks stocks... 


10,875,749 27 
pone $10,375,749 27 
Market value of stocks and 


Premiums in course of collec- 


2 


Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums 
$249,701 90 
Gross assets, January ist, 1883...... 810,626,461 17 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on policies in force at 
four per cent. interest (Conn. 
and Mass. standard) 

Claims by death outstanding... 

Premiums paid in advance..... 

Loading on outstanding and 


———— 89,874,343 94 


SURPLUS AT 4 PER CENT ® 761,107 23 


Surpuivs at 43 Per Cent. (New York 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
JOWHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


Tas egaaaaaay cachet 


The Best Governed 
WIND MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 


Write us for De- 
scriptive Cata- 
logue ** B.”” 


THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO., 
(Successors to H. H. Babcock & Sons), 
Watertown, N. Y. » 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Wareroome, 165 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONE. 


'S FOUNDED 58 1882. 











“Tue Inperexpert” Pages, 31 inp $3 Ross Araxet 





